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PROBLEMS OF SMALL MANUFACTURERS OF FARM 
EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY AS RELATED TO 
THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


FRIDAY, MAY 11, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3 OF THE SPECIAL 
CoMMITTEE TO ConpucT A Srupy AND 
INVESTIGATION OF THE PROBLEMS OF SMALL BusINEss, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in dining 
room 6 of the Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., Hon. Clarence G. Burton, of 
Virginia, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Burton (chairman); Clinton D. McKin- 
non, of California; R. Walter Riehlman, of New York. 

Also present: Victor P. Dalmas, executive director of the commit- 
tee; Duncan Clark, staff member; Robert Allett, representing Hon. 
Charles A. Halleck of the committee. 

Present representing Federal agencies: Leo H. McCormick, assistant 
to the Administrator, Office of Price Stabilization; Walter J. O’ Don- 
nell, Manager, Office of Small Business, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; John S. Bartlett and A. M. Rosenthal, Office of Small 
Business, and National Production Authority, Department of Com- 
merce; L. B. Taylor, Director, Office of Materials and Facilities, 
Department of Agriculture, and A. King McCord, Director of Farm 
Machinery and Implement Division. 

Chairman Burton. Gentlemen, we will call the meeting to order. 
This is, as you know, the meeting of the Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
House Small Business Committee. We are very pleased to be with 
you today, and before starting this session it may be well to say 
that when the House Small Business Committee began its work this 
year Hon. Wright Patman, our chairman, appointed three sub- 
committees to investigate various aspects of the problems of small 
business during the national emergency period. I was honored by 
being designated as chairman of Subcommittee No. 3 which was 
given the responsibility of investigating the special problems of 
specific small business groups. 

The problems of the small manufacturers of agricultural equip- 
ment were placed on the agenda of this subcommittee. The decision 
to investigate the problems of this small business group was influ- 
enced by the fact that the committee has received a number of 
individual complaints from small manufacturers of farm equipment. 
In addition, Mr. Wendell E. Butler, president of the Allied Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers Association, and other officials of the 
association, called upon the committee staff in Washington some 
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months ago to discuss the problems of the industry. Since then the 
committee has also been contacted by the Southern Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association representing 10 Southern States. 
Both of these associations will be represented at these hearings. 

The members of the House Small Business Committee recognize 
that the basic industry of the Nation is agriculture. Manpower on 
farms has been depleted and there is little question that further drains 
on farm manpower will occur in the current mobilization period. 
Therefore, we feel that the manufacturers of tools and equipment for 
use in agriculture should receive full consideration on the part of those 
officials who are planning our production program. 

If our agricultural economy deteriorates to the point of being un- 
able to supply the essential needs of our military and civilian popula- 
tion the national security will be seriously affected. The 1,600 small 
manufacturers of farm tools and equipment are a key factor in agri- 
cultural production. Every effort should be made to keep these 
manufacturers in operation so they may provide an adequate supply 
of their products to the farms. 

During the 10 years of its existence the Small Business Committee 
has conducted its investigations in a nonpartisan manner. Virtually 
without exception the reports issued by the committee have been 
unanimous. Our major concern is that of maintaining small businesses 
as a vital factor in the national economy. You may be assured that 
we shall conduct these hearings in a spirit of unity and cooperation. 

We have with us a number of representatives from the various 
agencies who will be glad to listen to your problems, and in many in- 
stances probably give you an answer. In any event, it will place 
you in direct contact and they will carry these inquiries to Washing- 
ton and give you prompt response. 

Before proceeding further I would like to present my associates, 
and may I say that I am Clarence Burton, chairman of the Com- 
mittee No. 3. I would like to present Clinton D. McKinnon, Repre- 
sentative from California. He happens to be a Democrat. We are 
very happy to have him with us today. 

Would you like to make a statement? 

Mr. McKrnnon. No; I am here to listen and to learn, not to talk, 
thank you. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you; and R. Walter Riehlman, Repub- 
lican from New York. 

Mr. Rrentman. No statement. I feel the same as my colleague. 
We are here to get some information and see if we can do something 
constructive in helping these people. 

Chairman Burton. We have with us members of our Small Busi- 
ness Committee staff, our executive director, Victor Parke Dalmas, 
our committee staff member, Duncan Clark and Robert Allett. 

Mr. Dalmas, will you present the members of the various agencies 
who are present? 

Mr. Datmas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will start on this side, 

Gentlemen, this is Mr. A. M. Rosenthal of the Office of Small 
Business of the National Production Authority; Mr. John Barilett of 
the same Office; Mr. Walter O’Donnell, Manager of the Office of 
Small Business of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Mr. Leo 
H. McCormick, Assistant to the Director, Office of Price Stabilization. 
We also have Mr. L. B. Taylor, Director of the Office of Materials 
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and Facilities of the Department of Agriculture; Mr. A. King McCord, 
Director of Farm Machinery and Implement Division of the National 
Production Authority. 

I believe I noticed one or two familiar faces here. Will you intro- 
duce yourselves, gentlemen? 

Mr. Raskin. I am the deputy regional director of OPS, Chicago 
region. 

Mr. Datmas. What is your name? 

Mr. Raskin. Raskin, H. B. Raskin. 

Mr. Daumas. Any others? 

Mr. Raskin. Mr. Sidney Bleck is also from the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

Chairman Burton. Any others? 

Mr. Perry. I am Perry with the Chicago office of the United 
States Department of Commerce, NPA. 

Mr. Davmas. Your initials? 

Mr. Perry. R. H. 

Mr. Daumas. Are there any other Government representatives 
present? 

That seems to complete the list, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you very much. 

I may say that Mr. Allett is here to represent Charlie Halleck, who 
is a member of our committee, and in addition to being a member of 
our committee is the Republican whip this time and was majority 
leader in the Eightieth Congress. Charlie had expected to be here 
today, but on account of an important speaking engagement was 
unable to be with us. 

First we will be glad to hear from Mr. W. E. Butler, who represents 
the Allied Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association. He is our 
first witness. 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL E. BUTLER, PRESIDENT, ALLIED 
FARM EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Burier. Chairman Burton, gentlemen, my name is Wendell 
Butler. I make my living as vice president of the Galloway Co., Inc., 
of Waterloo, lowa, which is a small farm equipment plant employing 
slightly less than 300 people. Iam also speaking to you today, how- 
ever, in the capacity of president of the Allied Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, which represents and is made up almost 
entirely of small farm equipment manufacturers with a total member- 
ship at present of slightly over 150 members. 

We sincerely appreciate the opportunity to discuss in detail with 
you the very serious situation facing the small farm equipment manu- 
facturers today. There are those present who will tell you the 
problems they are encountering in keeping their individual com- 
panies alive. That information, together with what I can present to 
you on a basis of facts gathered by our association, as well as what 
information may be given you by other associations present, will, 
we hope, give you an impressive picture of- the seriousness and extent 
of our problems, and inspire you to act immediately to see that 
remedial action is taken in proper Government offices. 

Since your committee deals entirely with small business, I need not 
point out to you the great importance of small businesses of all 
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kinds to the economy of this country. I do, however, want to re- 
emphasize for you that in the farm equipment industry these small 
companies produce many specialty tools, many of which are especially 
adapted to fit certain soil conditions existing only in local regions of 
our country. Others are capable of doing specialty jobs on particular 
types of farms. Whatever their purpose, they ndd measurably to 
the productivity of American agriculture and are, for the main part, 
labor-saving devices. 

These tools, however, in the main cannot economically be produced 
by the large manufacturers of our industry, nor would many of them 
be in existence at all today if it were not for the faith, sweat, and toil 
of the small manufacturers who created them. If these small manu- 
facturers are allowed to die—and die they certainly must if the present 
situation continues for long—not only will their products be lost to 
agriculture, but one of the biggest steps toward socialized industry 
in this country will have descended upon us. 

As you have been told previously, a large number of these small 
firms are today not only having a great deal of difficulty to remain 
in operation, but, we are told, face actual shutdown and perhaps 
bankruptcy, not because there is no demand for their products, not 
because of poor management, and not because of poor merchandise. 
None of the common reasons for business failure are the contributing 
factors to the serious situation in which we small manufacturers find 
ourselves, but mainly the inability to compete in today’s material 
market to secure sufficient critical materials, mainly steel, to remain 
in operation. 

Do not assume that our problem is caused by a shortage of steel. 
I can assure you gentlemen there is no shortage of steel. ‘The supply 
is plentiful. It is just a matter of what price you want to pay to 
get it. And that is what makes all of us as red-blooded Americans 
rise up in angry protest at the condition which has been allowed to 
exist for the past several months. For while we, as small manu- 
facturers, are constantly being refused steel at our normal sources 
of supply, while we are being told by the steel mills and the steel 
warehouses that they have no steel for us, we are daily being offered 
seemingly unlimited quantities of steel of all types and kinds by 
people who call themselves steel brekers, and who ask us to pay 
prices amounting to four and five times the regular mill price for 
our material. 

Do not likewise be misled into thinking that our problem can be 
solved by merely limiting the production of so-called nonessential 
items. This theory has been advanced in our Nation’s capital on 
the premise that such limitations would release a supply of so-called 
free steel from which the farm equipment manufacturers could 
secure their requirements by cna purchasing methods without 
priority assistance of any kind. 

To believe in such a theory is pure folly. To propound such a 
theory shows ignorance of the experience of the last 9 months. For 
the history of the last few months, or even the last few weeks, shows 
unmistakably that the small farm equipment manufacturers will not 
be allowed to obtain steel at regular sources without some definite 
priority assistance, and that coupled with a program having sufficient 
power to force acceptance of the orders and delivery on schedule. 
Any other program will merely allow the black market to thrive and 
grow even bigger than it is today. 
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You may be surprised to know that the black market in steel today 
exists in even a larger form and on a more disastrous basis today than 
it ever did during the days of World War II. 

The administration and Congress have professed to be concerned 
about inflation and its effect on our economy. Gentlemen, I submit 
to you that no more deadly blow could be dealt inflation than to 
eliminate the black market in steel which is jacking up the price 400 
to 500 percent above normal or legitimate price. This increase is not 
caused by labor’s demands nor increased costs of operation, nor is it 
caused by increased taxes. It is caused entirely by unscrupulous in- 
dividuals purposely gouging the small-business man and the farmer. 

Our Government has also expressed a desire to eliminate wartime 
profiteering, and in their efforts to do so have accused businessmen, 
both large and small, of pricing their products so as to make too wide 
amargin. You need go no further than the situation which exists in 
the distribution of steel today, gentlemen, to find wartime profiteer- 
ing at its worst. 

I have referred to a black market existing in steel. I can easily 
understand how a black market can exist in the distribution of meat, 
because it is so easy for certain individuals to get into operation. 

Almost any two of us in this room could be set up in a black market 
operation in meat before the end of the day. We merely find a farmer 
who sells us a few animals. We find a friend who has a meat block 
and a knife, and in some garage we proceed to butcher, and this puts 
us in business. But, gentlemen, you don’t create a black market in 
steel that easily. You don’t create a black market in steel by small 
men performing operations in back garages. Every pound of steel 
available and produced must come out of somebody’s steel mill, 
either a domestic mill or a foreign mill. Imports of steel are quite 
easily discovered and can easily be eliminated if injurious to the 
market. Because, however, imported steel has quite often been dis- 
covered to be inferior in quality, brokers are now quite willing to 
identify their offerings as being definitely domestic steel. 

All of such steel must have come out of a steel mill in this country. 
Two men don’t set up a steel mill overnight in somebody’s back 
garage. A steel mill is built at the cost of many millions of dollars 
over a long period of time. So it can only be assumed that the steel 
finding its way into the black market must have been produced in the 
presently existing steel mills of our country. Yet these are exactly 
the same mills who are daily telling small-farm-equipment manufac- 
turers by word of mouth and in writing that they have no steel for us. 
We can only guess that perhaps one of the reasons they apparently 
have no steel for us is that it is too attractive for them to allow it to 
slip into the black market. 

Now, a short time ago, in visiting with the Chief of the Iron and 
Steel Division in the Department of Commerce, I was informed that 
there is no such thing as a black market in steel. I was told this in 
spite of the fact that my own individual company paid out during 
the last 6 months of 1950 approximately $65,000 in premium prices 
for steel; $65,000, gentlemen, for a small company is a lot of money. 
For this we got nothing except the privilege of buying steel. 

In addition to this sum, we paid the regular normal mill price that 
the steel should ordinarily cost us. Is it little wonder that prices of 
farm equipment have risen? When | confronted the gentleman of 
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the Department of Commerce with this fact and other evidence to 
show that unreasonably high prices were being charged for steel, I 
was told that they realized that some steel was being offered at high 
prices and some unfortunate individuals were paying those prices, but 
this, | was told, did not constitute a black market. It was just 
legalized robbery. 

This is the biggest problem I lay at your feet today, gentlemen. 
Why should the Government of this country continue for many more 
hours to allow such legalized robbery to exist? The victims of this 
disastrous situation are small business and the farmers in this country. 

Naturally, for as long as it was possible, those of us who found 
it absolutely necessary to purchase such high priced steel in order to 
live passed the extra cost on to the consumer, thus seriously adding to 
the inflationary spiral and further complicating the problems facing 
the Department of Agriculture in seeing to it that the farmers of this 
country are sustained. Now we are put under price ceilings, making 
it impossible to pass on at least a large part of these extra costs; and 
while this may be fair enough for the farmer and may have been 
entirely necessary for the equalization of our economy, how the 
small farm equipment was ar-sin suffers the full brunt of the 
excessive costs of steel, and will either go bankrupt trying to absorb 
those costs, or will merely go out of business for lack of material 
with which to produce. 

Firms who normally purchase from 10 to 20 percent of their entire 
annual steel requirements from sources other than direct mill level are 
now forced to buy up to 80 percent, and sometimes more, from sources 
other than mill. Most of these outside purchases are at outrageously 
high prices. That, gentlemen, is slow death. No small manu- 
facturer can for many more months continue to be bled in this way and 
still exist. 

At this point I want to tell you a simple, factual story of what 
happened to my own individual company in this regard. Some in 
attendance here may remember some publicity that was given last 
February to the first part of my story. For early in 1950, our company 
placed with a steel mill orders for our requirements for the year of 1950 
in galvanized sheet steel. Deliveries were spaced over several months. 
As was natural, delivery was delayed so that the material scheduled 
for February was not shipped until May, and when it arrived, only 
half of the February order was contained in the shipment. The 
remaining one-half was back-ordered, and we were informed that it 
would come with the next month’s allotment, which they felt sure 
would be shipped in June. 

June came and went, but we received no galvanized steel from this 
mill. Finally, in July we were given a shipping date, and such a 
definite promise of delivery that we felt safe in scheduling production 
of the other component parts of the implement. The shipping date 
promised, however, soon passed with no notice of shipment. In 
answer to our many and insistent phone queries, we received evasive 
replies, and finally we were informed that they guessed the mill had 
just lost our shipment of nearly 100 tons of galvanized sheet steel. 

Finally we were convinced that we were not going to get not only 
the shipment promised for July, but any of the several remainin 
orders we had placed with the same mill. We then, of course, trie 
frantically to place our orders with other sources of supply rather than 
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shut our plant down. We already had a sizable investment in ma- 
terial and labor for component parts, and a large portion of our meager 
working capital was tied up. Being unable to place our order with 
any other mill or warehouse, we were forced to seek relief on the so- 
called open market. 

We learned that the word “open” meant that the price was open 
on the top end. It was not many days after our losing the mill ship- 
ment that we were offered a shipment of steel in our exact sheet size 
and gage, but instead of coming to us at a mill price of between 6 and 
7 cents a pound, it was offered to us at 12 cents a pound. This was 
such a shock to our system that we could not decide immediately 
about the matter, and so requested permission to think it over until 
the next day. But early the next morning we were forced to admit 
that our only chance to stay in business was to pay the premium price 
in order to get steel to release our invested capital and supply our 
customers with implements. 

When we called back, however, to accept the offer of 12 cents per 
pound, we were informed that we were out of date. Twelve cents 
was the price yesterday; today the price was 14 cents. By taking 
overnight to make up our minds, we lost another $1,400. 

We were, of course, concerned about the fact that since we use a 
peculiar sheet size not normally available at warehouse level or on the 
open market, that we were able to obtain this sizable shipment in our 
exact size. We were soon to learn the reason why, for when the ship- 
ment arrived, the bill of lading bore the printed name of the steel com- 
pany who had canceled our order. Gentlemen, we had just bought at 
twice the regular price a portion of the steel we lost at mill level. A 
week or so later we were offered the rest of our shipment, and bought 
it at also a very high price. 

Since that time we have been forced to continue buying high-priced 
steel for the majority of our sheet steel requirements. This, in spite 
of the fact that our company has been in business for 50 years and has 
been for that entire period a legitimate customer of several of the large 
steel companies in the Chicago area. 

A more recent sequel to this experience of ours happened to us in 
the month of April 1951. Again being faced with either buying pre- 
mium steel or closing our plant, and in an effort to release a partially 
completed inventory, we ordered on April 9 from a steel broker in 
Chicago 20,000 pounds of 34 by 96 16-gage steel sheets at a price of 
$19.85 per hundred pounds, f. o. b. Detroit. That steel should cost us 
not to exceed 6 cents per pound, f. o. b. Chicago. The steel was sup- 
posedly in stock and could be shipped immediately. In fact, they 
promised to ship by truck the same day we ordered. Our purchase 
order carried the written notation that delivery was to be made so that 
the steel would be in our plant no later than Friday the 13th. Ap- 
parently Friday the 13th, was our unlucky day, because the steel did 
not arrive. In fact, gentlemen, it has not yet arrived. 

After many insistent phone calls, this small lot of steel also was 
reported lost. If you can merely uncover all of the steel that has 
gotten lost in the last 9 months, you will have enough to supply a 
majority of the farm equipment industry for a year. 

It was amazing to us to receive a printed list from the same steel 
broker on April 16, offering a lot of 20,000 pounds of 36 by 96 16-gage 
galvanized steel sheets for sale. We found it hard to understand why, 
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when our shipment was several days past due, they could still offer 
for sale an identical lot of steel. .We were soon educated on this, 
however, when we were informed that we probably wouldn’t get the 
steel because one of the other boys in the office had apparently sold 
our shipment at a much higher price. 

This story, gentlemen, can be repeated not once, but hundreds of 
times, and cack happenings prove to me that merely trying to release 
a pool of free steel will in no way enable the small manufacturer to 
buy material at a legitimate source and at a legitimate price. It is 
not a matter of limiting production to make steel available. Steel 
is available in unlimited quantity. It is rather a matter of setting up 
a system of compulsion that will assure the small manufacturer that 
his purchase order will be accepted by the steel mill and delivered on 
schedule. 

Order M-—55 and its DO-87 rating for the month of June was a fine 
attempt. It was a step in the right direction, but it failed miserably 
to alleviate the problem. Most steel companies and warehouses 
failed to recognize the rating. Most orders were rejected, and those 
that were accepted were in many instances accepted for late delivery. 
This is because the order lacked teeth. In spite of having a priority 
rating, it lacked compulsion for acceptance and delivery. 

We felt somewhat relieved when we were informed that a controlled- 
materials plan was being worked out and would take effect on July 
1 and would operate in the third quarter of this year. We realized 
that such a plan takes time and cannot be put into effect overnight. 
We felt when this was first announced that we could live somehow 
until July Ist when a controlled-materials plan would enable us to 
get our share of material at regular source and regular price and on 
some decent delivery schedule. By now it is quite apparent that the 
CMP cannot operate in the third quarter. This has even been willing- 
ly admitted in Government agency offices. I have since been in- 
formed that work has been going on in the last few days to prepare a 
special third quarter program for the farm equipment industry, and 
this program is to be announced almost hourly. 

If and when it is announced, it does not contain a means of forcing 
steel mills to accept returned orders from small farm equipment 
manufacturers and to fill these orders in certain months it will be of 
no help and small business will continue to bleed to death, 

Now there is one other problem that is causing a great hardship 
on the small manufacturer of farm equipment at this moment, and 
this problem is occasioned by the manufacturers price roll-back order 
recently issued by the Office of Price Stabilization. In the face of all 
the material difficulties which I have just described to you rather 
sketchily, being faced constantly with the necessity of buying increas- 
ingly high priced steel, also having been operating for better than 3 
months under frozen prices which caught many manufacturers in an 
awkward position from a base period standpoint, and which price 
freeze carried no appeal or relief provision for hardship cases, we are 
now asked to roll our prices back. 

Naturally, this order has caused a great deal of confusion among 
small manufacturers. Most of us do not have sufficient accounting 
departments or clerical help, or even sufficient records to work the 
complicated formulas for determining our new ceiling prices. 

There is, of course, a wide variance, especially among small manu- 
facturers, in accounting methods so that it is difficult to get any 
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similarity among them on what is classed as direct labor and what 
is classed as overhead. Costs, at best, in many small plants are care- 
fully made estimates. This leaves many of us in almost complete 
darkness for figuring new selling prices that we feel might be legal. 
Further than that, we are faced with an unmistakable problem of 
having merchandise in distributor’s and dealers’ stocks which was 
shipped during the past several weeks under a ceiling price, and now 
it seems possible that many of us will have to reduce our prices and 
on top of absorbing a great many increased costs not allowed under 
the new price regulation, we will be faced by demands on the part 
of dealers and jobbers to rebate to them the difference in price for 
the units they carry in stock. 

Small manufacturers are always at the mercy of their customers, 
yet cannot stand the burden at this time after many months of sub- 
marginal operation because of lack of material and high priced mate- 
rial of absorbing increased costs of merchandise shipped i in the future, 
and rebating on merchandise shipped in the past. 

As if this were not enough, the confusion is still made worse by the 
fact that farm equipment dealers and distributors have no idea as to 
what legal price they can use on the equipment they buy from us for 
many of them have the interpretation that the new manufacturers’ 
roll-back order has no effect on retail or wholesale selling prices. 
Thus, even though we have a new and legal price to offer, they are 
not able to buy from us because they are frozen at still a different 
price. Interpretation as well as a program for appeal of hardship 
cases must be set up immediately in order to relieve the pressure of 
the present situation. The small farm equipment manufacturer has 
been operating in a vacuum for so many months that he cannot hold 
on for long without clarification of his-exact position so that he can 
be released to do some business. 

Gentlemen, as small-business men and good American citizens, we 
fully acknowledge that our Nation’s President has declared a state of 
emergency to exist, and if necessary, we are more than willing to 
accept our share of the burden of such an emergency. If the products 
we make are unnecessary and unwanted, we will be willing to do our 
best to support the Nation’s defense effort in the production of military 
needs. We find, however, that the door is not open for us to obtain 
war contracts and which is more, we have been led to believe that our 
products are essential to the feeding of the Nation and the world. 
We do not ask for favors nor more than our rightful share. All we 
ask for is a clarification of policy that will allow us to remain in business 
on at least some sort of sensible operating basis. 

We need to be able to plan our business for at least a few months in 
advance. For the past several months we have not been able to plan 
our business for days, let along weeks or months. Our employees are 
jittery, our labor turn-over is high because we have been unable in 
the confused situation to assure our workers of continued employment 
on any kind of a basis. Our sales policies and programs are in the 
wastebasket because we do not know now from one hour to the next 
what material will be available or what we will be allowed to produce 
or at what price we can sell it. 

You may be able to run a government on deficit spending intermi- 
nably, but a small business either operates onasensible basis or quickly 
closes up and goes out of existence. We ask that these problems be 
given immediate serious consideration and action. We need help now, 
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today, not in weeks or months. It does no good to operate after the 
patient has become deceased. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you very much, Mr. Butler. You have 
been very direct and specific. We will want to question you further 
and give you an opportunity to direct questions to representatives of 
the various agencies. 

We notice, however, that we have a number of men standing in the 
hall and are told there is available to us a room at the end of the hall 
that will provide greater seating capacity. Therefore, I believe this 
would be a good time to break in with a 10-minute recess to adjourn 
to larger quarters. 

(A recess was taken during which time the hearing reconvened in 
the Crystal Ballroom.) 

Chairman Burton. We will call the meeting to order. 

Mr. Butler, we have heard your prepared statement and undoubt- 
edly you will have further statements you wish to make. 

Mr. Burter. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Burton. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, 
and first I will ask my associates cae to question you following any 
amplification you may wish to make now. 

Mr. Burier. I might just add this, Mr. Chairman, that I do not 
believe I made it quite specific enough and plain enough in my pre- 
pared statement that we are faced with the very contaned problem 
of wondering how we as a small manufacturer or any of us as small 
manufacturers can figure a ceiling price or cost when we have utterly 
no idea what our material is going to cost us tomorrow. We assume 
that a manufacturer’s roll-back order affects also a steel mill, and our 
material suppliers of component parts since they, I assume, are also 
manufacturers. We have no idea how long it will take our suppliers 
to figure out what their ceiling prices to us are going to be nor do we 
have any idea how much material we will be able to get from mill 
source at mill price, and how much we are going to be forced to pay 
to the black market at their hourly fluctuating price for, as I pointed 
out to you, the black-market prices vary according to the demand of 
the hour, and even though you seemingly have bought a lot of steel 
this moment at a stated price someone else may come along on the 
next telephone call and offer a higher price for that steel and get it 
away from you. 

I confronted one of the steel brokers some time ago after the general 
price regulation had been issued with the fact that I thought prices 
were frozen, and he laughed and he said, ‘‘Who believes in that stuff?” 
The next statement he made was, “You know if we want to we can 
prove sales during the base period at as high as 30 cents per pound 
so that under the general price regulation we can raise our prices from 
the present’’—at that time it was 19 cents a pound—‘‘to 30 cents a 
pound, and still be legal if we want to.”’ 

Under such conditions how can we say what our costs will be this 
afternoon, let alone next week, when we have to sell our merchandise 
under a new ceiling price. 

Chairman Burton. Some of those statements are astounding. I 
am surprised that they claim to have established any such figures, but 
I take it that you will produce for the proper parties names, dates, 
and figures? 

Mr. Burier. I can produce many names, dates, and figures, Mr. 
Chairman. Unfortunately, however, the list of those will not be 
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nearly as complete as I would like to have them because, as you can 
easily appreciate, the steel brokers are very smart operators. Most 
of their offerings are made by telephone, and being a small business 
we are not equipped with wire recorders to record telephone conversa- 
tions. Even most of them refuse to accept written purchase orders 
or send you any written acknowledgements of the order. However, 
we have found they do have to accept checks in payment, and so we 
can submit some invoices and some checks to show that we have 
paid certain prices for steel. 

A few of them have offered steel by telegram. I have such a tele- 
gram I picked at random off my desk before I left offering steel: 

Now available subject to prior sale; prompt shipment from Portland, Oreg., 
150 tons of %; 100 tons of 316; 350 tons of 44-inch; 400 tons of %, open hearth 
plate, all 60 by 120, $9.75 a hundredweight f. o. b. Portland, Oreg.— 
signed, Standard International Corp., New York City. 

Any purehasing agent tells me that steel should normally cost us 
about 4 cents a pound f. o. b. Chicago. 

Chairman Burron. As well as being a small manufacturer you are 
president of the association, and | take it that vours is an example 
and there will be many others with similar experience? 

Mr. Burier. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The story I have 
told you has been told in terms of my own personal experience, and 
our own company, because naturally, | know it best. I am more 
acquainted with the facts. However, the stories of those to follow 
me | feel sure will substantiate my claim that this story can be repeated 
not once but a hundred times or many hundred times. 

In March I was asked to come to Washington to testify on the 
problems facing the farm equipment industry before a subcommittee 
of agriculture, and to make sure that I fulfilled the obligation en- 
trusted to me as president of our association and told an industry- 
wide picture, or at least, an association-wide picture, instead of my 
own individual facts, | sent a letter to our entire membership and 
received answers from 90 percent of our membership. These tele- 
grams substantiate in main, and I submit any that you wish to be 
put on the record, that small farm equipment manufacturers are now 
having to buy as high as 80 percent of their steel from other than legiti- 
mate sources at outrageously high prices. They further substantiate 
the claim that unless given relief immediately, they are going to die 
for want of material or for want of money with which to buy high- 
priced steel. 

Chairman Burton. Those you will submit as exhibits for the 
record, I take it? 

Mr. Burier. You may have them and a copy of the letter to which 
the telegrams are in answer. 

(The letter and telegrams referred to are incorporated herein as 
Exhibit A.) 

Chairman Burron. I understand that you stated that although 
there was no steel for you, in your opinion there is no steel shortage. 

Mr. Burier. That is right. 

Chairman Burron. It is merely a matter of price you will pay? 

Mr. Butter. | hesitate, Mr. Chairman, to be put in the same class 
with the famous figure, John L. Lewis, who said about a year ago, 
during a coal strike, that there was no shortage of coal, it was just a 
matter of distribution, because I feel that when he said that he meant 
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it was all under the ground and it was just a matter of getting it out 
of the ground and distributed; but I will say that there is no real 
shortage of steel. It is merely a matter of who has it and what price 
you have to pay to get it. I offer in substantiation of that claim the 
fact that automobile production has continued to soar, week after 
week, in this country, and they make automobiles out of steel. In 
fact, the latest figures I happen to have with me from a newspaper 
clipping in the Des Moines Revister of March 17 show that during 
that week, automobile production was 10,000 more cars than the week 
before, and yet that is the same time that we were being told that we 
could not get any steel because there was such a severe shortage. 
How did the automobile people get it, if it is short? 

I also submit to you the reasons why we, as small manufacturers, 
cannot buy this steel, for, as | pointed out to the Committee on 
Agriculture, in my testimony before them in March, the steel mills 
have chosen to go on a customer allotment basis, and under this sys- 
tem they say that unless you bought steel from them during a base 
period, most of which is based on purchases in 1939 and 1940, you 
cannot have steel now. 

Mr. McKinnon. Right there, Mr. Butler, isn’t it true that these 
steel mills have increased their capacity over that base level? They 
are in a position to supply new firms. 

Mr. Bur.ier. That is absolutely correct. They are now producing 
at what the Census Bureau, | believe, or the Department of Com- 
merce says is 102 percent of capacity. 

Mr. McKinnon. Even their capacity has increased tremendously 
since 1939. 

Mr. Burier. That is correct. 

Mr. McKinnon. So that is a fallacious standard, isn’t it? 

Mr. Burter. That is also correct. 

Chairman Burron. If, as you state, there is no shortage of steel, 
and there is a time lag in defense consumption over that projected, 
is it possible that in these second hands there could be an accumulation 
of steel that will be a weight on the market and could tend to help 
the price situation? 

Mr. Burier. Definitely, definitely. There may be many who do 
not agree with me. Not as president of the association, but my per- 
sonal observation is that you would have little to worry about on 
prices of farm equipment if you just made steel available at mill level. 
The cost of farm equipment is in the main determined by the cost of 
material. 

Chairman Burton. How would you suggest it be made available at 
mill level? 

Mr. Burver. By creating a priority system similar to the controlled 
materials plan that existed in World War II days, which allots a 
manufacturer a definite allotment of steel to make a definite number of 
machines, and then, with teeth in that order, that forces the steel 
company to accept purchase orders for that allotment and to make 
deliveries within stated months. 

Chairman Burton. That would be a priority to the manufacturers 
of the agricultural equipment, as I take it? 

Mr. Burier. Yes, and other essential industries, of course. 

Chairman Burton. Now, that was the point. You would say other 
essential industries? 
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Mr. Butter. Oh, definitely. We do not want to be any better than 
anybody else that is essential. 

Chairman Burton. And you do not think that necessary to obtain 
the steel you need? In other words, you think there is enough to go 
around for essential needs, civilian as well as defense? 

Mr. Buruer. | definitely think there is enough to go around. 

Mr. Rrex_man. That is, if it is properly allocated? 

Mr. Butrier. Properly allocated, that is right. 1 received a phone 
call yesterday morning from a man in New York City offering me 100 
tons of 36 by 96 galvanized sheet steel at 22 cents a pound, f. o. b. 
New York. 

Mr. Damas. Mr. Chairman, right there. Mr. Butler, can you 
identify that telephone call? I realize that telephone calls are not as 
good as documents, but at least it gives us a name which can be in- 
vestigated and the source of the steel offered determined, I believe, sir. 

Chairman Burrox. Would you think it necessary to do that in 
this meeting or to the proper party? 

Mr. Damas. I think it should be a matter of public record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Burier. I would prefer, if | mav have permission, to do so, to 
supply the committee that name this afternoon after I have checked 
with my office. 

Chairman Burton. I would say that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Burier. | can supply it, but 1 would have to phone the office 
to substantiate it. I want to be sure I am telling you the truth, as 
I tell it. 

Chairman Burron. Mr. McKinnon, do you care to take the witness? 

Mr. McKinnon. | was very much interested in that order that 
this mill lost. You never heard them losing an order from Interna- 
tional Harvester, did you? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Butter. In principle, I agree with what you say. Unfortu- 
nately, | have no knowledge— 

Mr. McKinnon. You cannot testify to that fact? 

Mr. Burter. Of International Harvester operation, and I have no 
claim to be able to speak for any large manufacturer. We represent 
entirely small manufacturers. 

Mr. McKinnon. While you bave a very definite price problem, 
basically your major problem is a matter of getting steel at the regular 
level of price? 

Mr. Burver. At a regular level, that is right. 

Mr. McKinnon. And, therefore, your problem, as you come to us, 
is trying to get some sort of an order or some sort of regulation? 

Mr. Butter. That is right. 

Mr. McKinnon. That will force the mills to distribute into regular 
channels? 

Mr. Burier. That is right. 

Mr. McKinnon. Even if we have to go to the length of rationing 
the product to see that it gets to the places where it is supposed to end 
up and not into the black market hands? 

Mr. Butter. Substantially, ves. I do not believe that we are yet 
in @ position that rationing as such is necessary. 

Mr. McKinnon. That would be a bit extreme, but it would be 
justified if it came to that, would it not, to keep these men alive and 
to keep the essential industries in operation? 
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Mr. Burier. That is right. Had you been in our town or in the 
city of Milwaukee a few weeks ago, when high water flooded the fair 
grounds and brought to light more automobiles than anybody ever 
thought existed because they had to be gotten out of cover, you would 
find out soon enough that there is no shortage. It is merely a matter 
of distribution. 

Mr. McKinnon. In effect, I do not know as you are so much in 
competition with the automobile industry as you are being forced 
into competition with each other through the black market operation. 

Mr. Burier. That is right. You see, Mr. Chairman, many, in 
fact a large majority, I would guess, of the small farm equipment 
manufacturers are new in business, within the last 10 years, and yet 
the quota basis used by the steel mills says you cannot have steel 
unless you bought from us 10 years ago. That is like saying to the 
newborn children of this country, “You cannot go to school unless 
you attended that school 5 years before you were born.” 

Mr. McKinnon. Can you identify for the record, Mr. Butler, the 
name of the firm, the mill that you placed this original order with 
back here, these specialized sheets, and the order was accepted for 
delivery—when was it, last July? 

Mr. Bur.er. June or July. 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. This was a year ago; this was the original 
order, and then can you identify to us for the record the name of the 
firm, the broker that called vou up and offered you the same specifica- 
tions and the steel that you later claim was identified as your order 
so we can have those to trace down and do a little work on through 
OPS and NPA? 

Mr. Burver. Yes, sir. The name of the steel company with whom 
we placed the order for steel was the International Rolling Mill 
Products Co. of Chicago. They in turn were purchasing the steel 
from the Newport Rolling Mills at Newport, Ky. I have since been 
told by conversation only—I cannot vouch for its truth—I have been 
told by rumor that the actual reason we did not get the steel was that 
the Newport Rolling Mill was purchased by a group of manufacturers 
in order to assure their own source of supply. Now, manufacturers 
of civilian products entering into the steel mill business is not a normal 
function, and they would not do it if they were not under very serious 
circumstances of not being able to assure their source. 

The broker from whom we subsequently purchased the lots of 
steel was the Canal Steel Co. of Chicago. 

Mr. McKinnon. Have you ever heard of them before? 

Mr. Burver. | had not heard of them previous to that time, but I 
think our purchasing department had had phone calls from them 
previous to that time. 

Mr. McKinnon. It wasn’t a quickie organization that set up for 
this type of business? 

Mr. Burixr. I don’t know when they started. All I know is they 
just have an office in Chicago. The steel that we ordered April 9 of 
this vear, and has become lost, was bought from the Ralson Steel Co. 
in Chicago. t 

Mr. McKinnon. You feel that the CMP plan, with adequate en- 
forcement penalties, would probably take care of the-—— 

Mr. Buviccr. 1 would not condemn the steel companies that severely 
vet. 
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Mr. McKinnon. You mean you would not want a CMP plan for 
farm-implement business? 

Mr. Burver. As far as having to go with penalties. I do not know; 
maybe you have to put penalties with a CMP plan; maybe you did 
before. But it worked before. 

Mr. McKrynon. I understood you to say a moment ago that vou 
felt that penalties would be necessary in case the plan wasn’t followed 
or respected. 

Mr. Buriexr. That might be necessary. However, I think that the 
men who run steel companies are also Americans and will respect a 
Government order that has teeth in it and actually tells them what to 
do. The reason they did not respect M-—55 was because it lacked 
teeth. It just assigned to the farm-equipment industry a rating of 
DO-S87, and then it did not say where the steel with which to fill those 
orders was to come from, and DO-87 took its place along with all the 
other DO-rated orders and came out of a percentage allotment of 
their production that they had previously been assessed. And so 
their answer was, “Our production allotment is all filled up with other 
DO ordets, and we cannot honor any DO-S87’s. 

Mr. McKinnon. Do you think traffic laws would be enforcible if 
there wasn’t any penalties attached to a violator? 

Mr. Burier. That, I seriously doubt, because,as you and I both 
know, they are not too well enforced penalties. 

Mr. McKtnnon. I think the same thing applies to any sort of 
rationing or allocation plan. 

Chairman Burron. Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rrewuman. Mr. Butler, you have spoken—in your first state- 
ment, you stated that you represent at least 150 of these small manu- 
facturers in this part of the country. 

Mr. Burier. That was our paid-in membership at my last check 
at our Chicago office about 10 days ago. Our organization, gentle- 
men, is new, having been formally set in operation last October. 

Mr. Rreniman. Well, you have given us a very interesting state- 
ment here in respect to your own personal problem in your own 
industry. How far does that go down the line with the rest of these 
members? Do you feel that they have felt the same impact that you 
have? 

Mr. Bur ter. Naturally, the picture varies from manufacturer to 
manufacturer, depending upon —— 

Mr. Rrewiman. You are representing 150 to us here? 

Mr. But ier. Depending upon his length of time in business and 
perhaps depending somewhat upon his aggressiveness with which he 
is able to pursue the purchasing of steel; also perhaps varying accord- 
ing to his capital ability. Some of our members, even though small, 
are adequately backed by capital and are therefore able to withstand 
this shock a little, but T would say, Mr. Chairman, that these tele- 

rams, for one; the testimony of others that will follow, that you will 
cae yet today, for two; will substantiate my claim that the story 
I have told you is more or less an average picture and prevails to a 
large extent among a vast majority of 1,600 manufacturers. Were 
you to sit in my office for just 1 day and take the long distance phone 
calls that I take from members crying about their terrible condition 
and their inability to get steel, you would have no doubt that my 
picture is not singular. 
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Mr. Riewiman. I want that for the record, but I want to follow 
through with this. You have stated that in some instances the price 
of steel has gone up as much as four times as high as you paid previ- 
ously for it? 

Mr. Bur.er. That is correct. 

Mr. Riesuman. And that if we wanted to give a direct stroke at 
inflation in this country, we could take care of this steel situation, 
which would bring the price of these farm products down. Now, my 
question is, How much have the prices of these farm implements 
increased due to this additional price you have had to pay for steel? 

Mr. Burier. I do not feel that I am capable of answering that 
question truthfully for the industry, Mr. Chairman, as ead as I 
would like to. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Well, if you would get the record straight—I 
would like to be the chairman, but this is the chairman, Mr. Burton. 

Mr. Buriter. Excuse me, Mr. Riehlman. 

Farm-equipment prices have not risen as much, generally, as other 
prices. 

Mr. RrexumMan. Have you increased in your own operation the 
price of your products? 

Mr. Buruer. Definitely. 

Mr. RreaumMan. Approximately to what percent? 

Mr. Bur_er. On some products as high as 25 percent. 

Mr. Rresuman. Of course, if you are supposed to stay in business 
and if you have to operate through purchasing steel wherever you 
can get it—we all hate to call it black market, but that is the true 
name that we have to call it—and you have to roll back your prices, 
you are not going to stay in business very long, are you? 

Mr. Burier. That is exactly what 1 mean. I am here fighting 
for my life. 

Mr. Rrewtman. That would be true, then, to practically every 
other small operator in the industry? 

Mr. Burier. Exactly. 

Mr. Rreniman. Now, there is a very interesting statement that 
you made, that in your operation you told us this morning that you 
have had to pay, in a period of 1 year, $65,000 in premiums for 
the price of steel, is that correct? 

Mr. Burier. If I may correct that, Mr. Riehlman, it was paid out 
in a period of 6 months, from July 1, 1950 to December 31, 1950. 

Mr. Rienuman. Is that same percentage prevailing at this time in 
the operation of your industry? 

Mr. Burver. In the operation of our individual company, it prob- 
ably is not prevailing to such a large extent, because we have gotten 
to the place where we do not have enough money to continue to pay it. 

Mr. Riexuman. I. think that is all I have at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Burton. May I ask, vour reference has been principally 
to steel. Does this apply to other materials that you must have, iron, 
cast iron, aluminum, copper, or does it happen that your principal 
raw material is steel? P 

Mr. Burier. As I understand the information given me and from 
my own personal experience, the main problem is steel. I have heard 
of little or no problem with regard to cast iron. Cast iron prices from 
foundries have risen substantially, approximately 30 percent in very 
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many cases, according to our own foundry in Waterloo. However, the 
supply seems to be there. Other manufacturers who will testify here 
today may be able to answer that more directly from their own expe- 
rience. There is, of course, difficulty in obtaining copper and alumi- 
num. They are, however, used in the farm equipment industry in 
small amounts, and so even though some individual may be hurt 
tremendously because of inability to get copper or aluminum, the 
over-all picture is not so bad. We do not hear about it, in other words. 

Chairman Burton. The so-called death sentence, then, on alumi- 
num has not affected your industry too much? 

Mr. Burver. | know of only one company who would be affected 
by that materially because there is little aluminum used in farm 
equipment, and we manufacturers are somewhat resourceful in being 
able to adapt substitutes for it, but what are you going to substitute, 
if you cannot get steel? 

Chairman Burton. Mr. Dalmas, would you care to take the witness? 

Mr. Daumas. I would like to ask Mr. Butler two or three questions. 

Mr. Butler, you spoke of the CMP plan of World War Il. Are 
you familiar with the proposed CMP plan of NPA? 

Mr. Burver. | believe I am. 

Mr. Dautmas. Which is called the open-end plan? 

Mr. Burier. I believe I am. 

Mr. Datmas. Would you clarify for the record, as you see it, the 
essential differences between the World War I] CMP plan and the 
present proposed plan? 

Mr. Burier. As I understand it, Mr. Dalmas, the CMP plan of 
World War II controlled all industry and all materials, whereas the 
present proposed CMP plan provides for only so-called essential 
programs and leaves a wide variety of civilian uses out in the open 
to compete for whatever materia! is left. If I am wrong, that is my 
own personal interpretation. 

Mr. Datmas. Under the present open-end plan you would have a 
certain quantity of steel in the free market which would be subjected 
to the same practices, undoubtedly, as vou have described them? 

Mr. Burier. Exactly so. Those of us who would come under the 
essential programs would be protected, and the rest of the manu- 
facturers who are not essential would be just as bad off as we are today. 

Mr. Datmas. So that, vou feel that the CMP plan, as proposed, is 
not sufficient to take care of the situation as it exists today in the steel 
industry? 

Mr. Bur.er. IT suppose there is a little selfishness in all of us, Mr. 
Dalmas, and so I have been mainly concerned to do my job for our 
own industry first of all; and, realizing that we should come under the 
CMP plan and be protected by it, 1 have been content to work on 
that angle and, probably, I have not been too mindful of those who 
would not be under its protective covering. However, I will admit 
readily that you will not stamp out the black market in steel without 
making the controlled materials plan all-inclusive. It will just mean 
that a different class of customers will be gouged, many of them small 
business. 

Mr. Damas. You realize, of course, that many of your suppliers 
and many manufacturers who make products which cannot be 
accurately classified as farm equipment, would be affected and would 
not have any priorities under this plan at all? In other words, you 
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might be short of materials because certain of your processing manu- 
facturers of parts, and so on, that you buy, would not be under the 
program, and you would still be short of steel? 

Mr. Burier. I am very glad you told me, because I did not realize 
that, and had I realized it, I certainly would have hollered about it. 
I was under the mistaken, apparently, impression that we would be 
assigned a rating which we might in turn be able to pass on to our 
suppliers of component parts, so that they in turn would be able to 
get the material with which to supply the parts, and if that is not 
included in the CMP plan, then you are certainly correct, it would 
not do us any good at all. 

Mr. Daumas. I am informed by Mr. Clark that only the manu- 
facturers of direct military equipment can extend that order to its 
final conclusion. Whether that is absolutely correct, | do not know. 

Mr. Burter. I] am just a small town boy from the country, and I do 
not profess to be able to read these orders and understand them. | 
have done my best, but, if that is correct, then the present CMP plan 
will do us no good whatsoever. 

Mr. Daumas. I want to ask you a question, Mr. Butler, about sheet 
steel. I believe sheet steel, cold rolled, galvanized, and so on, are the 
principal steel products used in your industry. Is that correct? 
Would you say the bulk of it was steel sheets, among the smaller 
manufacturers? 

Mr. Burver. No, there is a tremendous amount of it that is made 
up of sheet steel, but there is also a lot of other material mill bars and 
shapes, angle irons and flats, shafting. 

Mr. Damas. In your industry, isn’t it so that at least 75 percent 
of your requirements are sheet steel and light plate? 

Mr. Burier. That may be true. I have no reliable source to say 
that that is true. 

Mr. Datmas. Do you have the latest figure on the amount, the 
total amount of steel used by the agricultural implement and equip- 
ment industry? 

Mr. Butzer. I am informed by the Bureau of Census that is ap- 
proximately 3.8 percent of the Nation’s supply. 

Mr. Damas. In other words, out of a 90 million ton finished steel 
production, you would use somewhere around 3 million tons of steel, 
your entire industry? 

Mr. Burier. That would be substantially correct. 

Mr. Daumas. One more question on steel sheets. They have been 
short, have they not, ever since World War II? 

Mr. Burier. Definitely. They never did catch up. 

Mr. Daumas. For the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
this statement about steel sheets in connection with the automobile 
industry and the general supply situation. 

In 1949, the steel industry produced approximately 19 million tons 
of light-gage steel sheets of all sorts. Of that 19 million tons in 1949, 
the automobile industry consumed about 43 percent. The demand at 
that time was around 25 million tons. I understand that the produc- 
tion has now really decreased due to certain supporting defense pro- 
grams, such as car plates and ore-vessel plates, and so on, and the 
demand now is around 30 million, with the supply still shrinking 
somewhat. We checked the figures on automobiles the other day 
and found out that of the available supply of light-gage steel sheets 
the automobile industry was using approximately 54 percent. 
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Chairman Burton. Why the shrinkage in production? 

Mr. Damas. Because they have changed over mills for this plate 
production for these supporting programs. 

Mr. Rosentuav. There is one other factor in there, if I may say so. 

Mr. Damas. Just a moment, Mr. Rosenthal. 

Mr. RosenrHar. Excuse me. 

Mr. Datmas. One other question, Mr. Butler, and then I am 
finished. Do you have any idea of the route by which this steel 
gets into these gray and black markets? Is it manufacturers who, 
we will say, can realize more from the steel than they receive for their 
finished products, who are selling it? Do you know of any instance 
where a mill has had anything to do with the steel getting into the 
black market? 

Mr. Burver. I have no concrete information, Mr. Dalmas, that 
would lead me to believe that the steel mill is actually feeding the 
black market directly. I can only see the two open faced results, 
the turn-down by the steel mills and the claim of shortage, the avail- 
ability of steel from the brokers and nothing that the steel has to 
come out of the same steel mills that turn us down. I have watched 
carefully to try to find steel mill markings on the sheets bought from 
the black market but, unfortunately, most mills do not mark their 
sheets, and so we have been unable to trace it. 

If I had any definite information to lead me to believe that this 
steel came directly out of some specific steel mill, 1 would not only 
be glad to tell it to you, but I would by now have been in the office of 
the president of that steel company and told it to him, for I do be- 
lieve that at top level in management of the steel companies there is 
a desire, at least an expressed desire, to ferret out the channel through 
which this steel gets to the black market and to eliminate it. 

Mr. Dawcmas. I| agree with you on that. Now, this question: Has 
any steel mill that you have applied to for mill shipments referred 
you to their warehouses? 

Mr. Butter. Yes, sir. I sat with my purchasing agent about 
three months ago in the office of Inland Steel Co. of this city and was 
told by the gentleman across the desk, whose name our purchasing 
agent can supply me, if necessary, that they had no steel for us as a 
mill, but that we could probably get a large portion of our needs from 
Ryerson, who is their wholly owned warehouse, because they saw to 
it that Ryerson had steel. 

Chairman Burron. Had you been direct customers before? 

Mr. Burier. We have been direct customers of Inland and are 
still direct customers of Inland on many shapes and sizes of steel but 
not on sheet steel. 

Mr. Datmas. What is the warehouse differential at the present 
time, over the base price? 

Mr. Butter. About 10 percent. 

Chairman Burton. About 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. Butter. Yes. 

Chairman Burton. That is a very fair margin, isn’t it? You 
should come out all right on that. 

Mr. Datmas. The warehouse price considering size, type, and 
quality is about 40 percent over the base mill price, is it not? 

Mr. Butter. That is right. 

Mr. Damas. In other words, if certain steel were $100 a ton at the 
mill, the pricefat*the warehouse would be $140 a ton? 
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Mr. Bur.ier. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Rimatman. How many of these warehouses, would you say, 
are owned by the steel companies themselves? 

Mr. Burcer. I know of only one. 

Mr. Damas. It is a fact, Mr. Riehlman, if | may supply the infor- 
mation for the record, that a great many of the integrated mills do own 
warehouses, and a great deal of the distribution of steel, probably 
20 percent of it, takes place through warehouses, independent and 
mill-owned warehouses. 

Mr. Burier. Do not misunderstand me, gentlemen. The legiti- 
mate steel warehouse has had a place in our distribution of steel in 
this country for many years. 

Mr. Damas. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Burter. And many of our members are so small and their 
requirements for steel so small that they must buy a majority of their 
requirements from those warehouses. 

Mr. Daumas. But a mill buyer is entitled to go to the mill and get 
his steel? 

Mr. Burier. That is correct. 

Mr. Daumas. Without being sent to a warehouse? 

Mr. Buruer. But when you are after 100 tons of steel you should 
not be forced to go to a warehouse to buy it, because that is definitely 
a mill order. 

Mr. Daumas. One hundred tons would be approximately two maxi- 
mum cars, would it not, of certain types of steels? 

Mr. Burier. One hundred tons would be, yes, two cars. 

Mr. Dautmas. Twenty tons is a minimum mill shipment, isn’t 
that so? 

Mr. Burier. That is right, a minimum ear. 

Mr. Daumas. A minimum carload mill shipment? 

Mr. Buriter. Of some types of steel 6,000 pounds will get you a 
mill order. 

Mr. Daumas. That is right. I was thinking of sheets. 

Mr. Burier. However, the small manufacturer who regularly and 
normally buys even from these warehouses has been repeatedly turned 
down by the warehouses and forced to go to the black market. I sup- 
pose that might be due to the fact that many of us who are mill 
customers have been shoved back to the warehouse, and the warehouse 
has shoved their customers back to the black market. 

Mr. Daumas. Mr. Chairman, for the record I would like to eali 
attention to an NPA release 649 of a hearing held by the National 
Production Authority on the Bethlehem Steel Ce.’s request for per- 
mission to refuse sale of steel to a warehouse of a company on the 
ground that the latter’s resale price is too high. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co., in an application for exception, asked that it be not required 
to sell nonrated steel to Acorn Lron & Supply Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
on the ground that Acorn has resold steel at a price in excess of the 
prevailing market level in the Philadelphia area, and I believe, sir, for 
the record, we should say that the committee’s staff has not found any 
instance of a reputable steel manufacturer doing other than trying to 
police the industry insofar as steel getting into the black ‘market is 
concerned. 

I would like to have this release made a part of the record. 

Chairman Burton. We will incorporate it into the record. 
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(The release is as follows:) 


NATIONAL Propuction AuTHOoRITY— UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
[Released Tuesday, May 8, 1951] 
N PA-649 
SPECIAL STEEL HEARING 


The National Production Authority, United States Department of Commerce, 
today heard testimony on the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s request for permission to 
refuse sale of stee| to a warehouse company on the grounds that the latter’s resale 
price is too high. 

A special NPA review board which conducted the hearing will make recom- 
mendations to Administrator Manly Fleischmann for decision. 

The matter involved the application of NPA Order M-—6, which requires steel 
producers to fill defense rated (DO) orders first and then distribute the remaining 
supply to their regular customers, including warehouses. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co., in an application for exception, asked that it not 
be required to sell nonrated steel to Acorn Iron & Supply Co. of Philadelphia, 
Pa., on the grounds that Acorn has resold stee! at a price in excess of the prevailing 
market leve! in the Philadelphia area. 

The Acorn Co. replied that it has not charged unreasonable prices and that when 
its prices were higher than normal, it was a resuit of being forced to go outside the 
regular mill-to-warehouse channel to obtain the steel it needed. This is a com- 
mon practice, Acorn said. 

A number of factors influence its resale price, a spokeman for the warehouse 
company said, including special sizes and types of steel, handling costs, cutting 
costs, and shipping distances. 

Bethlehem representatives argued that the prices published periodically by 
steel-industry magazines constitute the prevailing market level, but Acorn said 
that those quotations are only an indication of the price index and do not accu- 
rately reflect actual current market prices. Nor, Acorn said further, does it take 
into account special circumstances. 

Harold Medina, Jr., was the attorney for Bethlehem. Isidor Ostroff represented 
the Acorn Co. T. Munford Boyd, of NPA, presided as chairman of the special 
review board. 


Mr. Allett, | believe you had questions. 

Mr. Auuerr. Mr. Butler, | was interested in your statement con- 
cerning the flood of the fairgrounds in Milwaukee and the number of 
cars that were thereby washed into sight. What is the situation on 
the production and demand in the farm equipment field, as far as you 
know, that is, your association? For instance, your production for the 
last quarter, how does it stack up for the production of the previous 
quarter? 

Mr. Burver. | am sorry that I do not feel qualified to tell you the 
production of farm machinery for the industry for the last quarter as 
compared with previous quarters. The production of my own par- 
ticular company 1s down about 25 percent from the previous quarter. 
There is a very visible supply of farm machinery in the hands of 
dealers. However, unlike automobile supply, all of the supply of 
implements is quite visible in my opinion. It is not hidden; it is all 
out in the open; and within a very few months the supply at dealer 
level can dissipate itself into the hands of the American farmer 
because of the asking of an increased agricultural program. 

I will admit willingly that perhaps the farmer himself is not yet 
hurt by a shortage of equipment in general. There may be some 
specific shortages of individual implements, but he may not be hurt 
yet by the shortage in general. However, gentlemen, I call your 
attention to the situation we found ourselves in at the start of World 
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War II when we ignored the situation for so long that the shortage 
became acute and then we had to run like the devil to catch up. 

The other thing I call your attention to is that if you go entirely on 
the basis that you will wait until the farmer himself is in dire need to 
rise up and ask for more farm equipment, the small farm-equipment 
manufacturers for whom I am pleading will have died and gone out of 
business, and you would not get the equipment when the farmer hollers 
for it because it would not be available. 

Mr. Auuerr. You mentioned the fact that your production was 
down about 25 percent. Is that as a result of a decrease in demand or 
an inability to get materials, or a combination of both? 

Mr. Burcer. It is quite largely because of an inability to get ma- 
terials. My own company at this moment has a partially completed 
run of 200 farm portable grain elevators in our shop that has been 
there since the first day of December, and because we are limited in 
operating capital, and that represents such a tie-up of our capital, 
we have had to borrow the money with which to carry that investment. 
I have now been forced to admit that I am probably going to have to 
buy a substantial quantity of steel from the black market to com- 
plete and liquidate that equipment in order to get my investment 
back, because if I wait for assistance from NPA orders, I feel that the 
interest on the money in the meantime will equal the price I will have 
to pay for the steel. ' 

Mr. Daumas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this: How much equip- 
ment is involved in that— 

Mr. Burier. Two hundred farm grain elevators, and it represents 
a tie-up to us of approximately $50,000—— 

Mr. Daumas. How much steel is required to complete them? 

Mr. Burier. $2,500 worth of steel at mill price. 

Mr. Datmas. How many tons would that be? 

Mr. Burier. About 25 tons. 

Mr. Daumas. Thank you. ; 

Chairman Burton. You have, I believe, mentioned for the first 
time one of your products. Would it not be well to put in the record 
your principal products? 

Mr. Burter. I will be glad to do so, Mr. Chairman. Our company 
manufactures cream separators, spiked tooth harrows, manure spread- 
ers, hay rakes, and portable grain elevators, several models of each . 
implement. 

Chairman Burton. You referred to inventories in your line, in- 
visible supply. Is that principally seasonal, or is there any unusual 
accumulation? 

Mr. Burier. It is principally seasonal. Remember, gentlemen, 
that we have had in the farming area a very hard and long winter. 
The farmers have not been able to get off their farms to come to town; 
the dealers have not been able to go out to sell. The spring has been 
late. In Iowa, in fact, in many areas we have not yet plowed our 
ground or sown our oats. The farmers have not been able to buy the 
equipment, and so it has been accumulating at not an unusual rate 
but accumulating against a future demand. That lulls some people 
into thinking there is an oversupply of farm equipment and caused me 
to say that within a few months it will be dissipated to the farmers of 
the country. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. Duncan Clark, you have questions? 
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Mr. Ciark. Yes; I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Builer, you are familiar with the telegram which went out after 
M-—55 was issued, the telegram which supplemented that. Did I 
understand you to say that that telegram was not being honored by 
steel suppliers? 

Mr. Burtier. The telegram to which I referred, Mr. Clark, was the 
original telegram setting up M-—55 that came out of, I believe 

Mr. Ciark. Hadn't there been a directive? 

Mr. Burver. There has been since then a directive telegram sent 
out which, had it arrived in time, I feel would have done some good. 

Mr. Ciark. | am familiar with at least one instance where that 
directive has not been able to help a manufacturer in your line of busi- 
ness. I wonder, do you know of any others where the direciive has 
not been effective, or what would be your comment on the directive, 
whether it has? 

Mr. Burtver. In general, the comments I receive are to the effect 
that it did little or no good because it arrived so late. I can appreciate 
that even a steel mill has to plan their business and their schedules 
for rolling steel close about 45 days previous to the actual rolling. 
The telegram arrived within 10 days—no, within about 20 days of the 
actual rolling, if I remember. 

Mr. Ciark. Now, the directive, as I understand it, is at the moment 
the strongest weapon that NPA has to assure a supply to any manu- 
facturer in your line of industry. It is considered somewhat stronger 
than a regular DO order, isn’t it? 

Mr. Burwer. | believe that is right. 

Mr. Ciark. So that, even in that case this directive had not been 
too effective. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Butuer. | might further add, Mr. Clark, that the steel-mill 
schedules for July are closing rapidly now, and unless a directive is 
issued or some compulsory order issued momentarily, the steel mills 
can gainsay quite logically that it arrived too late. 

Mr. Dautmas. Mr. Chairman, before the witness leaves the stand, 
I would like to ask him if he would supply the committee with all 
evidence that he has showing a gray or black or any irregular market 
in steel. 

Mr. Butuer. | will be most happy to do so, Mr. Dalmas. I have 
in my possession and will supply to you several photostatic copies of 
invoices paid to steel brokers, photostatic copies of telegram offerings 
of steel at outrageously high prices, and I will be glad to supply them. 

Chairman Burron. In the interests of conserving your time, it 
may be well for us to hear a few additional witnesses before we ask 
the agencies to comment and to ask their questions, but at this time, 
and before you leave the stand, there may be some specific questions 
they would like to point to, and we will take a few questions at this 
time, if you like, from them. 

Mr. Rosenruau. Mine was not a question; mine was to supplement 
what Mr. Dalmas had already started with respect to sheet and 
galvanized. 

Chairman Burton. An observation at this time would be in order. 

Mr. Rosenruart. Thank you. I think Mr. Dalmas was concerned 
primarily with the reduction in the amount of ingot that is available 
for sheet rolling at the present time when he made his remarks. In 
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view of this industry’s need for galvanized sheet, I would like to extend 
Mr. Dalmas’ remarks to include the fact that there has been a shortage 
in sheet-rolling capacity because of the conversion of sheet capacity 
to plate; and, secondly, there is a restriction on the use of zine to a 
20-percent cut-back. In other words, manufacturers, steel mill man- 
ufacturers, steel mill suppliers, may produce only 80 percent as much 
zine-coated stock as they did during the base period. 

Chairman Burron. That is very timely. Are there other observa- 
tions at this time or questions from members of the agency? 

Mr. MeCormick, we would like to hear from you. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, | have innumerable observations 
1 would like to make. 

Chairman Burton. Do you think this is the point at which it 
would be well to get them into the record? 

Mr. McCormick. | feel that several should be gotten into the 
record at this point. 

Chairman Burron. The floor is yours. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Butler, speaking for the Office of Price Stabilization—and for 
the record, your testimony is welcome, as far as we are concerned. 
clear-cut and hard-hitting. 

Point 1, there is a great deal of confusion, as you realize, in what is 
known as the steel black market. It is our findings that many of 
these outrageous prices that vou are referring to, and in your own 
statement vou point out that during July 1950, the period to December 
1, 1950, the outlandish prices that you had to pay caused you to 
increase materially vour prices. That was before any price ceiling 
was effective. The freeze came in December 14 to January 26, so 
the point is this, that many of these outlandish prices, gentlemen, that 
are being offered can be substantiated correctly as not in violation of 
the general price regulation or general price freeze and, therefore, 
technically are not black-market prices. Nevertheless, | would like 
to assure you of this, sir, we are not going to take any chances in this 
industry, especially because we comprehend the essentiality of it. 
We would like to have every record that vou have, because in between 
some of these some have been offered strictly black market, some minor 
group, and that we have arranged to flow back to Washington this 
afternoon by telephone. We also have, with permission of the com- 
mittee, arranged to have our chief enforcement officer for this whole 
midwestern area to appear here this afternoon and talk to Mr. Butler 
and members of the association to get these facts. 

The other point, as vou very clearly made, sir, is that our regula- 
tions, the ones that have just been released, Regulation 30, Regulation 
22, and subsequent regulations, are based on availability at normal 








points of purchase of steel. Our regulations are necessary and have 
to be based on that historical, normal way of purchasing, so there is 
no question about how our regulations are written there. 

Later on, | would like to take up the points of the regulations that 
were discussed earlier. 

CHAIRMAN Burton. We will see that you have that opportunity. 

Now, are there other observations from agencies? 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman, I am the Director of the Agricul- 
tural Machinery Division of NPA, and I have some comments to 
make. Ido not know whether this is the appropriate time. 1 might 
say, however, that I will be unable to attend your session tomorrow. 
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Chairman Burton. We will see, Mr. McCord, that you have an 
opportunity to take the floor this afternoon. 

Mr. McCorp. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Burton. Are there others of the agencies? 

Mr. Rosenrua.. If you are going to open generally 

Chairman Burton. | am not going to open generally at this time. 
We are going to hear another witness. 

Mr. Rosenruat. For observations, | mean. 

Chairman Burton. You may make an observation, if you wish. 

Mr. Rosenrua. This is quite general in that it is not intended in 
any way as a refutation of Mr. Butler with whom I have a personal 
acquaintance but is merely to set the record straight with regard to 
the over-all steel situation and the use of the DO ratings. 

Chairman Burton. That is entirely in order. 

Mr. Rossnrua. It comes about because of Mr. Butler’s reference 
to a 1939 base period. Generally speaking, distribution at the mills 
today is accomplished on the basis of an allocation by the mill to its 
customers of record during the first 6 months of 1950. 

Chairman Burton. Would it be confined to that? 

Mr. Rosenruar. Generally speaking; yes, sir. I have not heard 
of any change in that. 

Mr. Burier. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosenruav. With the result that there have been many 
customers who have been in business since World War II who have 
not been able to get on the steel mill schedules for reasons that have 
been brought out, and they are not of mill record, therefore, during 
this 6 months of 1950. 

Now, where the customer has a mill record during the first 6 months 
of 1950, he is receiving, generally speaking, an allocation from the 
mill which is equivalent to the percentage of his base-period takings 
which the mills are today allocating to civilian distribution. In 
other words, if the amount of present production available to civilian 
distribution is 50 percent, and there should be no significance attached 
to that figure, it is only used for example, if the steel mills’ distribution 
to civilian products today is 50 percent, then that customer might 
logically expect to receive 50 percent of his base-period takings from 
that mill. 

Of course, that will vary with the product. When we speak in 
terms of steel, we cannot speak in terms of every product which the 
mill manufactures. We can only speak generally. For example, on 
Columbium bearing steel there is none for civilian distribution. On 
nickel-bearing steel, it is only 15 percent. On sheet, I am not qualified 
to say what the figure is, but I am giving you one man’s guess, that 
I would say is somewhere between 45 and 50 percent. That is just 
one man’s guess. 

Chairman Burton. Is there anyone here prepared to verify that? 

Mr. Rosentuart. Now, with respect to priorities, therefore, which 
are assessed, if I may, against the production, order M-—1 sets up a 
limit of required acceptances by the mills on rated orders for each 
individual product, and order M—6 sets up the limit of acceptance of 
ratings by the warehouses. At the warehouse level, it is 30 percent 
of the base period. 

Mr. McKinnon. Are you talking now about general distribution 
or the rated orders? 
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Mr. RosentaHar. The warehouses are not required to accept rated 
orders in excess of 30 percent of their average quarterly shipments 
during the base period. 

Mr. McKinnon. Going back to the steel mill as compared to the 
warehouse on this allocation for civilian usage, are the warehouses 
following the same procedure that the mills are following? 

Mr. Rosenruat. | truthfully do not know how to answer that 
question. I think, generally speaking, yes, but I am not absolutely 
certain of myself. 

Mr. McKinnon. Where is this black-market steel coming from? 

Mr. Rosenrrar. That I cannot answer. 

Mr. McKunnon. Isn’t that part of your business? That is part 
of NPA’s concern; it seems to me it is NPA’s responsibility. 

Mr. Rosenruar. That is right, but, understand I am not in the 
Steel Division. I handle steel problems in the Office of Small Business, 
and I have worked with some of these gentlemen in this room, I 
believe. I know I have with Mr. Butler on the problems of his own 
plant. Generally speaking, the knowledge I have obtained is that a 
rood part of it is import steel. Understand, I said I was not refuting 
Mr. Butler. He states that it is not; I understand it is, a good part 
of it is import steel. 

Mr. Daumas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observation 
here that the committee has hundreds upon hundreds of letters which 
indicate that while these orders of NPA are in existence and they are 
supposed to do certain things with respect to the distribution of steel, 
that probably these witnesses would not be here today if that system 
of distribution worked out in accordance with NPA’s desire and in 
accordance with their orders. 

Mr. Burier. To that I say, ‘“Amen.’ 

Mr. McKrnnon. That is just the point, that we do have these 
orders in effect; we think the system pretty well figured out system- 
atically, but we have a situation here that just is not working, and 
I think we have got to do something new on this situation if we are 
going to get anywhere. 

I will be back before my Banking and Currency Committee in a 
couple of days, and we are going to question Mr. Fleischman closely 
on these matters. I hope you fellows can supply him with some 
answers. Mr. Burton will be there, too. 

Mr. Rosenruat. I would like to continue, if I may, with certain 
statements, and I am reading now from a book which | got yesterday: 
The ABC’s of CMP, and this will be available, if it is not already 
available, in Washington or the nearest field office of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. McKinnon. Has your Small Office Division made any recom- 
mendations to the top management of NPA? 

Mr. Rosentuat. We have. 

Mr. McKinnon. As to things that could be done to stop this black- 
market situation and give an equitable distribution not only to the 
farm equipment dealers—they are very important, but there are a lot 
of other people that are likewise important to the economy.. 

Mr. Rosentuau. We have. 

Mr. McKinnon. Have those situations been recognized and fol- 
lowed, or are they still on the shelf? 

Mr. Rosentuar. They are being worked on to the extent that even 
at this time they are set up on the shelf for new production. 
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Mr. McKinnon. That would be interesting. 

Chairman Burton. That would be very interesting, and it might 
be well to make note of the questions that Mr. Fleischman will probably 
be confronted with. He would probably like to know in advance, 
and we would be better satisfied to know that he has prepared the 
answers. 

Mr. Burier. Mr. Chairman, if I might impose on your good 
nature and your time for just 1 minute longer, I would like to amplify 
my position with regard to some of the remarks made by Mr. Rosen- 
thal, for, as I pointed out in my testimony before the Agricultural 
Committee in March, while it is true, very true, that some mills 
have changed their base period and most of them have now to this 
first 6 months of 1950, there has been no opportunity between 1941 
and 1950 for the majority of small business in the farm equipment 
industry to get on the mill books and have a mill buying history and 
accumulate a base period experience from which to get a quota. 

Mr. McKinnon. The base period is too limited, isn’t it? 

Mr. Butver. Well, it provides for no expansion or progress. The 
door has been effectively locked since 1942, and even though they 
have now changed, they remind me very much of the man who 
changed the combination on the lock on his door over night and 
turned to me and said, ‘““Why didn’t you come in while the door was 
open?” when actually it was never open, if you get what I mean. 

Mr. Rosenruat. It has been reported to me that the reason for 
the 1950 base period was that it represented from both a steel mill 
and a consumer viewpoint a most equitable base period. For ex- 
ample, during 1948 and 1949, the steel mills were out peddling steel. 
Therefore, the base period which included 1948 and 1949 might in 
some wise be not equitable to them. On the other hand, if a base 
period extending bevond the first 6 months of 1950 had been per- 
mitted, it would have included areas of shortage which had occurred 
because of the Korean situation. I repeat, therefore, that it has been 
reported to me that the first 6 months of 1950 appeared to represent 
the most equitable base period on both sides of the fence. 

Mr. Daumas. Mr. Chairman, | have to comment on what Mr. 
Rosenthal has said, because, as you know, the committee has had up 
a great many times with NPA the question of base periods, and while 
in 1950 the first 6 months’ base period was favorable to a lot of 
people, insofar as steel was concerned, particularly in the area of ware- 
house steel, the 1950 base period was very unfair to the independent 
warehouses. It was all right as far as the integrated operation was 
concerned, but we also have many, many communications in our 
files which show that independent warehouses did not get a pound of 
steel during the first 6 months of 1950. That has been called to the 
attention of the Iron and Steel Division time and time again. 

Mr. Butier. I would like, if 1 may, to point out one thing further. 
That is that especially in the farm-equipment industry, which is a 
seasonal business, the selection of a base period as short as 6 months 
is a very prejudiced thing. Seasonal fluctuations affect our business 
tremendously. Therefore, there were many companies caught in a 
very awkward position by selection of a 6 months’ base period. I 
suggest that a more reasonable basis, without causing a shortage or 
basing it on an unfair period, would have been to select a 3-year 
period or to let a company select the best out of a 3-year period, or 
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an average of a 3-year period in order to eliminate certain business 
and seasonal fluctuations. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you very much, Mr. Butler, for your 
very direct statements. We will probably call you back again, but 
it will be later in our sessions. 

Mr. Burier. We have been mailed written testimony by Mr. 
Wilber of Blood Bros. Machine Co., since he could not come himself. 

Chairman Burton. We will be very glad to incorporate that into 
the record at this point. 

(The testimony referred to follows:) 


Statement or G. R. Witeur, Vice PrRestpent anD GENERAL MANAGER, BLoop 
Bros. Macuine Co. 


The writer was requested by Mr. Wendell E. Butler, president of the Allied 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association, to testify at hearings to be held 
on Friday and Saturday, May 11 and 12, at the Palmer House in Chicago, which 
are to be conducted by the Small Business Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Unfortunately, due to prior commitments, the writer was not able to accept 
this invitation, but in a telephone conversation with Mr. Butler it was suggested 
that the writer prepare a written statement concerning our company’s difficulties 
in securing materials under present conditions that we require to take care of 
our farm-equipment customers, and also to cover our opinions with reference to 
the general price freeze and the new manufacturers’ roll-back price order. 

Our company, Blood Bros. Machine Co., Division of Standard Steel Spring 
Co., is undoubtedly the largest supplier of universal joints and drive lines to the 
farm-equipment industry and has been since the start of the present power- 
farming era. Because of our close contact with practically all of the farm-equip- 
ment manufacturers throughout the country, we feel we have a pretty intimate 
knowledge of the material situation as it now applies to all of us. 

For practically a vear now, all manufacturers of farm-equipment items have 
been experiencing great difficulty in obtaining sufficient steel for their require- 
ments. Difficulties in different types of steel have changed from time to time. 
For a while it was black sheet steel and galvanized sheet steel that was a very 
critical item. Then, when this situation eased somewhat, it was almost impossible 
to obtain carbon bars. Today undoubtedly one of the most critical items is 
alloy steel, although none of the above items have been relieved to any sub- 
stantial extent. 

When the Government started issuing DO orders for defense materials, all the 
users of steel were placed on a quota basis by the steel companies and, of course, 
an immediate cut in all quotas of steel was made. 

The basic materials used in the manufacture of universal joints and drive 
lines are forgings, bar steel, tubing, stampings, and steel castings. Our forging 
sources started to feel the cut in their quotas of hot-rolled forging bars in July 
1950 and this first cut was about a 10 percent cut in quotas. As defense orders 
increased and DO ratings were assigned to such defense orders, further cuts in 
quotas of this type of material increased to approximately a 30-percent cut in 
quotas and today we feel our cuts in quotas on our types of basic materials have 
increased to a 45-percent cut. 

Early last fall, probably around September 1950, we felt the necessity of aug- 
menting our forging sources’ supply of steel, which they couldn’t obtain from the 
mill, and we began buying used car axles and sent them to a rerolling mill for 
rerolling into forging bars, which we then furnished to our forging sources to 
augment their supply of steel that they could get from steel mill sources. This 
program has been carried on by our company ever since last September and we 
steadily increased the amount of car axles we purchased per month, trving to 
keep pace with the cut in steel-mill quotas of hot-rolled forging bars. We have 
been forced to pay as high as $118 per ton for used car axles and approximately 
$50 per ton for rerolling and, of course, there is about a 15- to 20-percent loss 
in such a conversion method. We have been absorbing such additional costs 
caused by conversion steel methods in order that we might better take care 
of our customers’ requirements, which have been exceptionally heavy for the 
past year. We have also worked three shifts a day, 6 days a week, and have 
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sometimes operated bottleneck departments on Sunday, in order to try to doa 
good job on deliveries to our customers. 

We are willing to do this because we kept hearing rumors that a controlled 
material plan was going to be put into effect not later than July 1, 1951, and we 
were in hopes that we could continue to absorb this high additional cost until 
such a plan would be operating and thus relieve us considerably from this high- 
cost-material expense. 

We are all aware of the fact that no priority has been given to the farm- 
equipment industry to assist in getting materials until the DO-87 rating was 
given to us for June delivery of materials. This DO-87 priority rating did give 
some assistance in obtaining materials, but it came at such a late date for June 
delivery of materials that in many cases it was not too effective. This was true 
particularly in connection with some steel mills who had been placed on a lead- 
time basis of 75 days which, in their opinion, gave them the privilege of disregard- 
ing the DO-87 rating or the directive that immediately followed. In our case, 
we were adversely affected by the fact that one of our large steel sources did not 
recognize the DO-87 rating or the directive that followed and we therefore will 
not get any deliveries from such rating in June from this particular steel company. 

The effect of the DO-87 rating, however, showed conclusively that such a 
rating would help materially in the farm equipment industry in securing materials, 
if such rating covered a definitive period of time and was issued early enough to 
apply to that period. In other words, if the controlled material plan is not going 
to be put into effect as of July 1, and there are rumors that it will not be put 
into effect until at least October 1, 1951, then certainly the farm-equipment 
industry should be given a rating for the third quarter of this year, in order that 
this industry will get material during the third quarter, and such a rating should 
be put into effect now and all suppliers should be forced to recognize such a 
rating. In the contacts the writer has made with a great many of the farm- 
equipment manufacturers, he knows definitely that the obtaining of steel has 
been one of the major problems of the purchasing agents of such companies. I 
have seen many long, typewritten lists of steel items which these purchasing 
agents were trying to place, with the most discouraging results. The writer 
also knows that all of the farm-equipment manufacturers have been spending 
huge sums of money for premium steel, in order to try to maintain production 
schedules. It would seem to the writer that if the Government means what it 
says about the farm-equipment industry being an essential industry, with a great 
part to play in our defense effort, they should be given more consideration and 
more help in the obtaining of the required materials for this industry and they 
should not be expected to carry on without any help and at the high cost of 
operations caused by being almost entirely dependent on premium steels with 
which to operate. 

Order M-—47, originally issued effective March 7, 1951, was issued for the pur- 
pose of limiting the use of iron and steel in the manufacture and assembly of 
certain products. The intent of this order, of course, was to make available 
steel for other users who had been unable to get steel. However, an order such 
as M-—47 only throws a quantity of steel on the open market which everyone 
scrambles for and the best man gets. In other words, it does not especially help 
any one particular industry. 

Ve are all faced now with complying with the machinery order, Ceiling Price 
Regulation No. 22 or No. 30 (the latter order has not been officially issued up 
to May 4), to determine our price ceilings of the products we manufacture and 
sell. hese orders, as you well know, do not permit the inclusion of cost items 
such as recovery of our expenditures for conversion steel, or for overtime pay- 
ments, in our computations. 

Undoubtedly these ceiling price regulations are devised to roll back prices. 
Certainly in some instances compliance with these ceiling price regulations may 
permit manufacturers to increase their prices, but it is the writer’s feeling that in 
most cases there will be roll-backs in prices. Probably no one of us today knows 
exactly what effect compliance with these regulations will produce in their own 
individual cases. We won’t know until all computations have been made. Com- 
pliance with these regulations is a big job and will require a vast amount of 
preparation of facts and figures to set up each one’s ceiling prices. Certainly, if 
these price regulations are not going to give farm-equipment manufacturers any 
relief through higher prices, it is most essential that provisions be made to enable 
farm-equipment manufacturers to obtain sufficient materials without paying 
premium prices for same, which we have all been doing for too long a period. As 
stated above, I think many of us have been willing to spend large sums of money 
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for premium steel in order to maintain high production schedules, but only 
because we felt that through a controlled-material plan we would all obtain con- 
siderable relief in the obtaining of materials in the usual manner and not be forced 
to obtain materials through unusual channels that cost huge sums of money. 

The writer feels quite sure that if compliance with these price regulations results 
in a roll-back in sales prices in this industry, a great many manufacturers, if not 
all, will feel that they are absolutely unable to continue to maintain high produc- 
tion at the high costs they have been experiencing the last 10 to 12 months, and 
will feel forced to cut their production schedules down to where they can be 
maintained by securing materials at more normal prices. Such a cut-back in 
production certainly would not help the national defense effort. 

It seems logical to the writer that because of the serious material shortages 
today affecting our industry, plus the fact that the Government wishes to roll 
back ceiling prices, it is absolutely imperative that either a controlled-materials 
plan or a priority rating plan for the farm-equipment industry be put into effect 
immediately so that this industry can obtain the required materials at reasonabe 
prices and maintain the production schedules that are required for national defense. 

It seems to the writer that our industry should strive diligently to impress 
upon Government officials the necessity of issuing their orders sufficiently in 
advance of the effective date and that continued postponement of orders planned 
but not made effective has materially added to the present confusion and dis- 
couragement of the entire industry. 


Chairman Burron. Our next witness is Mr. E. E. Boyer, Turner 
Manufacturing Co., Statesville, N. C., but before Mr. Boyer takes 
the stand, I would like to take this opportunity to recognize Mr. J. W. 
Gotcher, representing the Southern Farm Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association. If he will rise, we will be very glad to hear him later in 


our hearing. : 
Mr. Boyer of Statesville, N.C. 


STATEMENT OF MR. E. E. BOYER; STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Boyer. My name is E. E. Boyer, my home is in Statesville, 
N. C., and my occupation is that of manufacturing farm implements. 
I am executive vice president and treasurer of Turner Manufacturing 
Co. of Statesville, N. C., as well as an officer and director of the Allied 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association. 

It is an honor and a privilege to accept your invitation to supply 
direct information as to the impact of current defense efforts, and 
accompanying regulations, on the smaller manufacturing concerns 
supplying implements and tools to farmers. I sincerely hope that I 
have correctly construed your interest, and the remarks that follow 
will throw some light on the problems of the particular segment of 
industry I represent here today. 

The problems of my company, as well as that of the many others 
engaged in the same type of industry, are not confined entirely to 
shortages of steel, bearings, springs, and almost any other item used 
in the fabrication of farm implements and tools. It is almost cer- 
tainly known to you gentlemen that we of small business have a 
multitude of problems not shared by large companies. These are 
in addition to the community of problems we all share, in attempting 
to shoulder our share of taxes, reports, service to Government, and 
replacement of the necessary people needed by the armed services 
and necessary governmental functions. We have been variously 
termed “independents,” “‘specialty manufacturers,” ‘‘fringe mem- 
bers,”’ and so forth, of the farm implement business. We are perhaps 
all of these, although not exactly either. We are born of necessity, 
nurtured on privation, and the need to personally exist, and some- 
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times mature into a strong, healthy, and valued factor in the giant 
industry of farming and farm equipment. 

I stated we are born of necessity, and I mean just that. It would 
surprise you gentlemen to know a few of the stories behind the inven- 
tion, production, and Nation-wide marketing of some of our most 
popular and well-known tools. Time after time, a labor- and time- 
saving implement or tool comes to light from an idea in the mind of a 
man, who day after day has sought an easier, faster, and more econom- 
ical way to do a job on the farm. It would be a waste of time for me 
to outline the many steps in the long and costly process of bringing an 
idea to a profitable market stage. This man must nearly always take 
his idea to someone with the means and the will to risk a venture. 
Usually the idea is for a tool that is suitable for only a limited section 
of the country. You are well aware that many implements that are 
used in California are useless in New York or Kentucky. We now 
have a paradox. The man has an excellent tool, but no money or 
facilities to patent, produce, and market. Our big brothers, the full- 
line farm-implement manufacturers, have all the facilities and the 
money, but the volume of business to be had from a special tool in 
limited areas would prove to be an unprofitable and burdensome 
undertaking. This is not always the case, but it happens so many 
times that it is a recognized fact in the industry. What the man with 
an idea and probably a rough hand-made model needs is a concern 
with some money, some facilities, satisfied with a moderate amount of 
business, and usually with a factory located close to the sensible 
marketing area. Thus we are born of necessity. Sometimes the man 
with the idea simply raised enough money to start a modest operation, 
and we have a new child. 

A current, concrete example, readily examined, is the case of my 
own company and a few others engaged in one special type of farm 
machinery. My section of the country, the South, and including 16 
States extending from Virginia to California, depends upon a peanut 
crop of close to 2,000,000 acres, as one of the three major cash crops. 
This crop returns about $200,000,000 annually to the peanut growers 
of the South, and I leave to you the importance of this crop to the 
economy of large area of farming land, to say nothing of the entire 
United States. The machinery used to harvest peanuts is produced 
almost entirely by a handful of small manufacturers such as my com- 
pany, with three of the largest producers being located in relatively 
small cities in the South. Almost all of the improvements and de- 
velopments have been made by small companies, with the certain 
knowledge that if they obtained all of the business on one type of 
machine, the volume would not be large enough to make any million- 
aires. Yet, if we few small manufacturers of peanut harvesting equip- 
ment do not get a modest amount of steel and other items, a lot of 
peanut farmers will lose their crops, and every cent they have. The 
season is short, the weather usually uncertain, and lots of peanuts 
must be harvested in a short period of time. As of this moment, my 
company does not have enough cold rolled shafting to even start pro- 
duction on the peanut harvesting machinery we should have partially 
completed. It is out of the question to build the required implements 
without starting ahead of the season, and we have had no material 
with which to start. I shall return to our efforts and the results in a 
minute. 
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I stated that we are nurtured on privation and the need to person- 
ally exist. Although we think we have established the necessity for 
our existence, let me draw the curtain on some of the struggles for 
existence. Steel mills, tire makers, engine manufacturers, bearing 
manufacturers, and a host of others, by reason of their own size, 
depend, out of necessity, on large quantity buyers for their existence. 
Our economy has locked itself within the vault of mass production. 
Prices are established on quantity production, and we have all bene- 
fited thereby. Of course, any manufacturer prides himself on the 
doctrine that every customer, regardless of size, is a very important 
— Nevertheless, even as the pastor displays deference to his 
aymen that contribute the most, we all tend to favor our large 
customers. We find then, that when supplies get tight, not only does 
the large consumer have an advantage from leverage of past and 
prospective purchases, but he is equipped with both money and per- 
sonnel to buy in advance and in large quantities. We small fellows, 
lacking cash, storage, and personal contacts, inevitably suffer when 
supplies become tight, unless some system of timely and equitable 
allocation is placed into effect. Late in 1950, we saw the inevitable 
approaching, and we have begged for timely action in allocatin 
whatever share of the Nation’s materials it is considered we should 
receive. Please consider, gentlemen, that we are not pleading for an 
unjust allocation of materials needed for defense. We ask no more 
than the ameunt decided upon, after consideration of the needs of 
agriculture, when weighed against the needs for other equally impor- 
tant industries. What we do ask is that some allocation be made in 
such time that mill schedules can be met, and such necessary planning 
can be done that we avoid bankruptcy. We have the same problem 
of fixed overhead, experienced cadre of workmen, and competition for 
skilled men as any other industry. It is magnified for us because so 
many of us are located in small towns. Our employees are solid, prop- 
erty owning citizens, unable to seek work in some other factory. 
Often there simply is no other factory of like nature within commuting 
distance. 

Another example of the peculiar problems we have can be found in 
many smaller companies today. Markets become saturated, and 
although most companies are constantly improving their products, 
very often we small companies have to risk a rather large percentage 
of our working capital on the development and promotion of a new 
and different tool. If we are caught with a new tool, using different 
materials in its construction at a time like this, too often we are unable 
to get a foot in the door of a supplier of this material we have never 
bought before. Large companies will have a buying history of almost 
every type of basic material. Smaller companies seldom have this 
history. My company has found a really tough proposition in such 
cases, and I personally know that many other companies have had the 
same trouble. The recent M-55 order from NPA, backed up by a 
directive for June deliveries, was a lifesaver for many of us, and 
arrived barely in the nick of time. We are now faced with closed 
schedules for July on almost everything we buy, and we are frankly 
told by our suppliers that unless something happens in the next few 
days, it will be impossible for them to help us in July, regardless of 
what happens under CMP. As previously stated, most of us can 
purchase, pay for, and store only enough materia!s for a few weeks’ 
production. 
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If, for example, my company tried to order the complete amount of 
all sizes of steel required for a season’s run of one implement, for 
delivery at one time, we would probably end up in receivership, if the 
bearings used in that machine failed to arrive in time to promptly use 
up the steel and turn it into receivables. We operate, from necessity, 
on rather tight delivery schedules, purchasing in small quantities, and 
trying. to keep our workmen employed steadily the year around. I 
think you gentlemen will agree that it is possible to lose sight of one of 
the most urgent objectives of all, that of trying to maintaim a class of 
workmen that are proud of their company, their length of employment 
in one spot, the fact that they are home-owning, respected citizens of a 
community, and not facing moves from one plant to another, as work 
opens or closes. Our own company, and many others, employ large 
numbers of men that own and operate farms. We are in small cities, 
and close to the soil. I submit to you that we smaller manufacturers 
are contributing something to our Nation that cannot be measured in 
terms of tons of steel, acres of crops, business indexes, or units of 

roduction. It is the spirit that made America, composed of individual 
initiative, of loyal teamwork, community workman pride, and spirit 
of enterprise and opportunity, that is exemplified by the many small 
manufacturers from coast to coast working with our farmers 

I will cite another experience we have had with respect to steel. 
Some months ago, a directive set aside a certain percentage of steel for 
steel warehouses. The intent was that small manufacturers would be 
assured of a source of steel in small lots. On the heels of this directive, 
which was identified as M-—6, came another directive identified as 
DO-97. This DO—97 was intended to provide steel for maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies. The immediate result was that every- 
one (being fully eligible) slapped a DO-—97 rating on their orders, and 
I mean this was done by textile mills, paper mills, garages, black- 
smiths, and anyone else thinking a little steel would be needed later 
on, with the result that warehouses would ship steel only on an order 
rated DO-97. Of course, the steel quickly disappeared from ware- 
houses, and we smaller manufacturers were left high and dry, with 
the source originally intended for us dried up. I am not relating this 
in the spirit of criticism. I am stating the facts. The intent was well 
founded, and no doubt many concerns were considerably helped. I 
know that many were hurt badly. Warehouses that we had depended 
on for years just had no steel, and I cannot blame them, for they 
could not alate their steel from the mills if they sold it to us for 
production use. We, of course, could not certify it DO-97 for pro- 
duction use. 

Another example of the problems we face: Our company has 
worked for several years on a peanut harvester. We have scheduled 
and sold, a total of X units for delivery in July. They require a special 
type of rubber and steel bearing. The quantity we will use this vear 
is small, but the substitution of something else is impossible now, for 
we have designed the machine around this type bearing. We started 
negotiations last fall, and had placed our order. No hint of trouble 
on delivery came to us until last Monday. We then received a wire 
that delivery would be made in July. Of course we would miss the 
market. Over 80 percent of the steel and other items have been pro- 
cured and cut to size. This material is worthless for any other ma- 
chine. I called the supplier and listened to his story. Bear in mind 
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that no mention had been made prior to Monday about a priority or 
any trouble. The supplier candidly told me that a priority would 
make all the difference in the world, and that enough bearings for 
four machines could be delivered late in May or early June. Fortu- 
nately, I was able to certify the order under M-55. Without this 
rating, we would have faced a very large loss in sales we were depend- 
ing on in July, and thousands of dollars worth of material would be 
lying there useless. This harvester is designed to replace other har- 
vesting methods, obsolete by its standards. If the supplier cannot 
complete delivery by June 30, order M-—55 will be dead, and I do not 
know where we will stand. He assured me that he saw no way in 
which CMP could possibly work in time to help. 

It is my unqualified recommendation that order M—55 be immedi- 
ately extended to cover requirements of the farm implement industry 
through August 31, 1951, reducing, if necessary, the monthly amounts 
we can obtain, but definitely giving us something upon which we may 
base plans. By this I mean, if the over-all picture on steel is too 
tight to permit us one-sixth of the first half of 1950 purchases monthly, 
then calculate the safe amount to allow us, and base the M-—55 exten- 
sion on the percentage thus obtained. We will take our medicine like 
a man, and make our plans accordingly. 

By the end of August, CMP should be able to stabilize the materials 


situation. I frankly do not believe it possible to handle the volume 
of paper work necessary to implement the CMP equitably, before 
August 31. We have had one experience of what can happen without 
thorough planning in advance, as described in my remarks on DO-97. 


I think each of us would gladly take less of everything, if we could 
have some idea of some balanced amount of materials assured for 
each quarter. I mentioned earlier that we had some problems other 
than shortages of steel and other materials. By now you will have a 
rather well-defined picture that one of the problems many of us have 
is limited capital for inventory. Some of us are able to produce one 
or more products all through the year, but this is usually not the case. 

Normally, we all try to schedule material so that some comes in 
well ahead of the period we deliver our products, and we start to 
work. We try to ship as much as possible of any one item ahead of 
the season of use, so as to reduce the feverish rush to meet the demands 
during actual season of use. We then expect to work steadily on 
material that comes in during the season of use, shipping steadily to 
the end of the season of use. Very few of us are able to produce many 
months in advance, ship and give deferred billing, or produce and 
store. When delivery schedules of material reach an utterly un- 
predictable state, we usually end up with financial loss. That is the 
reason that I have urged some plan whereby we are reasonably assured 
of some percentage, be it 50 percent, 80 percent, or whatever, during 
each quarter, so that we may stabilize productions and make some 
conalble effort toward control of costs. I believe that there is present 
today representatives from the Office of Price Stabilization. I shall 
not have time to devote to much discussion of the recent pricing regu- 
lations. In fact, my office is trying desperately to wade through data 
sufficient to establish that we are not in violation, by May 24. I 
think that here is as good a time as any to explain just one of the 
situations confronting us today. We, as well as every other manufac- 
turer of like size, have thousands of dollars of work in process. If 
assembly lines stop, costs mount with amazing speed. 
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If one item of material, say 2,000 pounds of 1-inch CR shafting is 
needed to complete $20,000 net billing of implements, you have a pay- 
roll to meet, and invoices to pay, what would you gentlemen do? You 
can’t move everything out, store it, and go ahead with other products. 
The cost would be prohibitive. Now, 2,000 pounds of the shafting 
normally sells for about $100 mill price, or around $130 warehouse 
price. Gentlemen, I faced that situation not 6 weeks ago, and to my 
certain knowledge, we spent over $300 in telephone calls, wires, letters, 
and car trips, to obtain the steel. Yet the steel was ordered in plenty, 
of time—we did not know until March that we would not get it—and 
it went into a program of implements that represented only about 80 
percent of what we made in 1950, and about 70 percent of what we 
could sell. No, we are not trying to be hoggish. But how in the world 
can I reconcile the cost of that steel, the extra cost, on the forms 
provided me to report the increase in costs over June 24, 1950? I 
could relate case after case of long expensive telephone calls required 
to nail down actual shipment of material. Another hidden cost 
comes about in this way. Warehouses handling steel have tradi- 
tionally had quantity price differentials. By that I mean that 1,000 
pounds of a certain size, grade, and type of steel is priced higher than 
10,000 pounds. On June 24, 1950, it was no trouble to induce a steel 
warehouse to ship you 10,000 pounds of hot-rolled flats. I challenge 
anyone today to get more than 1,000 pounds ata shipment. You may 

et 1,000 pounds today, another 1,000 pounds next week, and so on, 
But you still pay the 1,000 pound price. Are they profiteering? Not 
necessarily. They get only so much; they have a long list of orders 
waiting, lots of customers, it is all perfectly legal. What would you 
do? There again is one of those hidden costs for which OPS has a 
headache. 

Please try to understand and believe that my statements are not 
to be construed as pouring out criticism. I am trying to give you 
actual day-to-day working facts. I am fully aware of the near im- 
possible task confronting any department of our Government in trying 
to promulgate regulations that are painless and at the same time all- 
embracing. It is from that awareness that we are moved to give our 
time, efforts, money, and lay the facts on the line, with the hope that 
hardships may be avoided where possible, and the ultimate end 
reached. Certainly no criticism is intended. 

I do not feel that we at our company have enough facts available 
as yet to know whether the new pricing formulas will prove disastrous 
or not. As discussed above, there are a great many hidden costs 
that are not considered in the formulas, as I have so far studied them, 
and I would point out that we are having to absorb an increase of 
one-half percent FOAB tax on wages, just to mention one item. As 
you know, the social security taxes have been increased. I believe 
that there is a provision for relief, however, and I frankly feel that 
we should not condemn until we are sure that what we have is not 
workable. This much I know, my company appears to be operating 
at about the most narrow margin of profit on sales during the first 
part of 1951, in its history. 

In summary, | should like to emphasize one point which is well 
knowo but continually overlooked. Many of us appear to be doing 
a greater volume of business than during 1950 and 1949. Perhaps in 
some instances many are producing more units. Actually, because of 
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the alarming rise in materials costs, plus a rather sizable increase in 
all payrolls over 1945, 1946, and 1947, many are not producing more 
upits today, but merely handling more dollars. I think it important 
to keep this well in mind when the tonnage consumed by our segment 
of industry is weighed. This will undoubtedly be done. 

I think most of us are not so much concerned about more volume 
or even maintaining the volume we have bad for the past 6 months, 
but an even more serious problem. I have stated that we smaller 
companies have to keep selling something in some quantity, in order 

‘to liquidate cash to carry on improvements and development work, 
We do not have sufficient reserves to help the man with the idea 
mentioned earlier. We want some reasonable allocation, consistent 
with the national supply available, so that we may plan a quarter or 
so in advance, and not be caught with no means of producing an item 
in some quantity that will mean the difference between life and death 
when competition returns, and a free market is back with us. Gentle- 
men, we are in danger of being strangled by uncertainty, rather than 
no material at all. Again I would emphasize, let the cognizant body 
determine how much materials can be allocated to the farm industry 
with safety and fairness, give us that figure, and allow us time to 
place it with legitimate suppliers. 

No doubt CMP is the answer. Before it can stabilize the situation, 
however, we need some help. In my humble opinion, we smaller farm 
implement manufacturers, along with other equally essential small 
manufacturers, in the aggregate, represent enough workmen and 
purchasing power to stagger our economy, if we are forced to shut 
down or drastically curtail. We are not equipped to handle large 
defense contracts, either from the standpoint of workmen, tools, 
facilities, or capital. We will be badly needed should there be all-out 
war, or should the cold war subside. Our problems are not insuper- 
able, nor are our pleas motivated by selfish interests. I am sure that 
each and every one of us stand ready to devote time and money to 
the solution of the problems. I am most grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to contribute such facts and views as are available to me. I 
can only hope that something I have supplied may be of some help, 
and I thank you for your consideration. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you, Mr. Boyer. Your statement has 
been very fair and most helpful. 

Before we recess for luncheon, which we will do in a very few 
minutes, we might take a few minutes for questions. We will then 
recess until 2 o’clock. 

Have you questions, Mr. McKinnon? 

Mr. McKinnon. Just one question, Mr. Boyer. If the M-—55 
order was extended through August, would the M-—55 get you, as well 
as the other farm-equipment dealers, the necessary amount of mate- 
rials to carry you along on a balanced program? Does it get you 
what you want, in other words? 

Mr. Boyer. Backed by directive, I feel sure that it would save 
most of us from real hardship. That is what our mill suppliers tell us. 

Mr. McKinnon. The major problem is what, just one of getting a 
certain amount of one kind of steel but getting a balanced program, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir, the mills are choked down with directives and 
priorities and orders that have been on there for 4 months. They are 
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confused about which comes first and, as has been stated here, the 
directive implementing M-—55 for us unlocked the door. We were 
able to get steel, but it was too late to get other than a small quantity 
which they had left available and which they agreed to ship. Now 
they have almost without exception told us as much as 4 weeks ago 
if we could supply them with something of like nature they would 
take care of us through July and August to some extent, perhaps not 
one-sixth of last year’s requirements. I don’t think any one of us are 
here fighting for any necessarily hoggish amount of steel. We are 
asking for enough to balance out the program and keep us from 
being frozen. 

Mr. McKinnon. Getting back to that inventory base period again, 
your base period on purchases—in your type of operation you will 
buy certain things in September and October, certain types of steel, 
let us say, that will go into a finished product that will come out 
maybe in your season, whenever your séason opens up, but if they 
take that 6 months’ period, the first 6 months of 1950, it can find 

you, as well as many other farm-equipment dealers, in a position where 
you ’ bought certain components of your product in the last half of 
1950 or the last half of 1949 that you did not buy in the first 6 months 
of 1950; therefore, you are in a position of not turning out a completed 
product. Would that be likely? 

Mr. Bore r. That is exactly so, and I can cite a concrete example, 
There is one type of agric ultural beam we purchase for cultivators. 
In 1949 we placed an order for a sufficient quantity for a season’s 
run. Because of steel and coal strikes, the steel came in too late to 
do us any good, so we carried it over. Then we came along with 
our next season’s planning. Of course, we placed an order for less 
steel. That came in in January and February of 1950, and for all 
practical purposes represents our quota; yet we were being penalized 
because of the steel left on hand from late delivery of the prior season, 
and I think that comes back to Mr. Butler’s proposition that we in 
the farm-implement industry—and this might be an interesting fact— 
only turn out inventories three or four times a year on the average, 
some less and some more, so you can appreciate the problem. 

Chairman Burron. Well, vou mentioned in particular, shortage of 
cold-rolled steel in shafting. Of course they had had a strike there, in 
at least one of the principal producers. 1 wondered to what extent 
that was a factor in vour problem there and whether there are indi- 
cations of relief. 

Mr. Boyer. Mr. Chairman, there are a number of factors around 
that. Some of the mills had producing facilities out. One big steel 
company had a railroad strike and it cut their production drastically. 
They happen to be our supplier. 

Chairman Burron. I happen to know that of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. We were badly hurt there. However, I 
happen to have some figures available to vou here from a steel com- 
pany, and on bars, for example, as of March 22, there was only 3 per- 
cent of bars available from this one big steel company for civilian sup- 
ply. I have all of the sizes that they produce here, and I think you 
asked the question a while ago about galvanized sheets, and this com- 
pany had only 11 percent available. If you would like, I could give 


you the figures. 


Chairman Burton. We might well put them in the record. 
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Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir; the defense orders were taking 13 percent. 

Chairman Burron. That was not the principal reason, then, for the 
shortage? 

Mr. Boyer. No, sir, but the directed programs were getting 
6 percent and the warehouses under M—6 were getting 70 percent. 
Theoretically, there was an available supply. 

Chairman Burton. Warehouses do not consume. 

Mr. Boyer. No, sir, but they distribute. They got 70 percent from 
the mills. 

Chairman Burton. It looks as though one of the principal problems 
is distribution, then? 

Mr. Boyer. It would seem so. Our need is not heavy in sheets. 
We happen to be a large consumer of angles and bars and shapes. 

The sum and substance of this is that the total directed capacity 
averages 71 percent, leaving 29 percent available for civilian supply, 
and of course this is only one large steel company. It should not be 
construed as typical of the whole steel industry. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. Riehlman, do you have questions? 

Mr. Rrewuman. | have a question, but there is an observation that 
I would like to make in respect to a statement that Mr. Boyer made 
which seems to me something that we as small-business men and who 
are interested in their welfareand I am sure that those representing 
the departments have the same feeling, but I think we must consider 
it and it is a very important thing to me. It isn’t that the small- 
business man is looking out alone for a selfish interest, and it was 
borne out by your statement that in many, many localities through- 
out the United States of American small industries have been built 
in small communities. There are homes that have been purchased 
from the revenue from that industry, and they have established their 
homes in that community and they have no other place to go to for 
employment, and if something happens to that small industry and 
many of them across the country, you are going to find a dislocation 
of our economy which we cannot recover over a period of many, 
many years. Your statement bears it out. I thought it was fine, 
and it is something that I think we must take seriously into consider- 
ation when we consider the problems of small-business men. 

I am a small-business man. I know that we do not have a com- 
pletely selfish interest of our own. We have an obligation to those 
who have helped us build our industry through the years, and you 
are here not alone protecting yourself but protecting those people in 
the great economy of our great Nation which was built upon the 
small man in the small area coming up the line, and it is so important 
to the people in these different bureaus and departments to think of 
that in consideration of these problems. 

One other thing, and that is this: | wonder, just a comment from 
you, whether or not a directive issued generally to all of your industries 
will be equitable? 

Mr. Boyer. Well, sir, I do not believe I am qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Rresuman. The reason I am asking that question—we had 
before us just the other day when we had a meeting between the 
House and the Senate Members a thing that has bothered me, that 
there are certain allocations given to certain industries in certain 
critical materials, steel, aluminum, and others. The allocation in 
respect to the amount that you use in a 6-month period, is on a per- 
centage basis, is not going to be equitable to all of those small people. 
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Mr. Boyer. That is a very hard question for me to answer, because 
at best I have the facts and the story from perhaps 20 manufacturers, 
some in my locality, and some that are associated with me in the asso- 
ciation, but I believe generally that any program you undertake is 
going to hurt some members. It would hurt us. 

My guess is that as fair and equitable a proposition all the way 
across the board for all the people involved would be some percentage 
of definite allocation, because, bear in mind, it is possible to substitute, 
as we know, different sizes. For example, we might not be able to 
get one size of angles, but we might substitute that. We are pres- 
ently substituting that agricultural beam; we are using a flat. So gen- 
erally, by and large, it is my impression that if the industry were given 
a directed percentage for the next 2 months, that is, rather the months 
of July and August until CMP gets under way, that you would allevi- 
ate shut-downs and hardships, because they could weigh their needs 
and, if they got 20 tons, they could divide it, 5 tons of this, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Rrewiman. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the gentleman 
has made a fine statement, and I certainly appreciate the spirit with 
which he has given it. 

Chairman Burton. That is fine. 

Mr. Datmas. Mr. Boyer, do you have any record of black-market 
operations in steel that you can supply the committee? 

Mr. Borer. Whether or not it 1s to our credit or not, my com- 
pany has almost completely refused to pay anything above legitimate 
warehouses. We have been offered time after time steel at fabulous 
prices. We have in our files now records of sheets offered to us at 18 
cents a pound, I believe, as the highest, plates at 14 cents a pound, ob, 
various prices from various sources, and with very minor exceptions, 
perhaps amounting to a ton of this or 2 tons of that, just to complete 
a program where we were desperate, have we paid prices above the 
legitimate warehouse. Perhaps we have been more fortunate than 
others in that. Our company has a history of about 50 years with 
various steel mills, and I would say that we have no information as to 
the source of the black market other than personal observation that 
many companies with a history of steel are perhaps getting their allot- 
ment, and because of the saturation I spoke of, possibly do not need 
that steel and are selling it maybe with a legitimate profit’ to somebody 
who is pyramiding. I strongly suspect that that is where a lot of the 
steel is coming from. I do not believe that any of the steel mills, the 
officials of the steel mills, would for one moment tolerate any steel 
escaping to a source that they thought would endanger their reputation. 

Mr. Daumas. Mr. Bover, in order to help the committee stamp out 
the black market and help all manufacturers, not only in the agricul- 
tural implement industry, but in all industries, and put them in a posi- 
tion to buy steel at regular prices, if you have any such information, 
I am going to ask the chairman if he will ask you to file it with the com- 
mittee, either now or within the next few weeks. 

Mr. Boyer. I shall be glad to give you any information we have. I 
do not have it with me because, as I say, we have refrained from getting 
into that. 

Chairman Burton. If you will be good enough to furnish any in- 
formation in that line, we will incorporate it in the record. 

Mr. Boyer. Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to mention one fact which 
may or may not be important. My company also owns and operates 
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a subsidiary which is 50 or 60 percent engaged in vital defense work. 
We have the necessary priorities but cannot get the steel to finish 
vitally needed implements, and yet that same steel is being offered 
from various sources throughout the country. From what that is 
worth, I give you that picture of my own knowledge. 

Chairman Burton. Very fine. 

Before proceeding further, I think we should recess for lunch and be 
back here at 2 o’clock. We will ask Mr. Boyer to come back for any 
further questions, although I think we have very nearly completed 
that. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Friday, May 11, 1951, a recess was 
taken until 2 p. m. of the same day.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Burton. We will call the meeting to order. 

Is Mr. Boyer here? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Burton. Come right up. 

Mr. McKinnon, have you any further questions? 

Mr. McKinnon. I have no further questions; no. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. Dalmas? 

Mr. Datmas. No further questions. 

Chairman Burton. Are there questions by members of the agen- 
cies? 

Mr. McCorp. I have some comments I would like to make. 

Chairman Burton. I would be very glad to have you make com- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. McCorp. I have been the Director of the Agricultural Machin- 
ery Division for only 1 month today. 

Chairman Burton. You are Mr. McCord? 

Mr. McCorp. Yes, sir; so I don’t necessarily qualify as an expert 
on priorities or the NPA, and any remarks that I make must be 
limited entirely to the business of farm equipment, but I would like 
to comment on Mr. Boyer’s statement and on Mr. Butler’s statement 
as they relate to NPA. 

I think Mr. Boyer’s statement was one of the finest that I ever 
heard and one of the fairest, and I believe that I can unqualifiedly 
subscribe to what he has said. As to Mr. Butler’s statement I have 
the feeling that he may have given the impression of being unduly 
critical of NPA. 

I have been in the agency for only 1 month, and before I arrived 
M-—55 was issued and that was March 31, and I believe M—55 together 
with the telegrams which followed later were of substantial help to 
the farm-equipment industry. The reason M-—55 was issued was 
because the Administrator of NPA and every man in his policy group 
are aware of the difficulties that farm equipment manufacturers, both 
large and small, have had in the problem of procuring materials. I 
do not agree with Mr. Butler that there is sufficient steel, because if 
there was a balance between a demand and a supply there would be 
no need for an NPA or a DPA or anything of the sort. TI think the 
disparity between supply and demand is serious, and certainly im- 
portant. If it were not, so you would not need any of these controls. 

The other thing which I did wish to say, which will clear up, I am 
sure, some of the proceedings and the testimony, is that as of today 
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an order is being issued by NPA covering farm equipment for the 
third quarter of this year. The order increases the base period to a 
12-month period rather than a 6-month period. It extends for the 
third quarter beginning July 1, and it permits a rating on a 100- 
percent basis. 

Chairman Burron. Thank you very much, Mr. McCord. 

Mr. McCord, your experience prior to being with NPA was what? 

Mr. McCorp. The Oliver Corp., manufacturers of farm equipment. 

Chairman Burton. So that you are familiar with this field? 

Mr. McCorp. Yes. 

Chairman Burton. Are there further questions while we have Mr. 
Bover? 

Mr. Rosenruat. One more statement, Mr. Chairman, please. 
The statement was made that the 85-percent allocation of the ware- 
houses was both by a DO-97 rating, in other words, the extension of 
the ratings absorbed some of the steel that was going into the ware- 
houses. It is only fair to insert in the record that a telegram was 
sent out to all the steel producers telling them to ignore DO-97 as 
soon as it was learned that DO—97 was causing an undue drain. 

Chairman Burton. That is, the present status? 

Mr. Rosentuat, Yes, sir; DO-97’s are in the main not being 
honored for carbon-steel products. 

Chairman Burron. Right. 

Do vou have a further statement you care to make? 

Mr. Borer. Mr. Chairman, | believe not in deference to the other 
members. 

Chairman Burron. We want to thank you for your very fair 
statement. It is most helpful. 

Mr. Kelly P. Ryan of the Kelly Ryan Equipment Co., Blair, 
Neb. I believe you want to catch a train and we will be glad to 
hear from you now if you are present. 

Apparently he is not. 

All right, we will hear from Mr, B. A. Fuller. 


STATEMENT OF B. A. FULLER, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING CO., CEN- 
TERVILLE, IOWA 


Mr. Fu.titer. Your committee’s invitation to present testimony at 
these hearings was no doubt extended to me because I am an officer 
and director of the Allied Farm Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion composed of small farm equipment manufacturers and because I 
am president of Fuller Mauaiuclushis Co., which is a small farm 
equipment manufacturer at Centerville, Lowa. 

As an introduction to my remarks on some of the particular problems 
of such manufacturers*today, I would like to point out that there are 
in this country something less than 2 dozen extremely large farm equip- 
ment manufacturers, something less than 200 more who may be 
termed large manufacturers by the arbitrary rule often assumed, 
which classifies a large business as one with over 500 employees, 
and there are considerably more than 1,000 companies who must 
be classified as small farm equipment manufacturers. These large 
and small manufacturers are not generally competitors except that 
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we both en for the favor of the farmer who must decide which 
of two entirely noncompetitive farm tools he needs most. 

We small manufacturers seldom have facilities for manufacturing 
a highly complicated product such as a tractor. We do produce 
many labor-saving products just as necessary to present-day farming, 
without competition from the large manufacturers either because of 
design patents we hold or because we have successfully established 
our own plant name and reputation on a specific product. Thus, 
the products of the large and small manufacturers are generally non- 
competitive but supplement each other, and the Amercan farmer is 
handicapped if either is unusually curtailed just as he would be 
handicapped if he came hungry to a delicious dinner served on beauti- 
ful china but found no silverware on the table. 

The American farmer needs us all if he is to achieve the greatly 
increased production goals which have been given him to provide the 
vegetable and animal products which will mean food, shoes, uniforms, 
and equipment for our 3,000,000 men in armed service and for this 
Nation and its allies. This is particularly true since he must have 
additional quantities of labor-saving machinery to replace the son or 
hired man now called to the Armed Forces. 

No matter now willingly and gladly the Nation accepts controls 
designed to further our defense effort, it is then clearly evident pre- 
cautions must be taken to see that these controls do not excessively 
curtail production of the smaller manufacturer of farm equipment. 
Or, if they have done that unavoidably so far, a correction must 
quickly be achieved to restore the balance of the farmers’ supply of 
new equipment. 

I believe the unavoidable shortages resulting from our present 
defense effort have produced such an imbalance due to the different 
production patterns of the large and small manufacturer. These 
shortages cover many materials but steel can serve as my example 
since we all use it, and my comments all will hold true for copper 
products, aluminum and other scarce materials. In normal times, 
the larger manufacturer, because of his very bigness, must schedule 

roduction many months or a year in advance. Through his branch 
houses and licensed dealer organization, he completes a market survey 
as a basis for the production schedule and then releases material com- 
mitments to the mills. Only occasionally, for emergencies, new prod- 
uct development or maintenance and repair, does he buy from steel 
distributors whose prices are, of course, higher. 

The smaller manufacturer must plan differently. Marketing 
through independent wholesalers and dealers, he cannot survey his 
market so far in advance and too often lacks either capital or ware- 
housing facilities for big advance buying. Thus he normally relies 

rincipally on the steel distributors or warehouses, perhaps buying 
or an extreme minimum schedule in carloads from a mill, if he were 
buying from mills before the emergency period of 1939 or has been 
able since to talk his way into some mill’s schedules without historical 
background. Because his inventory is smail and all farm equipment 
is seasonal, he watches his order book alertly and is prepared to rush 
in steel from a warehouse and step up his production schedule in a 
week’s time. 

Now, however, we have a great over-all shortage of steel. Naturally, 
the steel mills make every effort to help their Scenes and best cus- 
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tomers whether they manufacture farm implements, automobiles, 
industrial products, or all three as some do. Even then the large 
manufacturers still need more and naturally turn to the warehouses. 
If they need 20 tons of an item, they realize one warehouse probably 
would not have it now or would refuse, in view of the shortages, to 
give it all to one user even though a large and desirable customer. 
However, the big manufacturer has many representatives and branch 
offices so he finds most of his 20 tons, buying 1,000 pounds here and 
a ton from another warehouse. We cannot criticize him for buying 
where he can, but the net result is less steel in the warehouses for their 
normal customers, the smaller manufacturers. 

Unfortunately, this maldistribution of available steel has probably 
been aggravated thus far by the control orders. Largely due to DO 
orders applied to the mills, many and probably most long-established 
steel warehouses received during the first quarter of 1951 less than 
60 percent of the quantities they handled during the same period of 
1950 of free steel, excluding foreign ard conversion steel. To remedy 
this, NPA order M—6 as amended April 15, required steel producers 
to ship to distributors each month at least 85 percent of the distrib- 
utor’s base tonnage based on the first 9 months of 1950 and including 
DO orders. However, the 45- to 60-day lag necessary in mill sched- 
uling results in steel only now starting to reach warehouses in those 
quantities. 

I believe the major long-established warehouses are making every 
effort possible to distribute their supplies equitably. Still they must 
accept about 30 percent DO orders but cannot extend them for addi- 
tional carbon steel from mill. The smaller manufacturer has seldom 
had DO ratings to extend since the present Armed Forces procurement 
procedure usually confines defense orders to large manufacturers. 

After a distributor’s supply is curtailed to between 60 percent and 
85 percent of last vear’s, then diminished by 30 percent for DO rated 
orders, and further raided by large manufacturers, there is all too 
little left for the distributor’s normal customer, the small manufac- 
turer, and the farmer will suffer as a result. 

The American farmer is a shrewd and careful buyer. Farm machin- 
ery is produced on close margins. Some of us could find more of our 
steel needs if we were making four-pound electric toasters to retail at 
$30. Since a harrow section retailing under $30 is expected to weigh 
100 pounds, we cannot use high-priced conversion steel or imported 
steel. 

We smaller farm equipment manufacturers were encouraged when 
we were authorized on April 30 by NPA Regulation M-55 to apply a 
DO-87 rating for June consumption to one-sixth of our consumption 
during the first half of 1950. We quickly discovered that it seldom 
enabled us to get into mill schedules already full for June. This was 
particularly true because it was limited to one month's supply. I 
have an unfilled mill order placed September 27, 1950. I use only 
four minimum carloads of this particular steel product per year. One 
month’s supply is then less than 7 tons or less than the mill minimum 
and less than a practical minimum from a freight standpoint. I still 
hope to get warehouse steel on my DO-87, but I can get that without it 
if I can find a warehouse with stock I can use. 

Last week, the long awaited controlled materials plan came out. I 
believe it can eventually help the small manufacturer get his share of 
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available material, but it cannot help in July when it is supposedly 
effective. CMP Form 4B must be carefully filled out and returned by 
2,000 farm equipment manufacturers and thousands of others manu- 
facturing class B products. These must be totaled and general class 
allotments decided before individual allotments can be issued. We 
can scarcely expect our individual allotments before late June yet the 
basic regulation specifies 45 days’ lead time for producers—the mills: 

Gentlemen, the farmer needs desperately labor-saving equipment 
which must be manufactured and delivered within the next 90 days, 
and it must include the products of small manufacturers as well 
as big. 

Therefore, I strongly urge that the National Production Authority, 
as an interim measure; first, extend the DO-87 for June and July 
covering two-twelfths of last year’s first half consumption or allow 
minimums up to normal mill orders and freight loads; second, restrict 
all steel buyers from warehouse for farm equipment manufacture 
during the critical months of May, June, pene July 1951 to a ratio 
which does not exceed by more than 25 percent their ratio of ware- 
house to mill purchases in prior years. 

I have dealt in some detail here with the small farm equipment 
manufacturer’s special problems resulting from present material 
shortages and sometimes increased by the very control orders which 
are designed to alleviate the over-all shortage. Before closing I 
wish briefly to point out another handicap to his efficient production 
which will have unusual impact on him if necessary control orders 
of all kinds do not give special thought to the small manufacturer. 

The General Ceiling Price Regulation of the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization provided a maximum price ceiling for most manufacturers as 
the highest used during a base period of December 19, 1950, to January 
25, 1951. More recently the General Manufacturer’s Ceiling Price 
Regulation 22 and CPR-30 of May 4, which applies to special items, 
including farm equipment, have returned manufacturer’s price ceilings 
to pre-Korean prices plus direct increases in material and factory 
payroll and excluding other actual increased costs. These regulations 
require the manufacturer to file reports which can be prepared only 
from detailed audits of manufacturing costs. It is true they permit 
the manufacturer whose annual sales are less than $250,000 in a 
yroduct to continue operations under the original Generel Ceiling 
Price Regulations. If that regulation freezing him to December 19 
through January 25 base prices will cause him operating losses, no 
matter how small his production, he must attempt preparation of 
reports under CPR-30 before he can get relief. 

Now, the 1,500 or more small manufacturers of farm equipment 
include a majority whose sales may approach the $250,000 breaking 
point. Yet, they are individually very small with a dozen to 50 
production workers and often only one combination bookkeeper and 
stenographer to assist the manager in the office. These companies 
will require relief from OPS ceilings as badly and perhaps worse than 
larger manufacturers, but the single manager, already overworked 
from his efforts to secure enough material to keep his employees busy 
and take care of the farmer’s need for his product, has no time and 
no assistant competent to install a cost-accounting system which 
would produce the necessary data to file for relief. 
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This week a small Iowa farm equipment manufacturer called at my 
office for advice. In 1950 his sales volume was $180,000. His 
product is a single farm implement. A small part of his production is 
sold directly through farm implement dealers, and the balance is 
distributed through a large farm equipment manufacturer under a 
contract which permits him to increase his price when his large custom- 
er finds it necessary to publish a general increase on its own products. 
Unfortunately, for him, the December-January base period.under the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation fell during the time lag between a 
6 percent published price increase by his large customer and his own 
corresponding increase. He felt required, therefore, to discard his 
6 percent increase although the saving does not accrue to the farmer to 
prevent inflation but goes into the pocket of his large customer except 
in the case of his direct dealers who in turn must now undersell his 
large customer by 6 percent to the disadvantage of everyone concerned. 

This man knows his increased costs justify a higher price. This is, 
of course, a specific hardship case; yet, he has no detailed cost data to 
use in preparing an OPS Form No. 8. His partner is busy managing 
the shop while he handles all office work, including the difficult finding 
of production materials. 

I would like to recommend to the Office of Price Stabilization the 
establishment of a procedure for these small hardship cases, involving 
merely a short form requiring only a general report of comparative 
costs of labor and material between now and 1 year ago as long as the 
price increases requested are percentage-wise no greater than those 
substantiated and permitted to larger manufacturers of similar 
products. 

I would further like to recommend that this committee suggest to 
all Federal Government Control Agencies which may become neces- 
sary in this emergency period that they always keep in mind the 
particular handicap in office staff of the small manufacturer and pro- 
vide simplified relief procedures for him. 

Chairman Burron. Thank you, Mr. Fuller. 

May I ask at this point whether OPS has a suggestion to make to 
these smaller manufacturers with a minimum of office staff? 

Well, Mr. McCormick isn’t here. We will leave that to later. 

Mr. McKinnon, any questions? 

Mr. McKinnon. It has been historical, hasn’t it, that your prices 
of small independent manufacturers have been pretty largely deter- 
mined by the bigger competitors? I mean, they set the market 
pretty much. You fellows are governed a lot by the prices that they 
establish? 

Mr. Fuiuier. We have frequently followed their pattern, Mr. 
Chairman. As I stated, our products are often different and must 
determine their own price, but we have often followed their pattern. 

Mr. McKinnon. If you got your product way out of line it cer- 
tainly wouldn’t sell, would it? 

Mr. Fuuuer. That is very true. 

Chairman Burton. The point is how you may establish and justify 
your prices with OPS. 

Mr. Fuuver. Well, it seems to me only reasonable to expect that 
since all of us are manufacturing farm equipment which is for the 
most part manufactured out of steel with some other metals and 
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would average out about the same, since all of us are manufacturing 
these products in the United States, the small manufacturers’ costs 
would go up as the big big manufacturers’ do, because we must always 
compete with them in the free labor market for our labor, and also 
for our material in the open market. Those things that would increase 
their prices would certainly increase ours, their costs, I mean. 

Chairman Burron. Are there other questions? 

Mr. Rosentruat. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers present here | just received a call from Washington that the 
lead time for July steel will be probably reduced to 30 days instead of 
45 days, so that order may go in as late as the end of the month. The 
telegram hasn’t been signed at the time of the phone call, but it 
probably will be today. 

Chairman Burron. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Fuller. Have you further suggestions you would 
like to make? 

Mr. Futter. Only this, to comment upon discussions which have 
preceded regarding the black market, Chairman Burton. 

Chairman Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuuuer. | personally believe the black market does not result 
from malpractices of the mills. I think it in part results from con- 
version steel which, of course, is easily understood in these days of 
scrap shortages. The mill with extra capacity and no scrap will 
gladly accept an order from someone who will furnish the scrap to 
make it, and it in part comes from imported steel, and of course I 
have heard the rumors that some black-market steel has resulted from 
an occasional practice, perhaps, of the armed service procurement in 
awarding letters of commitment accompanied by priority long before 
they are prepared to award actual contracts to manufacturers, with 
the result that a manufacturer sometimes has his steel much too soon 
for his expected contract, and perhaps has to unload it, get out from 
under it, and perhaps some of that has gone into black market. That 
is only a rumor which I have heard. 

I would like to add that the announcement just made regarding the 
extension of DO-87 seems to be the very thing that I was hoping for. 

Chairman Burton. That will help your situation, will it? 

Mr. Fuuver. It certainly will. 

Chairman Burton. Thank vou. 

Mr. Boyd Hammond of Kelly Ryan Co., I believe is now present, 


STATEMENT OF BOYD R. HAMMOND, VICE PRESIDENT, KELLY 
RYAN EQUIPMENT CO., BLAIR, NEBR. 


Mr. Hammonp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we made remarks substantially similar to those that we have before 
us this afternoon at a hearing on April 30 in St. Louis. We have 
modified them somewhat according to the situation as it exists today. 

We wish first to thank the Members of Congress sitting on this 
committee for the opportunity to appear before them. We wish also 
to express our sincere gratitude for the work the committee is doing 
and for the interest it is taking in the problems and experiences of 
the nation’s small businesses in this semiwartime economy. 

The Kelly Ryan Equipment Co. is a native, homeowned and oper- 
ated Nebraska industry manufacturing farm implements. Its record 
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of growth and sales is evidence of the company’s sound management 
and of the quality of the merchandise which it makes for the American 
farmer. 

The Kelly Ryan Co. began operations as a back yard shop in 1943, 
and was incorporated in 1947, at Blair, Nebr. It has since grown 
into a firm occupying 90,000 square feet of floor space, normally 
employing more than 300 people, and distributing its farm imple- 
ments through a 1,500-man dealer organization in 21 States. 

During its peak season, the company employs as many as 375 men 
and women at its Blair plants, and its payroll in 1950 was $1,072,000. 

Blair is an eastern Nebraska city of about 3.800 people, and the 
impact of an annual payroll in excess of $1 million on a small rural 
community of this size is tremendous. 

At least a quarter of the city’s population derives its income directly 
from the Kelly Ryan Co., with the other three quarters securing a 
substantial portion of their livelihood from the company indirectly 
through wages spent in the area and supplies purchased locally by the 
Kelly Ryan Co. 

The Ryan firm is the only industry in the community with a sub- 
stantial payroll. The volume of retail business in Blair is intimately 
associated with the employment figure at the Kelly Ryan Co., both 
reaching their peaks simultaneously. 

The Kelly Ryan Co. has brought hundreds in fresh population to the 
city. These new citizens buy cars, build homes and, along with the 
company, swell the city’s tax revenues which are reflected in improve- 
ments in the schools, the streets, the public utilities, and the other 
services and institutions in our town. 

The heretofore prosperous economy of Blair represents an ideal 
toward which the States of the Middle West have been working for at 
least a decade. That ideal lies in a proper balance between the indus- 
tries of manufacturing and agriculture. During lean crop years, 
those rural communities with an industry like the Kelly Ryan Co. can 
maintain a fairly stable economy because of the payrolls and purchases 
of such an industry. 

For example, a local crop failure would not diminish the income and 
payroll of the Ryan firm, which brings to the community money from 
the 21 States where it does business. 

It is by this means that Nebraska hopes to eventually halt the 
population loss which has plagued the State in years when the great 
majority of other States are enjoying gains in population. 

he State of Nebraska, in its program of industrial expansion, has 
been eminently successful. An excellent labor supply with a man- 
hour production hisotry far higher than the national average, plus 
abundant natural resources, have attracted new industry to the State 
and have encouraged the birth of native industry there. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. Hammond, since two members of our com- 
mittee have heard this testimony, would it be in order to insert that 
in the record? 

Mr. Hammonp. It certainly is satisfactory with us; yes, sir. 

Chairman Burron. With the corrections and changes you have 
made? 

Mr. Hammonp. Yes; it would be. Yes. 

Chairman Burton. Bringing it up to date. 

Mr. Hammonp. That would be fine. 
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Chairman Burton. And we will go over it carefully in the record 
and at the same time give you an opportunity to draw attention to 
any pertinent points you may wish. We are making this suggestion 
because we are going to be pushed for time, and at this point I would 
like to say that instead of starting at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning as 
announced we propose starting at 9, and at that time to start with we 
will hear Mr. Gotcher of the Southern Farm Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Association, Inc. Is he present now? We will just put you on 
notice. 


Mr. HamMMonpn’s STaTeMENT ContTINUED (As FiLep) 


However, the prosperity of communities such as Blair and the State’s wise 
program of industrial development are today in jeopardy. The Nation’s program 
of defense production, in which small business seems to have no part at all, has 
so disrupted the flow of supplies to these businesses that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for them to continue operations, even though many of these firms, 
such as the Kelly Ryan Equipment Co., are engaged in the production of essential 
civilian goods. 

The Kelly Ryan Co. is the world’s largest producer of portable farm elevators, 
a reputation which it has earned by the original design, sound construction, and 
excellent performance of this item in its line of farm equipment. Far-sighted 
management policies, resourcefulness, and aggressive selling techniques have like- 
wise made their significant contributions to the growth of this company. 

We are gratified that these talents and skills, which we are fortunate to have 
within our firm, have met with satisfying rewards in a highly competitive market. 
And so are we disappointed that these same talents and these same skills, applied 
with even greater diligence to the pursuit of defense work, have met with failure. 

We have realized from the outset that it would take adequate equipment and 
facilities plus sound selling techniques to make a customer out of our Government, 
and it was a vear ago in April that we set out to secure for our firm a role in the 
program of defense production. Twelve months of almost constant effort have 
so far been fruitless. 

This is what we have done: 

We were first led to believe by various agencies of the Federal Government that 
the successful defense of our country would depend largely upon the intelligent 
utilization of the Nation’s industrial plant, and that our Government needed us— 
our skills, our men, out tools, and equipment. 

Immediately, we prepared a brochure setting forth in minute detail a descrip- 
tion of our plants, location, equipment, personnel, production history, engineering 
facilities, electric power availability, shipping facilities, ete. To every con- 
ceivable procurement agency of the Federal Government, we mailed a printed 
copy of this brochure, including pictures of our plants, products, and key per- 
sonnel. 

We did not expect the Government to determine, from a perusal of this data, 
just what items we were equipped to manufacture. Instead, -we studied bidders 
lists and bulletins and selected therefrom items on which we felt we were qualified 
to bid. 

One of these was the 120 millimeter high explosive projectile. We tool part, 
nearly a year ago, in the M-day planning for the production of this projectile, 
At considerable expenditure of time, materials, and money, we prepared a plant 
lay-out on the conversion of certain of our facilities from the fabrication of farm 
equipment to the production of these projectiles, This entailed considerable 
research and the preparation of numerous blueprints, charts, graphs, and plans. 
It meant several conferences with military officials in cities remote from Blair 
and the expense of transporting and maintaining personnel to and at such con- 
ferences. 

We were at first encouraged and were given verbal assurance that our facilities 
would be employed in this type of production. Accordingly, our attention was 
proportionately diverted from civilian pursuits, and our production superintendent, 
purchasing agents, engineers, draftsmen, and management executives concentrated 
their efforts on this subject. 

After 7 or 8 months, the contract was awarded—to eastern big business. 

But we are not easily discouraged. During the Kelly Ryan Co.’s period of 
expansion, buildings and equipment of the Blair Boat Yards were purchased, and 
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so we next turned our attention to the proposed construction of barges for the 
Navy. -Again, the research, time, work, travel, and expense went into an extended 
period of negotiation with a branch of the Government. And again, the contract 
was awarded to someone else. 

So that the foregoing narrative is not misinterpreted as to its intent, let me say 
at this point that we have no complaint against our competitors who were success- 
ful in securing these defense contracts. 

We do wish, however, to make these points: 

Earlier this month, two representatives of a naval procurement office came to 
Blair to survey our facilities. In conference with these men, we were told that we 
have not been eligible from the very beginning for defense work because we are 
engaged in the manufacture of essential civilian goods—that is, farm equipment. 

Mind you, it took us | year of hopeful negotiation with our Government to learn 
that we never have been eligible for assignment to defense production. 

However, although we are seemingly ineligible for the work which we have 
sought for the past vear, neither have we been able to secure adequate supplies of 
material for the production of essential civilian goods. 

There have come to the hinterlands of Nebraska. various experts from the mili- 
tary and civil branches of our Government to tell us small manufacturers that there 
is plenty of steel for both defense and civilian production. 

This is a fact of which our suppliers are unaware. Along with other small manu- 
facturers, we are unable to buy more than a minute and insignificant amount of 
steel at mill and legitimate warehouse sources. Rather, we must seek our sup- 
pliers of this critical material on the open market, where we haye paid and are 
paying prices ranging up to 400 percent above mill prices. 

This is best illustrated by these figures from our purchasing department: 

Based on our sales in 1950, the Kelly Ryan Equipment Co. will require 16,650,- 
000 pounds of steel during the balance of 1951. This figure does not include 
steel purchased to date. Were we able to purchase this steel from regular mill 
sources at an average current cost of 6 cents per pound, the cost to us during the 
balance of 1951 would be $999,000. However, if we must continue to buy this 
steel on the gray market at prevailing prices, we will pay during the rest of 1951 
an average of 13 cents a pound, or $2,164,500 or $1,165,000 above mill prices. 
This added cost must be passed on to the end user, thereby adding fuel to the 
inflationary fires already burning in our land. 

We would like to return statistically now to the company’s history of seeking 
defense work. Following is an itemization of expenses incurred in this fruitless 
search. 


Travel and maintenance in connection with repeated trips to Washington, 
_ Chicago, St. Louis, Joliet, Wichita, and to Detroit and New York _ $5, 552 
Salaries for 2 persons on payroll devoting entire time to pursuit of 

4, 902 


Telephone tolls to afore-mentioned cities ; ; 875 
Printing expenses : 269 
Excessive factory payr 

pation of defense contract Mikio gisyen = See 
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Last month, we laid off about 40 percent of our factory payroll. They would 
have been laid off at the end of our volume season last November, but we took the 
risk of retaining them because it was implied by responsible authorities that we 
would need this manpower for the defense contract that was supposed to be forth- 
coming. This was an error, a $100,000 error. 

In addition, we have spent nearly $5,000 in telephone calls, travel, and mainte- 
nance expenses and wages in the desperate search for materials to keep our pro- 
duction lines in operation. 

To keep our excessive payroll productively employed during the slack season, 
we were forced to buy steel at exorbitant prices. This excessive off-season em- 
ployment also brought additional administrative expenses, light, power, and fuel 
costs. It also resulted in an excessive inventory of finished goods. These ex- 
penditures so depleted the company’s financial reserves that we were forced to 
borrow money from the banks. 

All told, our naive belief that we too could share along with big business in the 
Nation’s program of defense production has cost this company to date in excess of 
$120,000, plus certain incomputable losses resulting from the diversion of the 
a of so many of our key personnel from the normal course of civilian 

usiness. 
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What effect has this had upon the community of Blair? 

Merchants, anticipating a large volume of spring trade, are stuck with large 
inventories. Our workers, bewildered and insecure, have left us to seek more 
stable employment with big business manufacturing under prime and sub- 
contracts. Other workers have been laid off, because we and hundreds of other 
small businesses have not been able to buy supplies at prices that permit any 
profit at all. 

Here is the alarming dilemma: 

Small business cannot bid competitively in many cases with big business. So, 
big business gets the contracts, gets Government loans for expansion under these 
contracts, and will come out of this emergency still bigger. Meanwhile, small 
business will wither and die, throttled by a procurement practice that leads 
eventually to monopoly on a grand scale with all its attendant evils. 

It would be prudent and a protection of the system of free enterprise’ if the 
Government were to award a just portion of these contracts to small businesses, 
even though these small businesses may enter bids higher than the big business 
figures. 

We have been given to understand that this program of defense is to embrace 
a period of 10 to 20 years. 

Unless some sort of program is initiated which recognizes the vital function of 
small business in our free economy, our democratic society will be crippled. The 
United States may emerge from this 10- to 20-year period so saddled by mo- 
nopoly and depression that a return to a balaneed and free economy would be 
virtually impossible. 

Gentlemen of the committee, we have attempted only to portray for you some- 
thing of the bewilderment and confusion that has descended on the Nation’s. 
small business since the declaration of the emergency. 

Collectively, small business comprises a staggering portion of the national 
industrial plant. Unless small business is offered some relief, unless some wisely 
conceived program is initiated in which small business can take a proud role, the 
Nation may lose this vast and vital production potential. If this happens, grass 
will grow in the streets of the cities and towns that depend on these small, inde- 
pendent, home-owned businesses for their prosperity. 

Thank you. 


Thank you. 

Mr. McKinnon. Do you have certain problems different here thaw 
you had before, Mr. Hammond? 

Mr. Hammonp. They are substantially the same. I think that the 
other testimony that as been brought out has fairly close defined 
the same trouble that we.are-up against from a standpoint of having 
the steel that is necessary under the prevailing regulations. Under 
this DO-87 we have a total of approximately 33 percent of our require- 
ments for June that have been promised, that is, accepted purchase 
orders. However, we have items where we have received no acknowl- 
edgment of the order, but not that they will ship. In sheet steel, 
for example, which is our biggest tonnage, we have 1.6 percent of our 
requirement promised for the month pg eet That will, of course, 
have to be filled in on the open market which can be, as Mr. McCormick 
has pointed out here and which we did point out at St. Louis, can be 
done up to 20 cents a pound without any black market being involved 
at least in what we have to buy. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is very expensive, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hammonp. It is something that we have to put up with. 

Mr. McKinnon. Is this news that Mr. Rosenthal gave us a moment 
ago of help to you, will it be in July? 

Mr. Hammonp. Well, we certainly are planning on working with 
this CMP. I didn’t hear his remark. I was in the back. I didn’t 
hear what he said he had just heard. 

Mr. Rosentuar. I am sorry. There is a telegram in the works 
now which will probably be signed today reducing the 45-day deadline 
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for July steel to 30 days. That means your July steel may now be 
ordered up to the end of May. 

Mr. Hammonp. Well, that will help, yes, because our big using 
months are starting with July, and in a discussion of base period that 
came to my mind. Our biggest item is farm elevators and has been 
up to the present time, so the biggest percentage of our business, 
approximately 60 percent of it, is done during the fall months. If the 
base period is used from the first of the year to the last of June, of 
course, it would miss our greatest tonnage, which is something I add 
for consideration. 

Chairman Burron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hammonp. All right. 

Mr. Rosentuat. There is one other point right there, Mr. Chair- 
man, for your guidance, that the DO-—87 isn’t affected by lead time to 
purchases through the warehouses. That is for your information. 

Chairman Burron. Right, sir; thank you. 

Mr. Hammonp. Now, any information that the committee would 
desire, that our company can furnish or any that Mr. McCormick 
might need or any of the other gentlemen on the committee, we will 
be happy to furnish on request. 

Mr. McCormick. I just want to make this comment, Mr. Chair- 
man, please. The Kelly Ryan Co. have been most cooperative in 
furnishing information stemming from that St. Louis meeting. 

Chairman Burton. I see. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. J. W. Coxon of Mount Hawley Manufacturing Co., Peoria. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. COXON, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 
MOUNT HAWLEY MANUFACTURING CO., MOUNT HAWLEY 
AIRPORT, PEORIA, ILL. 


Mr. Coxon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; when 
_Mr.'Dalmas wrote me suggesting that I take a part in this hearing, I 
promptly replied to the effect that I would be glad to help in any 
way possible, and it goes without saying that I am appreciative of 
your invitation. 

In developing these remarks I have taken it for granted that this is 
intended to be a “brass tacks’’ type of meeting; in other words, you 
want factual information on the problems of we who testify, thus 
gradually weaving a pattern or mosaic of the over-all problems of the 
smaller farm-equipment producers. 

Before telling you of our company’s troubles, I would like to take 
a few minutes to give you my conception of what a small manufac- 
turer in the farm-equipment field really is. Just a few days ago, there 
came to my desk the 1951 Buyer’s Guide, published by Farm Imple- 
ment News of Chicago. Start leafing through this publication and 
one soon gets a better idea of the wide variety of equipment manu- 
factured by so-called small producers, a great deal of which could not 
be successfully manufactured by the large manufacturers because of 
limited production runs, territorial applications, or other reasons. 
For today, because of high labor and other costly production expense, 
the full-line manufacturer, of which there are considered to be 8 or 
10, could not entertain such products. As a matter of fact, I like to 
draw the comparison between large and small manufacturers of farm 
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equipment by designating them “full line’ or “short line’’ houses. 
Back in the old days that is the way they were commonly designated. 

As a matter of fact, every full-line house today is a consolidation of 
several or many specialty or shortline manufacturers. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., for example, started out as specialists in the 
manufacture of a reaper later called a grain binder. By means of 
consolidations with other specialty manufacturers and by inner- 
organization expansion the Harvester Co. has gone into practically 
every field of farming, including motor trucks. John Deere started 
generations ago as a specialty manufacturer of plows. Later Deere 
took over Marseilles Elevators and Shellers, Syracuse Chilled Plow, 
Van Brunt, Waterloo Boy Tractor, Killefer, and others to become 
the second largest operation, if | am correctly informed. 

Minneapolis-Moline is a consolidation, among others, of the Moline 
Plow Co., Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., Northwest Thresher 
Co., Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Twin City Tractor Co., and 
just lately one of the oldest territorial operations in the country, 
B. F. Avery of Louisville. All of these were short-line or specialty- 
group manufacturers who became leaders and powers in their own 
right in their peculiar, respective fields. Allis-Chalmers entered the 
farm-equipment field through its tractor development and evidently 
discovered that the only way to stay in that select field was to increase 
its lines, thus LaCross and the ill-starred Rumley interests came under 
its banners. Rumley of itself was one of the post-War I consolida- 
tions of such specialists as Advance Thresher, M. Rumley Co., 
Gasr-Scott, and several others. I know of no full-line major manu- 
facturer today who is not a consolidation of a number of small manu- 
facturers. 

The manure loader, one of the greatest labor conservers is said to 
be the idea or blacksmith-shop development of a farmer in eastern 
Iowa, and until just recently has consistently been manufactured by 
small producers. Just a few days ago we hear that Aveo, a new 
luminary on the farm-machinery horizon has taken over the Horn 
interests of Fort Dodge, one of our best and well-known short-line 
operations. Massey-Harris has taken over the Super Six Manure 
Loader of Minneapolis. So quite conceivably the specialty or short- 
line manufacturer has been and still is the entrepreneur, the furnace 
and blacksmith shop, yes, even the vale of tears from which has 
sprung the basic ideas and the beginnings of most of our finest farm 
labor-saving machines. Obviously, the short-line manufacturer 
usually becomes of considerable size and importance before he 
becomes food for the full-line house. 

Let’s take a further look at the Buyer’s Guide and see who some 
of these short-line fellows are. Here in the front is the Easy Flow 
Corp., Chicago, which has made an outstanding success of an idea 
in a fertilizer spreader. Here is Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor of 
Illinois, who a number of years ago showed the way to big producers 
in manufacturing a high-speed, spike-tooth tractor harrow. Again 
this is a strictly short-line house with disk-harrows, and portable 
elevators included. 

Next we see Colby Corp. of Ohio with a specialty line of high-speed 
wagons and power-driven manure spreaders. Then we see Papec and 
Gehl, old-time specialty manufacturers of hammer mills, feed mixers, 
silo fillers, forage harvesters, and so on. There are dozens of others 
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like these houses, all of substantial size, probably employing several 
hundred people. Then we get down to smaller fellows making single 
items such as one concern who advertises a tractor twister, a gadget 
for faster, easier turning of the tractor steering wheel. Here is a 
fellow who specializes in tractor seat cushions and another who makes 
a special tractor tool box and then there are several who specialize 
in galvanized steel stock tanks. And here is a fellow who has built 
a substantial business on a hydraulic manure loader and an automatic 
cattle currier, and last, but not least, here is a small manufacturer at 
Morton, Ill., who starting from scratch after taking over a defunct 
business has made a name for himself building a specialized type 
stationary inside farm elevator. It is simply amazing the number of 
items and lines advertised by small producers which could not be 
successfully marketed by major manufacturers. 

Many articles have been written about the peculiar and important 
place that certain types of machines have had in the development of 
American agriculture. But it would be interesting if someone would 
take the time and trouble to make a list of the over-all number and 
scope of the types of materials, machines, and equipment that go 
to make up the modern-day farm. When | first began calling on 
the farm trade, I] recall that the average 160 acre Corn Belt farm 
required two men full time and four horses to operate. Now, with 
modern machinery, it is not unusual for one man with some extra 
harvest help to operate several hundred acres. I hope I may be 
pardoned for taking this time to give you the historical background 
of the small manufacturer or as I like to term him, the “short-line”’ 
producer, and his importance to the national economy and agriculture 
in particular. 

The corporation which I represent, that Mount Hawley Manufac- 
turing Co., of Peoria, Ill., is distinctly.a short-line house so far as 
farm-equipment manufacturing is concerned. We are a comparatively 
new entrant into the farm-equipment field, having begun the develop- 
ment of a portable farm elevator in the latter part of 1948, with a 
stalk buster or stalk pulverizer, a tractor-type speed jack or speed 
reducer, and other items added later. 

We are not an organization that has accidentally fallen into the 
farm-equipment field or gotten into it because the pasture on the 
other side of the fence looked greener. Our president and engineer, 
Mr. W. A. Hale, has been a designer of attachments for threshers 
and combines, also grain-handling machinery, for about 35 years. I 
have been in the sales and operational side of farm equipment with 
short-line houses for 35 vears. When we decided to go back into 
manufacturing, following World War II, it was but natural that we 
should gravitate to farm machinery, a line that we felt we knew inside- 
out. Other key personnel are essentially farm-equipment men. We 
have one of the finest equipped small factories in central Illinois and 
employ up-to-date ideas and methods in designing, field developing, 
and producing our equipment. But, when I have stated the fore- 
going I mention the best part about our beginning operation. For, 
in all my vears in operation, I have never seen a time since the latter 
part of 1949 when it has been so tough to get materials and coordinate 
production. In the latter part of 1948 and early part of 1949, we 
obtained some sheet metal from mill sources for elevator production. 
The big mills, those who produced good galvanized sheet steel which 
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we needed most, had set up a base-period policy for taking care of 
their old customers first and last. It will be recalled that there was 
some slight easing up of this policy, mainly among the smaller pro- 
ducers, in the late spring, summer, and early fall of 1949. During 
that period material could be obtained from warehouses promptly 
and in good supply. 

We had been able to obtain some galvanized sheet steel from a 
small producer in Indiana and as I recall, along in August of 1949 
they offered us a moderate tonnage which at the particular time we 
did not need very badly and told them that rather than put it into 
slow inventory they could divert the allotment to someone else who 
needed it badly, providing we could get back on the schedule later; 
but then in the latter part of 1949 things started to tighten up more 
in the steel industry due to strikes, increased demand, and other 
causes, so the policy of large steel producers of taking care of the 
old trade first continued and was accentuated. Moreover, when we 
tried to place an order with the small mill just referred to, we were 
politely informed that since we had passed up the earlier allocation 
and they had more business than they knew what to do with, they 
could not see their way clear to accept an order or orders even for 
future production and shipment. The situation in Chicago area was 
further aggravated by the introduction of the f. o. b. shipping point 
policy in pricing. Eastern and Pittsburgh district mills with ped 


of business in their back yards pulled out of the Chicago and mid- 
western market. Thus, there was still no place for new producers 
and particularly a small manufacturer to take his business for mill 
requirements. We simply could not get on the books of Chicago 


area mills. We could and did obtain some materials from warehouse 
sources during early 1950. But manufacturing out of warehouse- 
priced steel is a very difficult problem from a competitive standpoint 
and there were other competitors with historical backgrounds who 
could get material from mill sources. 

Then, in the late spring of 1950, warehouse materials began to 
tighten up somewhat and, of course, when the Korean police action, 
so-called, broke out warehouse stocks dwindled rapidly. Meanwhile, 
in the latter part of 1949, because of the corn-borer menace, we began 
developing the stalk buster or shredder and by hard expediting we 
were able to pick up materials for several hundred machines mainly 
from warehouse sources. But to get back to the steel picture: As 
the automobile industry took more sheets and other industries were 
able to improve their position with the mills, the supply of steel in 
the warehouses became scarcer and scarcer. We made it a policy of 
contacting all of the warehouses in the Chicago area personally, 
every other week and consistently used requirement lists and the 
telephone for purchasing and expediting. In some instances, it 
took a long time to accumulate enough of one given material to make 
it worth while to start a production run. The net result was that we 
produced very few grain elevators in the latter part of 1950 and were 
completely out bolas the September heavy selling season began. 
This same condition exists at the present time except that- warehouse 
stocks are shorter than ever before, and with the fall selling season 
before us, we are going to have an almost impossible job procuring the 
steel necessary for this production unless the CMP sleet, taking effect 
July 1, will definitely assure materials for such production. 
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We had intended to come out with an improved type of hay, grain, 
and corn elevator; in fact, designed it and largely tooled up for it 
hoping it get it in production soon enough for the fall business of 1950. 
However, it was an impossibility due to the material shortage and we 
carried the project over until January of 1951. 

We have several hundred of these machines going through without 
depreciation of quality or substitution of materials, but it has been 
a terrific job of expediting and coordination. 

For many years the s‘eel interests sold farmers heavily on galvanized 
sheet steel for machines that were out in the weather and which would 
be subject to serious deterioration if painted. Thus, the trade has 
demanded portable elevators made of galvanized steel. We have still 
been unable to get on the books of any of the mills in the Chicago dis- 
trict manufacuring galvanized sheets. In order to take care of this 
current production we purchased cold-rolled sheets in the St. Louis 
area, shipped them to Ohio to be galvanized and then brought them 
back in to our Peoria plant, all of which is an expensive operation and 
a difficult problem in uniform coordination of production. 

During all this time we had consistently called on mill producers in 
the Chicago area, also those in Indiana and Ohio who were still 
shipping into the so-called Chicago district. We continued to be 
politely received, but pointedly informed that since we had not been 
a customer back in 1948 or 1949 and since there was no surplus we 
could not be taken on as a new customer. Again all of this was 
heightened and aggravated by imposition of directives upon the mills 
such as the railroad program, shipbuilding, letters of intent, and other 
direct military requirements. 

Having spent a good deal of my time in Washington.during World 
War II, having been a member of one of the industry advisory com- 
mittees, and likewise being pretty well experienced with the Office of 
Production Management and their Limitation Order L-26, the War 
Production Board L~170 and L-257, I have a pretty good idea of what 
strict Federal regulation means. Yet, for the last year I have con- 
sistently preached that the only ultimate salvation of farm equipment 
as far as maintaining a reasonable level of production is concerned, is 
to establish a controlled-material plan or some form of equitable 
dividing up. It is difficult for any farm-equipment manufacturer, big 
or little, to feel that he has had a fair division of the finished steel 
production when he sees the statistics on motorcar shipments. I have 
not taken the trouble to check the figures accurately, but as I recall it 
automobiles took something like 50 percent of the finished flat steel 
production for 1950. That is far greater than any base-period produc- 
tion that they could have had in 1948 or 1949. Only prestige, power 
and attractiveness of the business could explain such a large amount 
of such steel going to one class of fabricator. 

In the latter part of March, this year, we decided to test out the 
Chicago mill market in a formal w ay; therefore, sent identical orders 
for galvanized and black sheet steel to several Chicago mills. The 
following is a sample of the way these orders were handled: 

With reference to your order No. 11285, covering 21'4 tons of hot-rolled sheets 
and 51% tons of galvanized sheets required for second quarter delivery, we regret 
very much that we are unable to schedule this order for you at the present time, 
and therefore are returning it to you herewith, 

We have noted your requirements and you may rest assured that at such time 
— we are able to accept an order for this tonnage, we will get in touch with you 
at once. 
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These written turn-downs were followed up by personal visits, but 
there was no change whatsoever in the decision. 

You may well ask whether we obtained any benefit from the 
interim Order M-—55 issued by NPA. It will be seen from the fore- 
going that since we did not have a base period and we are not a 
regular customer of apy mill producer, we had no place to take such 
a proviso. One producer with whom we discussed the order stated 
that if they had anything left in their set-aside, they would consider 
it, but obviously they didn’t as they had prior customers on their 
books who supplied them with purchase orders under M—55 directive. 

As a side light on our difficulties in general, I might repeat what 
every manufacturer knows; namely, that at certain times a particular 
type or size of material has been practically nonexistent even in ware- 
house stocks. As a case in point, we needed some 1\-inch cold-roll 
rounds for elevator drive shafts. After a thorough canvass of all of 
the warehouses in the Chicago district week before last we were able 
to pick up just six bars. At different times floor plate and similar 
materials have been just as scarce, owing to the fact that the ware- 
houses could not get their allotments from the mills. How that could 
be corrected, I don’t know. 

I have not seen the new CMP plan as an actuality; only know what 
has been reported concerning it. As to suggestions for improving the 
situation of the farm equipment industry and the short-line houses in 
particular, I must admit, much as I dislike close governmental regula- 
tion, that some sort of an equitable allocation plan is the answer to the 
problem. But, based on my experience with the various orders, issued 
during World War II, I would say that if the farmer is to have the 
equipment to keep up production of food and fiber, the allocation or a 
limitation program must be promptly administered and there must be 
plenty of competent help in Washington to see that this is done. I 
have no idea of how many, but there must be hundreds of small manu- 
facturers who have no base period and they will have to make appeals; 
therefore, those appeals should be handled quickly, realistically, and 
helpfully by those who have an intimate knowledge of agriculture and 
the industry. Remember that farming is a seasonal business and so 
is implement manufacturing, thus plans should be made with plenty 
of lead time so that manufacturers can adjust their operations 
accordingly. 

One of the worst things about World War II programs was that 
combines, for instance, intended for June to November use, did not 
reach the farmer until some time in the following winter, or one 
season too late. For example, take farm elevators which we are 
vitally interested in. There are two seasons of use: For early small 
grain, and for soybeans and corn. It is too late to do anything about 
providing materials for these machines for small-grain harvest. For 
fall use elevators should begin moving into dealer’s hands in late 
July and August, certainly no later than September. By directives 
or by some form of cooperation on the part of the mills, it would be 
fine if materials according to types and sizes could be produced in 
time for the particular machines and seasons of use. 

I hope this recital has not been too boresome and that I have been 
able to contribute something additional to your fund of information 
on the farm equipment industry’s problems and those of the short- 
line manufacturer in particular. If I can elaborate in any way to 
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make the information more precise, I shall be glad to try to answer 
your questions. ’ 

Again, I do very much appreciate the courtesy of your invitation 
to be here. 

Chairman Burton. Any further questions? 

Mr. McCorp. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, for NPA that 
NPA some time ago advocated the CMP plan, and it was through 
NPA that the CMP plan has been improved, and as I reported before, 
during the interim period from July 1 and when CMP becomes 
operative, it has issued an order carrying a rating to farm equipment 
manufacturers which, | think, will be effective. 

Mr. McKinnon. You mean it will be effective, Mr. McCord, for 
these fellows who haven’t any base period? 

Mr. McCorp. There is a provision for adjustment on the basis 
of the base period. 

Mr. McKinnon. To new manufacturers? 

Mr. McCorp. That is right. 

Chairman Burron. You mentioned the f. 0. b. shipping point. Is 
that related to base-point pricing? 

Mr. Coxon. That is right. 

Chairman Burton. What effect has that had? 

Mr. Coxon. Well, Bethlehem and Republic and most of those 
fellows down east have pulled out of the Chicago market, certainly 
on sheets and that sort of stuff. 

Chairman Burron. Why should they do that? They quote you 
f. o. b. mill under present conditions? 

Mr. Coxon. Yes, but also they have got plenty of business back 
there and apparently it has been easy for them——— 

Chairman Burton. | can see that if you could get it from a nearby 
mill it might be to your advantage. 

Mr. Coxon. Certainly. 

Chairman Burron. As a purchaser. 

Mr. Coxon. That is right. 

Chairman Burron. But I do not see why base-point pricing should 
work against you. Now, it isn’t immediately related to this problem 
here now, but it is related to other problems we have before us as a 
committee, and I am a little surprised at the statement you have 
made that it works to the disadvantage of outlying buyers. Do you 
care to comment further on that? 

Mr. Coxon. Well, one Ohio producer in explaining his position 
said that he had freight rates into central Illinois which were favorable, 
and if he had the tonnage he would really rather ship into central 
Illinois. 

Chairman Burton. What difference does it make to him now—— 

Mr. Coxon. I don’t know but—— 

Chairman Burton (continuing). If he is quoting f. 0. b. mill? 

Mr. Coxon. That is one of the excuses that is offered, and there are 
apparently all kinds of excuses. 

Chairman Burron. Excuses rather than reasons? 

Mr. Coxon. That is right. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. R. D. Brown of Northfield Iron Co., Northfield, Minn. 

Mr. Butter. Mr. Chairman Burton, while Mr. Brown is coming to 
the front may I ask a question? 
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Chairman Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burver. Has there been any attempt to take an attendance 
record here today? Was there a registration of any kind of the people 
here today? 

Chairman Burton. There should be, should there not? There has 
been no such attempt at this time, but we would like to have such an 
attendance record. 

Mr. Burier. I think so, sir. With your permission I will get 
a paper and pass it around. 

Chairman Burron. You will favor us, if you will, so that we may 
get ap attendance record. 

Mr. Burter. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF R. D. BROWN, NORTHFIELD IRON CO., NORTH- 
FIELD, MINN. 


Mr. Brown. Gentlemen, the request made by President W. E. 
Butler of the Allied Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association for a 
representative of our neney to appear at this hearing was heartily 
welcomed by the speaker. Also the fact that you are willing to grant 
me this time in the face of your all too crowded schedule, makes me 
feel very honored indeed. y fully realize the value of your time. 

Mr. Butler asked me to cover not only the difficulties my company 
has faced in securing materials under present conditions, and my 
suggestions for how the situation can be improved, but. also any 
comments I wish to make about the general price freeze and the new 
manufacturers’ roll-back order, CPR-22. It was with a great deal of 


relief to me when Mr. Butler asked me to bring a preter statement, 


because the situation, both as to availability of materials and the 
various price controls could very easily lead me into an all-day 
discussion. 

One thing I would like to nail down at this time is the fact that all 
of my remarks will be predicated on the proposition that the defense 
effort should have every pound of vital, material necessary to the 
correcting of the bad international situation and the attainment of a 
just and lasting peace. It is my firm conviction that every reputable 

usinessman in America feels the same. If we felt that by our using 
steel we would be depriving the defense effort of gaining its goal, we 
would rather close down. But, gentlemen, it is with these thoughts in 
mind that I say there is no shortage of steel. Ido believe that there is 
a glaring shortage of thinking and understanding on the part of those 
policy setters in the bureaus in Washington who attempt to control 
the material set-up today. 

I realize full well that f is extremely hard to get people to actually 
think—I mean to think things through to a pool sion. Some re- 
nowned philosopher once made the statement that the average person 
lived a lifetime without doing more than a few minutes of constructive 
thinking. However, it is my belief that the present situation doesn’t 
require too much thinking. We have the benefit of the injustices of 
the past war to guide us—we have gone through this once before, and 
I sincerely believe that in retrospect we can find the answer for our 

resent trouble. Throughout my remarks I shall refer often to the 
act that the manner in which the shortages and the controls of vital 
materials is being handled shows a definite lack of good thinking. 
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The Northfield Iron Co. at Northfield, Minn., whom I represent, 
has been in business since 1907, and through those 44 years has built 
up one of the most enviable records of good will existing in any small 
company today. Our products are sold 100 percent on the basis of 
quality, and our thousands of satisfied, repeat-order customers 
throughout the whole United States and many other countries of the 
world are proof enough that this policy has been a good one. One of 
the main items that we manufacture is a small, pulled type, terracing 
machine, used quite extensively by farmers in the rice fields and es- 
pecially in the new farming technique called soil conservation. Be- 
cause our machine is so good and so economical to operate, our backlog 
of orders is steadily increasing, and due only to our inability to procure 
the necessary steel for their manufacture. 

It is only because we have been willing to sacrifice profit and spend 
thousands of dollars in telephone calls, telegrams and actually travel- 
ing all over the country to pick up the needed items of steel that we 
have been able to stay in business, and I would like to point out that 
this tremendous increase in the cost of procuring our raw stock is not 
allowed in the figuring of ceiling prices under the new manufacturers’ 
rollback price order, CPR-22. 

Ever since the advent of the Korean situation last summer, the 
small-business man and perhaps many of the large ones, too, have 
experienced an ever-growing difficulty in the procurement of their 
raw materials. This, in spite of the fact as I said a while ago, that I 
do not believe there is the shortage of steel that some people would 
have you believe. 

Prior to and ever since my diseussion of these problems with Min- 
nesota’s Governor Youngdahl’s small-business committee in April of 
this year, | have endeavored to do as much thinking as possible regard- 
ing the causes of the deplorable situation that exists today. It is my 
confirmed belief that there are three important factors affecting the 
situation, and that every one of them is due entirely to poor thinking 
on the part of the controllers. I mean those bureaus given the duty 
of instituting controls. 

In the first place, and probably most important, there exists today 
in the United States one of the most vicious grey markets operating 
in the steel business. I understand they don’t call it a “black” 
market in Washington. They call it legalized robbery. But I 
become very adamant when I say that these leeches of society must 
be liquidated if a great number of the vitally important small busi- 
nesses of this Nation are to remain solvent. These same operators, 
who today are living on the lifeblood of the steel-using small busi- 
nesses, are the same ones who will be operating in the burlap industry 
tomorrow when that item becomes scarce. They have no historical 
background in steel warehousing, and, in fact, most of them have no 
warehouse and most of them operate with borrowed money. 

Every day we receive many lists of steel items for sale by these 
fly-by-night operators. One thing I would like to impress on you 
gentlemen is the fact that you should not believe for a minute that 
they haven’t got tremendous quantities of steel to sell. You will be 
told by others that perhaps there is some steel for sale on the black 
market but that many of these operators are selling from the same list. 
I am willing to agree, to a certain extent, that that is true, but there 
are so many of the sellers, and we know that there is so much of the 
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steel in many, many, different locations in this country that it cannot 
be said there is a general shortage of steel. 

One item that very seldom gets into the black market is galvanized, 
corrugated sheet steel, and yet we have received telphone calls, 
telegrams, and printed lists from many different hole-in-the-wall 
operators offering us this vitally needed material at anywhere from 
two to three times the mill price. 

We need cold-rolled shafting in half a dozen different sizes for our 
farm terracer so badly that we would do nearly anything within reason 
to get it—and yet we are told there is none available when we go to 
Washington to ask for help. I wish you could take a trip with me to 
Detroit some day and see the cold-rolled shafting that we knew to be 
there less than a month ago. 

We need about 21 tons of cold-rolled shafting—an insignificant 
amount in today’s market. A short while ago we were offered 300 
tons from an operator in Detroit, but there was a catch—we had to 
take it all ‘‘as is and where is’’—and I believe you can readily see that 
when you need 21 tons, you couldn’t possibly afford to buy, nor have 
the room to stock, 300 tons. But the main point of the story is—that 
the steel was in Detroit for sale—of course, at a price that was twice 
legitimate market price. 

We know where we can buy all the steel we want and we know where 
it comes from—but we can’t afford to buy it because we cannot use 
the cost of that material in figuring our ceiling prices, and, frankly, 
we do not want to buy it. Gentlemen, it is extremely hard to hold 
yourself from becoming a bit irritated when you constantly face the 
fact that you can get what you need if you can pay the price, that will 
inevitably put vou out of business. 

Enforcing the inventory-control law would do much to alleviate this 
situation. You know, of course, that the law is not enforced. 

The second problem that is aggravating the steel situation today 
is the fact that nearly every fabricator of steel, on the average, 1s 
using much more steel than he did use before World War II. I believe 
that this would have been taken care of by the courageous manner in 
which the steel mills are increasing their capacity every day inspite 
of the hamstringing controls under which they must operate. It is a 
known fact that this steel producing capacity expansion since World 
War II has been greater than the present military need. I think that 
the mills should be heartily congratulated by all of us on what they 
have done and are doing with their expansion program. It wasn’t 
over 2 years ago that some bureau in Washington was hollering its 
head off about the “bigness” of the steel industry and that there 
should be more Government control over them, and yet you and I 
know, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the very fact that they are 
big is the only reason that they have been able to produce the prodi- 
gious amounts of steel needed today. 

During my recent Washington visit, I was told that the warehouses 
would soon be able to take care of our needs—that the recently insti- 
tuted warehouse program was going to give all of the warehouses 85 
percent of the steel they received during the base period, which, as you 
know, is the first part of 1950. Let’s look into that. I don’t believe 
there was very good thinking when that period was set up. It is an 
established fact that 1949 was a very bad vear for the steel business, 
The inventories in the warehouses were bulging. 
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One representative from a large warehouse recently told me that 
things got so bad that they started to train their salesmen in sales- 
manship again. Therefore, during the first half of 1950, the purchases 
by the warehouses were abnormal y low, and then along came Korea, 
= their stocks were cleared out, and now they are given 85 percent 
of their purchase during the base period. As one well known ware- 
houseman said to me the other day, “85 percent of nothing is still 
nothing.”’ A little clear-headed thinking at this stage of the game 
would have shown anyone that the first part of 1950 was not a good 
time to use as a base period for the warehousing program. I'll admit 
that it looks awfully good in the paper to read that the warehouses are 
going to have 85 percent of something. It makes good paper copy to 
feed to an all too gullible public. 

I would like now to switch over to what an average small-business 
man thinks of the general price freeze and the new manufacturers’ 
roll-back price order—C PR-22. 

It is in this particular field where they absolutely threw the book 
away when it came to using some clear-headed thinking. I believe 
that the smartest thing that could have been done would have been 
to have frozen all prices and all wages back to pre-Korea. I don’t 
believe that you can find a laboring man today who would disagree 
with that if he knew the things he buys would be frozen back to pre- 
Korea too. I know we would welcome it. Let’s take a look at what 
the planners did. They dilly-dallied around until January, when they 
came out with the general price freeze. They found that this meant 
nothing, except that they did get a fellow for selling a second-hand 
Cadillac at the wrong price in California. 

So somebody cooked up CPR-22. I have yet to find anyone who 
clearly understands it. In fact, it is the most baffling regulation yet 
written. CPR-22 says that you shall take your price in effect during 
the base period prior to the Korean situation on June 24, 1950, and to 
that price you may add your increased labor cost—that is production 
labor—and your increased material cost, with a great many excep- 
tions. You all know that we had to increase our wages to labor, and 
if you increased the wages of a production man, it goes without saying 
that you have to increase the pay of your foreman and office help, 
but CPR-22 says that you may not use the increased pay to a fore- 
man or office help in figuring your new ceiling price. Also, as I 
pointed out a while ago, the thousands of dollars we have had to 
spend above normal costs in procuring our raw steel are not allowed 
in the computation of our new ceiling prices. Any college freshman 
in accounting knows by the end of his first semester that you can’t 
operate a business without taking into consideration overhead, and 
that overhead is definitely the other expenses in doing business other 
than direct labor. But now we come to the all-time low in bad think- 
ing. The fact is, I believe this took a lot of time to iigure out a method 
of doing things that would be the opposite of a method based on good 
thinking. Under CPR-22, if you find that vou are entitled to a raise 
in establishing a ceiling price, you may apply to the OPS for that 
raise, but if vou do have the temerity to make such an application, 
Erie Johnston wants to step in and say that if the new ceiling price 
you apply for will give you an over-all profit in excess of 85 percent 
of the profit you made during the base period, you cannot have the 
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new price. Of all the basic breeders of class distinction that ever 
was started in this country, that hits one of the highest. 

Since when did the investor, who, by the way, has been proven to 
be the average man in this country today—and not as many think, 
the fellow sitting in the millionaires’ clubs in New York and Chicago—- 
become such a scoundrel that he should have his earnings cut when 
labor is granted increase after increase, which inevitably raises the 
cost of everything that labor and the defense effort has to purchase. 
In the May 2 edition of the Wall Street Journal there appeared an 
item on page 1 by David Ives, telling about the 18-man Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, which he claimed would become known as the wage 
increase board. In this article the statement is made that Dr. George 
W. Taylor, the wage traffic cop, and his colleagues, want to keep a 
lid on wages if they can, but the Government has handed them a 
wage-fixing formula that has already proved inadequate to do the 
job. For 18 long years there have been those in the administration 
who have claimed vehemently that wage increases could be granted 
out of profits without those increases affecting the prices for which the 
items made should be sold and that the profits still would remain good. 
Gentlemen, you know and I know that that just cannot be done. One 
of the backbones of our economic system is the small investor of risk 
capital, the owner of the tools of production, if you will, who makes it 
possible for the laboring man to find employment. If we dry up this 
source of risk capital, our system is inevitably doomed to destruction. 
The average earning of business today, based on a percentage of sales, 
has constantly fallen during the past few vears until now it has reached 
the point of diminishing returns. The evidence of that fact is in the 
recent statement of the United States Steel Corp., which showed that 
they did better than $200,000,000 worth of business more than they 
did last vear and yet, because of taxation, the investor has less money 
with which to repair his fences and prepare for the future. 

We small-business men hate controls just as well as any of you men 
do. When these controls become necessary for the maintenance of 
the American way of life, I do not believe anyone would stand in their 
way. But when these controls are designed to hurt one segment of 
the economic community, they are wrong and must be changed. One 
thing that seems very clear is that the planners evidently do not 
realize that the constant thwarting of the small-business men of the 
United States is bound to dry up their profits, which, of course, means 
that there will be no taxes from them to run the Government. Unless 
I have been too greatly misled, it is still my understanding that to a 
certain extent the Government does depend on taxes. 

My suggestion for a method to alleviate the bad steel situation is a 
simple one, and I believe would not work a hardship on any honest 
businessman today. If the price of steel were pegged at the standard 
established mill and warehouse prices, it is my confirmed belief you 
would see these black marketeers run for cover in a hurry and unload 
their tremendous quantities of stee] on the market in order to get out 
with a whole skin. Pegging the price of steel at the warehouse and 
mill price would not in any way hurt the steel mills or the steel ware- 
houses, and would definitely allow thousands of small businesses and 
many large ones too to continue operations in vitally needed civilian 
products that must be made if our economy is to remain stable. You 
wouldn’t need a large band of people to police this action either. The 
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public would take care of it for you very simply. From a patriotic 
standpoint alone, I would not hesitate, under any ¢ ondition, to report a 
violator of this pegged price ceiling. I believe it is as simple as that. 
We will probably a ays have with us those people who make a living 
from cheating and chiseling and gouging the public, but that is no 
reason that the controls should be written to hurt the honest people. 
I believe the controls should be written to take care of the situation 
that exists. 

I would like to express again my appreciation of the great honor 
you have done me in allowing me to appear before you, and I sin- 
serely hope that through the efforts of you good men of the com- 
mittee there will come some sound thinking, which is the most needed 
commodity—the commodity in shortest supply in the bureaus at 
Washington that do our planning today. I thank you very sincerely. 

Chairman Burron. Are there questions? 

Mr. McKinnon. | would just like to point out to Mr. Brown that 
sound thinking is a very essential commodity, all right, but these bad 
ideas that you point out as coming from Washington are ideas that 
have been approved and, in fact, probably conceived by some of the 
so-called best brains we have in America, Charlie Wilson, of General 
Electric, Eric Johnston, formerly of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Harrison of the telephone company, and in fact this 85 percent profit 
formula you were pointing at a moment ago is Mr. Johnston's proposal. 
It didn’t originate with the bureaus, as you call them, or the bureau- 
crats. It came right from the best brains in America. 

Charlie Wilson, in testifying before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee just this week, pointed out, which I think probably 
he is very accurate in pointing out, that it is far more difficult to plan 
and work on a partial mobilization program such as we are in today 
than it is on an all-out mobilization program like we ran in World 
War II, and I can go along with you 100 percent that there are mis- 
takes being made in Washington, but the mistakes that are being 
made I think come primarily from the heart and not from just a lacka- 
daisical or indifferent method. They are trying, but a system and a 
group of rules and regulations that extend to the four corners of this 
country, which is a very complex economy, aren't at all easy to plan 
or execute. There are going to be a lot of mistakes made, and I think 
that these fellows in W ashington and throughout the country need 
suggestions. 

But I don’t think ill- tempered criticism is in place at this time. I 
think it is ill-advised. I don’t think it is in good taste at all. I think 
these guys have a right to be criticized, but I think that as the old 
song goes, they are more to be pitied than blamed. They are up 
against a difficult time, and they want the best thinking they can get, 
but that should come from a constructive angle only, not from a 
destructive or an unkind saitieleen, 

Mr. Brown. Well, may I say something now? 

Chairman Burton. I think so. I hope it will be in order. 

Mr. Brown. I hope so, too. How can you explain, or let me put 
it this way, was it those men that you speak of, Charlie Wilson and 
the rest of them whom I hold in high esteem, that came out with 
CPR-22 saying that you couldn’t use your just expense increases in 
material costs to figure your price ceilings? 
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Mr. McKtnnon. That order, I imagine, was approved by Mr. 
Harrison, was it not, or would it go under Johnston’s organization? 
PH i RosentHat. The industry advisory committees have all 

ped. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is right, that is another point. Each one 
of these organizations have an advisory committee composed of 
industries’ men. Now, personally, in my opinion, I don’t think small 
business is well enough represented on a lot of these advisory com- 
mittees, but they are composed of mighty fine brains industrialwise in 
this country. 

Mr. Bartietr. I might say that we have over 400 industrial 
advisory committees informing the NPA and its activities on the na- 
tional and local levels and no material control regulation that has been 

ut out has been put out without consulting them first, and small 
usiness is represented on each and every one of those committees. 
As a matter of fact, we have one small business advisory committee 
comprised exclusively of small-business men. They are all consulted 
before we release any material controls. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. Brown, it is a little difficult for me to 
follow your statement that there is no shortage of steel. I thought 
in the very nature of the situation, needing the steel we do in defense, 
that that has created a shortage? 

Mr. Brown. Well, as I pointed out if you could go with some of 
us small-business men who have been enticed to go and look at the 
steel that lies around the country you wouldn’t believe that there was 
a shortage. There it is if you want to pay for it. 

Chairman Burton. I can-appreciate that the distribution has not 
been complete or entirely equitable, but still there is a shortage which 
is the need for the imposition of controls. 

Mr. Brown. There is a shortage in the right channels. 

Mr. McKinnon. Do you have facts to substantiate that state- 
ment? I mean, do you know or do you just get the impression from 
looking? 

Mr. Brown. No. We have been, of course, apeceeenes by tele- 
phone and telegram mainly by these fellows who have the steel. 

Mr. McKinnon. But you don’t know how much they had to offer 
or you don’t know whether they can make good? Like the gentle- 
man. here a little while ago who gave an order for 20 cents and then 
had to pay 22 cents. They refused to ship at 20 cents and then tried 
to sell at 22. If they could sell ai 22 then they would hold it for a 
day and try to sell it at 24 cents. 

Chairman Burton. That very fact indicates a shortage of steel. 
Otherwise they could not ask such prices. 

Mr. McKinnon. There are more purchasers than there are sup- 

liers. 
2 Mr. Brown. I am very fortunate to have brought with me two out 
of the many hundreds that we have received of lists from some of 
these people. One of them is signed personally by a fellow offering 
us badly needed cold-rolled rounds. He was pretty good, though. 
He was only charging $2.24 over the Detroit warehouse—well, you 
can’t call it legal normal price. : 

Mr. McKinnon. He was just using one gun instead of two? 

Mr. Brown. Right, but he quoted that on April 24 and signed his 
name to it. The Detroit price is $7.26. He offered it to us at $9.50. 
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I have a list here from another fellow in Detroit, and by the way, 
these lists include not tons but hundreds of tons of steel, and you can 

and see it. They invite you gladly to take a look at it. This fellow 
is quite a bit over the ceiling. He is anywhere from $3 to $4 and $5 
over. 

Mr. McKinnon. What is the name of that first firm? 

Mr. Brown. The Calden Sheet Steel Corp. in Detroit. 

Mr. McKinnon. What is the address of it? 

Mr. Brown. 628 EKagt Forest Avenue. 

Mr. McKixnon. I am just watching Mr. McCormick take that 
down. We want to see what happens on that one. 

Mr. Brown. As I said before, he is one of the easier of the shooters. 

Mr. McKinnon. What is the other one you have there? 

Mr. Brown. The other is the All State Sales Co., Steel Division, 
18109 James Couzens Highway, Detroit 35, Mich. He too, has hun- 
dreds of tons of steel, in quite many instances just small amounts, like 
3, 4, and 5 tons, but then in many of the nice items that you would like 
to get, he has got tremendous quantities. 

Mr. Rieximan. The only thing I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, 
was that all the information that you have available here today and 
all that you have at your plant I hope you will make available to the 
committee, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Very happy to do so. 

Mr. Rrew_man. And to the different departments so that we can 
have full information of the statements that you have made here 
today in respect to this problem. 

Mr. Brown. Where should that be sent? 

Chairman Burron. It can be furnished here or mailed to the Small 
Business Committee, House of Representatives, or House Office 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mr. awe Mr. Chairman, will the witness file the letters he has 
with him with the reporter so that we may incorporate those in the 
record? 

Mr. Brown. I suppose there is no harm in that. We don’t intend 
to buy the junk from them anyway. 

Chairman Burton. Your rather simple cure here, of pegging the 
price of steel from the warehouse and the mill—you, of course, would 
advocate carrying all the way through to the consumer in spite of 
increased costs? 

Mr. Brown. Carrying. through to the consumer. 

Chairman Burron. Yes; in pegging the price of steel you would 
want to be consistent and peg the price of your production, too? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, certainly, we would be very happy to do that. 

Chairman Burron. I just wanted to have that clear, because I 
believe there have been increases all along the line, and I would not 
think that OPS would find it quite that simple. 

Mr. Brown. If they had frozen back to one definite point every- 
body, wages and materials, and everything else, it would be all right, 
but they haven’t frozen wages. They are still allowing —— 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Chairman, I tried awfully hard in Congress 
and some of my colleagues back there with me, in 1950, to go toward 
having a roll-back to June 25, but after that thing got 6 months 
along the line, there gets to be so many fellows caught with inventories 
at higher prices, that a roll-back becomes just out of the question. 
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You could never effect it with justice to a lot of people. It would 
bankrupt a lot of firms. If you stepped back 6 months and tried to 
roll back, that is what would happen. I wish it could be done. 

Mr. Brown. But they are asking us to step back more than 6 
months, but not our labor. 

Mr. McKinnon. Your reference there to overhead and non- 
productive costs—you have got a double breakdown there between 
productive costs and nonproductive costs and since that order came 
out, you understand, from OPS that order made some modifications 
in that. Is that right, Mr. MeCormick? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. I can comment on that. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. McCormick might like to comment; ves. 

Mr. McCormick. I don’t like to interrupt. 

Chairman Burton. Go right ahead. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Brown, your comments are certainly very 
pertinent to OPS. One point I would like to make. Your point of 
pegging the standard prices at the mill and warehouse levels—this 
testimony has brought out clearly, as it was brought out in St. Louis, 
Hartford, Conn., and many other places that your committee has 
conducted these meetings, that we stand in need immediately of a 
steel price distribution order, Mr. Chairman. That has been recom- 
mended and it is in preparation. Iam not a steel expert, far from it, 
but my reason tells me that with a good, strong steel price distribution 
order, pegging prices at normal historical points, the availability at 
normal historical points at a decent historical price will squeeze out 
of the market a lot of these, let’s say, ‘fast buck’’ operators. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. McCormick. That order is in preparation. It is, I would say, 
a matter of days. The second thing, of course, that has been brought 
out is making the steel available which would be a helpmate to any 
order the OPS would bring out; I would like to point that out. That 
order is in preparation. I should have up-to-date advice on that 
tomorrow. 

Chairman Burron. Very fine. 

Mr. McCormick. The time differential here doesn’t permit me to 
get it here. 

Chairman Burron. If you have it tomorrow we will report it at 
the meeting before we adjourn. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. Now, the other comment I would like 
to make is this. It seems to me, and I would like our attorney, here, 
to check my thinking, that Mr. Brown is in the business of manufac- 
turing terracing wrens Agee for rice fields, is that correct? 

Mr. Brown. And soil conservation. 

Mr. McCormick. Soil conservation. It seemed to me that you 
have been discussing CPR-22, but that actually you are under the 
new order, CPR-30 and not 22. I think we ought to make that clear. 
I have a copy of the order here. There is not a great deal of difference 
between them—— 

Mr. Brown. I haven’t heard of that one yet. 

Mr. McCormick. But there is a difference. That is the machinery 
regulation, CPR-30. In the computation of costs under the CPR-30 
we are in a position in the various offices with our price specialists to 
aid you in that computation. We appreciate it is difficult, but a 
regulation that has been drawn to meet so many complex problems 
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of this nature makes it difficult, but it was thought, too, by the 
practical men—and there are many practical men in Washington 
who participated in the writing of that order—that this CPR-30 
will relieve the average squeeze upon the small manufacturer of 
farm implements. 

The big problem on your costs, as we see it, is the fact that this 
available steel is at these fantastic prices. Under that order we will 
not be able to allow unhistorical, unnatural methods of procurement 
of steel and the cost thereof. There we will run right into a roadblock. 
The steel order has to come in there and affect it. 

Another thing, on the direct costs, it is a point you mentioned, 
the foremen. It so happens that on CPR-30 the wages of foremen 
are included in the direct costs, and the factory payroll would include 
anyone in direct supervision, so again, there, I feel that working with 
one of our business specialists it would help you again in your com- 
putations, and you would find that that order is a little more pliable 
than right at first blush. 

The other matter of submitting a price having to conform to, let’s 
say in a few words, the 85-percent formula issued by Mr. Eric John- 
ston of ESA, this order, as | understand it, and the pricing under it, 
stands on its own, which is final. We have issued about a million and 
a half of these simple guide charts to all machinery manufacturers 
and producers. It is a guide chart showing how to chart. 

They also, Mr. Dalmas, are furnished by regional district offices, 
and are in the Department of Commerce distribution and information 
centers, but I do think, Mr. Brown, that the information that you 
have given us shows that we stand in dire need of this steel-pricing 
order pegging this thing at normal prices. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. Iam glad you feel that way. 

Mr. Datmas. Mr. Brown, I just want to be sure you hand your 
documents to the reporter. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I will. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 

ALL STATE SALES Co., 
STEEL Division, 
Detroit, Mich., May 5, 1981. 
Attention: Steel purchasing agent. 

GENTLEMEN: We offer the following list of materials, in our Detroit Warehouse» 

for immediate delivery, subject to prior sale: 
PLATES 


Ne | Weight | Gauge Condition Price | F. O. B.— 


5008 | 6| 24-36 x 70-80... HRPO.. ..---| $8.50 | Detroit. 
6804 | I8xSW&L... Wasters S| Detroit. 

. 7508 24-36 x 70-80 HRPO Detroit. 

, 4608 30x & L.. HRPO Detroit. 
3, 1308 | § 8x53 & L... Wasters 50 | Detroit. 
5, 8308 5 isxW& LL... Wasters 50 | Detroit. 
, 5508 5 24-36 x 70-80 . HRPO | Detroit. 
Huot 5 35 . HRPO Detroit. 

2, 2804 5 9x§ HRPO 50 | Detroit. 
2, 0254 : HRPO |) «Detroit 
2, 2104 3 HRPO Detroit. 
2, 0108 } &Sx50& L. Wasters 50 |) «~Detroit, 
1, 108 y HRPO %® ~=Detroit. 
19, 0008 } : “ HRPO Detroit. 
12, 0008 : 20... HRPO Detroit. 
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SHEETS, STRIPS AND COILS 
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We are offering the following list of materials which have been offered to us 
subject to prior sale: 
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| | 
Weight | Gauge | Size Condition | Price | F. 0. B.— 
30,0008} 9 | 32x% bike HRPO 1040-C____| $10.75 | Detroit. 
12, 7808 10 | 2549 x 96 HRPO 11.00 | Detroit. 
14, 5804 10 «| 3367 x 906___._.--.. odd kdiate st ee 11.00 | Detroit. 
7,830} 10) | 9541 x 96... HRPO 11.00 | Detroit. 
6, 0008 10 | 3340x96____- | HRPO | 11.00 | Detroit. 
600, 000# 10 | 48 x 144 June Del. ___-- | HR | 12.00 | New York, 
28, 0204 ll 84 x 8920. _- ieieetle HRPO | 10.50 Detroit. 
13, 1404 1l | 84x 8%{20__. | HRPO | 10.50 | Detroit. 
200T | 11 | 4445x Coil... /HR-DD.. | 12.75 | Detroit. 
20, 8204 me” QW Mt dense | HR |} 12.25 | Detroit. 
12,0008; 11 | 12x 9% OFFS AS pe | HRPO..._........| 10.00 | Detroit. 
2,000, ll | 18x 100 | HRPO.. 10.00 | Detroit. 
3,000# | = 11 104 x 96 . HRPO 10.00 | Detroit. 
2. 000# ll 1644 x 96 HRPO | 10.00 | Detroit. 
4, 0008 Je. tf oa : | HRPO -.-| 10.00 | Detroit. 
3, 0008 ll | 64x 75_. | HRPO.... | 10.00 | Detroit. 
1,300#| 11 | 60x 120 ; | CR 12.50 | Detroit. 
8, 0008 12. | 40x 120 ; Sekie | HRPO. | 11.00 | Detroit. 
3, 2208 ay SS ee a OS HRPO... 12.50 | Detroit. 
7,550#| 12 | 23x 105.- HRPO.___. 12.50 | Detroit. 
3.9408 | 12 24x95. _- 2B e __.| HRPO | 12.50 | Detroit. 
3, 7508 12 | 22x95 HRPO | 12.50 | Detroit. 
1,0408| 12 | 22x86....... deass ae | 12.40 | Detroit. 
21, 000# 12 | 22x80 ; HRPO --| 12.50 | Detroit. 
3, 3808 12 23:2 @0........ a ea | HRPO ..| 12.50 | Detroit. 
5, 4408 Zt ol =e | HRPO ...---| 12.50 | Detroit. 
36, 000# wet yr. Weenen RAT: ....---| HRPO | 13.50 | Detroit. 
25, 0008 ae OS) sucasel _...---| 8.00] Detroit. 
40, 0004 4 24-48 x 190. ._................--..--| HR Reject........| 11.50 | Detroit. 
34, 0008 14 | 24-48 x 120 2) ee | HR Reject_.-.-.-- | 11.50} Detroit. 
4, 500# “BE fy eee ..--.-----------| HR Prime........| 11.50] Detroit. 
3, 1008 14 | 26x 120 ‘ SP ee ET | 11.50} Detroit. 
5, 2008 14 | 28x 120 : RE FS 11.50 | Detroit. 
6, 500# 14 || 31x 120 snebsccocesccucaccces} MEME WNMINO..2.....) 350) Geeeelt. 
4, 2008 ee rE ae, _.| 11.50 | Detroit. 
7, 6008 eh . ) RaPMSSER CISPR Fs | 11.50) Detroit. 
4200) 14 | 375190. ................. bbidinedl..idtielékeess .| 11.50 | Detroit. 
7, 9008 140 | 29x 120.... : < 11.50 | Detroit. 
2, 900# 14 | 25x12). --. 22. onan nnn e nef ses 11.50 | Detroit 
6,700# | 14 | 30x 120._-.- padbiusns HRPO 14.00 | Detroit. 
ey OW 1 a at cca cee | HRPO .....| 16.25 | Detroit. 
2, 2008 18 | 30x91 . y ee .-| 13.00 | Detroit. 
2, 8454 18 24 x 87 tes ; HR | 13.00 | Detroit. 
2.5308 | 18 28 x 100 ‘ ; ‘ | HR ..| 13.00 | Detroit. 
10, 600# RT? PARTE SE Rab cwhcdcconssccceceeeneces | HR 13.00 | Detroit. 
8, 9008 We ° Re eRe 13.00 | Detroit. 
3,3868} 18 | 18x 105 ; I .-.-| HR 13.00 | Detroit. 
9,020; 18 | 36x73 hiacdenieie | HRPO 12.75 | Detroit. 
40,0008 | 18 17 x Coil nedhthas Stideasdek Galvanite 15.50 | Detroit. 
4, 235# 18 1944 x 101 at 3: a: 6 -...-----| 11.00} Detroit. 
ee OS ft SG BIOL... .nndeecte~santosacenpes HR...............| 11.00] Detroit. 
5, 1408 19 | 35$0 x 73420 . HRPO hii 12.75 | Detroit. 
4, 2008 19 43 x 73 ood CR Reject. __-- 15.00 | Detroit. 
4, 675# 19 | 42x72 CR Reject. -- | 15.00 | Detroit. 
2, 2808 19 48 x 120 ....-| CR Reject -| 15.00 | Detroit. 
5, 230# 19 69 x 76 anid MOI e dbucbisnehined | 15.50} Detroit. 
2, 1908 20 41 x 85 Maden 7 CR ---------| 15.50] Detroit. 
50, 000# SES eee tae 2 ; CR DQ _...--| 15.50] Detroit. 
10,0008 | 20 | 48x 120....... ET : | or ..--+------| 17.00] Detroit. 
40,0008; 2 | 36x staal ..| HRPO | 15.00 | Detroit. 
2,350} 20 | 48x102...._... --------2-+-+--| CR Reject | 12.75 | Detroit. 
4,208} 20 | 48x120.........................-.-| CR Reject........|| 12.75 | Detroit. 
1, 2208 0 | @x 57.....-. > nindieeinadad CR Reject_-....-- 12.75 | Detroit. 
1, 0008 a, To Seas BER! i CR Reject. ... 12.75 | Detroit. 
1, 000# 20 0. te: TERRES 2 * CR Reject 12.75 | Detroit. 
1,0008| 2 | 44x63... caacelial CR Reject 12.75 | Detroit. 
J} Bee fo as a : ...| CR Reject ...-| 12.75 | Detroit. 
5,650# | 24 33 x 68 p:tbeccaieiiean ean a Ge ..| 12.75 | Detroit. 
4.8508} 24 40 x 74 : Si iswcbudh ad Mee 12.75 | Detroit. 
10008 | 24 41 x 87 . sak CR Reject 12.75 | Detroit. 
1,2008 | 24 44x75 saith ot --en0--| CR Reject........| 12.75 | Detroit. 
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ROUNDS AND FLATS 





' 


Date Size | ci | Price | ¥F.O.B. 


| 
Junie Delivery j | Rounds x Mill Length SAE 1020/25... ....| - 75 | New York. 
June Delivery | %{6 Rounds x Mill Length s se 9.75 | New York. 
June Delivery | 44 Rounds x Mill Length ware 9.75 New York. 
June Delivery _......| “ie Rounds x Mill Length ver 9. 75 New York. 
June Delivery. -- | $6 Rounds x Mill Length | ieee 9.75 | New York. 
June Delivery . | 344 Rounds x Mill Length __- aa 9.75 | New York. 
June Delivery. __.. 13{¢ Rounds x Mill Length. ______| “a 9.75 | New York. 
June Delivery 15{6 Rounds x Mill Length y mu 9.75 | New York. 
= Sennetinée Deliv- | 14 Rd. x 3940 Forging Quality ._.__| SAE 1060.........| 900} East. 


Jens Delivery. ...... ¥4-54x 1 to 24x Mill L_............ HR Flats.........| 9.50 New York, 





a ee | ee ee —— 





STRUCTURAL STEEL 





80008 ; ‘ | 4x3x }ox 20’ HR Angles 
40,0008 . | 5X 5X M4eX 39% | HR Angles 
120,0004 5x 5x Me x 2%50 HR Angles 


If you can use any of the above items, please contact us at once. However, if 
none of the above meets your present needs, please send us your full requirements. 
Contact the Order Department. 

Very truly yours, 
Aut State Sates Company. 


KaALpEN Sueer Street Corp., 
Detroit 1, Mich., April 24, 1951. 
Norrurrevp [ron Co., 
Northfield, Minn. 
(Attention: C. L. Brown.) 

GENTLEMEN: With reference to your letter dated April 19, 1951, we are pleased 
to offer for immediate shipment, 25 pieces of 15-inch cold-rolled rounds in 143- 
inch lengths. 

The price is $9.50 per hundredweight, f. o. b. Detroit. 

We are enclosing our latest stock list for your assistance and we trust that we . 
may be of service to you. 

Very truly yours, 
KALDEN SHEET STEEL Corp., 
Louts H. Go.pen. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
HR prime steel sheets 


100 Tons (.0937) 13 Gauge 48’’ x 96’’ HR Thomas quality mild steel 
50 Tons (.1575) 8 Gauge 48’ x 120’’ ™ - ” i. e 


(For 10-day shipment) 
HR prime plate 
250 Tons 60°’ x 240°’ HR Thomas quality mild steel 
100 Tons , 60°’ x 240" ” ” ‘7 ‘7 ” 


250 Tons \ 60’’ x 240’ ” ” ” ” oO 
150 Tons % 60’’ x 240’ " ” ” ” ~ 


(For May and June delivery) 


Above steel made in Germany and is offered f. 0. b. New York City. 
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KALDEN SHEET STEEL Corp. 
SHEETS—STRIPS—COILS—PLATES 
Derroit, Micn., April 18, 1961. 


All items are offered subject to Government control regulations, with preference 
given to manufacturers having defense orders. 

Please advise us if your requirements do not appear in this offering and we will 
attempt to locate the steel you need. 

If vou keep us informed of your critical needs, particularly those items needed 
for defense orders, we will act at once to insure you prompt and courteous service 
wherever possible. 

Lot 1—HR plate 


1 Pse. %’ 26%4"’ 
3 Psce. %’ 29” 
5 Pse. eo’ 38%"" 
6 Pse. ‘io’ 344” 
4Psc. : 
17 Pse. 
16 Pse. 
5 Pse. 
3 Pse. 
8 Pse. 
4 Pse. 
5 Pse. 
9 Pse. 
5 Pse. 
7 Pse. 
5 Pse. 
23 Pse. 
10 Pse. 
4 Pse. 
5 Pse. 29" 
11 Pse. ; 27"’ 
5 Pse. :’ 2814"’ 
3 Pse. :’ 30%"’ 
5 Pse. ; 22%"" 


Immediate shipment, SAE 1010, 


25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
25 ft. HR 
HR 
HR 
HR 
HR 
HR 
HR 
HR 
HR 


« 
2414" 
2544" 
26” 
27” 
2634" 
22%4"’ 


PP PPP PO Prange 
ee ee ee ee ee 


2 


— oe 
HA AM HH KKK HR KA KR KK KR KKK HK MK HK 


Lot 2—HR plate 


bdle.) (.400—.675) 38"’ 
6a’ (.450) 38”’ 
’’ (625) 35'’ 

Ad 35” 
$3 3639”"’ 
85004 31%" 
76504 26’’-29'4"’ 
1730# : 29°’ 

690# $2 34%’ 
91004 
59304 
25408 
29504 168 
59604 ‘ —%4/'—1344"’ (1 bdle.) 

Immediate shipment, SAE 1010. 


85608 | 
14804 
1740# 

9004 
2110#4 


> 
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Lot 3—CR steel sheets (prime) 


70 Tons 29 & 30Ga. 18%" x 24’ up to 32” x 32’ 
Square uniform bundles—paper wrapped—on skids, F. O. B. Detroit. 


Lot 4—CR steel sheets (prime) 


3300# 28 Gauge 30°’ 
4200# 26 Gauge 31%’’ 
2310# 26 Gauge 30°’ 
4750# 26 Gauge 24” 
1850# 26 Gauge 

2100# 26 Gauge 

6000# 26 Gauge 

1860# 26 Gauge 

4650# 26 Gauge 

2500# 26 Gauge 

2000# 26 Gauge 


Q 
=] 


120°’ 
120°’ 
120°’ 
70’ 


79” 
9514" 
9614"’ 
96’ 

110°’ 


QQ 
aa 
=) 


@ 
SSSSessy 
OLLLLHHHLH 


HAHA KAA KA KAKA KKM 


QQQQQa8aG 
bho h-=k-= hh) 


Lot 5—22 Ga. CR sheets (prime) 


2200# 22 Gatige 33”’ 
2200# 22 Gauge 304" 
3000# 22 Gauge 42°’ 
8100# 22 Gauge 24%’’ 
2310# 22 Gauge 31%” 
5500# 22 Gauge (.029) 36”’ 
1500# 22 Gauge (.030) 30’’ 
4700# 22 Gauge 32’’ 
20, 000# 22 Gauge 39’ 
9000# 22 Gauge 36" 


Immediate shipment, f. 0. b. Detroit. 


124°’ 
883,'’ 
96%"" 
120°’ 
111”’ 
96'" 
96’ 
96’ 
96"’ 
06" 


KK KKAKAKRMK 
Q2QAAAQAQAAAAA 
ARADAAAAAZ 
SSogg0yys9y 
OOLOLOOLOOLO 


Lot 6—20 Ga. CR sheets (prime) 


2100% 20 Gauge 29°’ 64"’ 
3620# 20 Gauge 36" 79%" 
2500# 20 Gauge 52’’ 120°’ 
3450# 20 Gauge 24%,"’ 41%" 
6800# 20 Gauge 35”’ §2”’ 
5100# 20 Gauge 30%,"’ 102’’ 
8540# 20 Gauge 50°’ 103°’ 
30902 20 Gauge 36’ 145’’ 
15, 000# 20 Gauge 61°’ 99’ 
8500# 20 Gauge 34’’ 96"' 
6000# 20 Gauge 47°’ 69,"" 
2000# 20 Gauge 29’’ 96"’ 
6100# 20 Gauge 49" 96"' 
14, 200# 20 Gauge 61" 96"' 


Immediate shipment, f. o. b. Detroit. 


4 


Sooo 


COQ OOLOO LLL OLLO 


. 


PRARAARARAAA 
2 2 202 
— 
~ 


- 


AR AK KRHA RAHA ARAB EA 
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DORR RMR RRR 
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QOaQa 


Lot 7—18 and 19 Ga. CR sheets (prime) 


10,000# 19 Gauge 24°’ 150°’ 
7500# 19 Gauge (.041) 48"’ 120’’ 
4200# 19 Gauge 29’’ 96"’ 
7600# 19 Gauge 60°’ 96’’ 
1100# 19 Gauge 29%,’ 96"’ 
7700# 19 Gauge 48”’ 96"" 
4100# 18 Gauge (.046) 39%"’ 79" 
9600# 18 Gauge (.050) 43%4"’ 991,"’ 
4000# 18 Gauge 36"’ 97’’ 
27208 18 Gauge 40%"’ 62’’ 

Immediate shipments, f. 0. b. Detroit. 
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Lot 8—16 Ga. CR sheets (prime) 


3180# 16 Gauge 42" x 96%" 
10, 000# 16 Gauge 43%"" x 100°’ 
Immediate shipment, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Lot 9—14 Ga. CR sheets (prime) 


40 Tons 14 Gauge (.0747) 64’’ > we 
(Cold rolled-deep draw) 


Lot 10—13 Ga. CR sheets (prime) 


6500# 13 Gauge 48’’ x 120°’ 
2500# 13 Gauge 40"’ : oF 
Immediate shipment, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Lot 11—CR coils (prime) 


8900# 27 Gauge (.017) 35/’ 
43004 26 Gauge 35’ 
5360# 26 Gauge 24”’ 
6100# 26 Gauge 25%’’ 
4910# 24 Gauge 24’’ 
6000# 22 Gauge 30’’ 
6140# 22 Gauge 24°’ 
21, 800# 22 Gauge 36"’ 
5900# 22 Gauge 3% 
11, 550# 22 Gauge 
5900# 22 Gauge 
6000# 20 Gauge 
4200# 20 Gauge 
6780# 20 Gauge 
16, 000# 20 Gauge 
20 Gauge 
20 Gauge 
20 Gauge 
20 Gauge 
20 Gauge 45" 
20 Gauge 30°’ 
20 Gauge 31%” 
20 Gauge 37°’ 
20 Gauge 37"’ 
20 Gauge 42"’ 
20 Gauge 67"’ 
16 Gauge 24’’ 
15 Gauge 48’’ 


« 4 a - « « « « « « « 
ARR RDRRA ARR RRR RRR 
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4 
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Lot 12—CR coils (prime) 


20 Gauge 2'%4a"" 
20 Gauge 7" 
20 Gauge 7%” 
19 Gauge 3%’’ 
19 Gauge 7%" 


Lot 183—CR coils 


33 Gauge (.008) 163,"’ 
31 Gauge (.010) 2%" 
30 Gauge (.011) 2%" 
30 Gauge (.010) 3i4"’ 
28 Gauge (.015) 16%"’ 
24 Gauge (.015) . 400°’ 
18-20 Ga. (.035-.047) 1\%o”’ 
18-20 Ga. (.037-.050) 1\6"’ 


RRR AA 
_—- ot ~" 


444 
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PRAAARAARA 
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64904 
26, 800# 
2360# 
3970# 
4235# 
22008 


15, 790# 
1470# 
1490# 
9365# 
31004 


4950# 
2450# 
680# 
400# 


2760# 
3000# 
4730# 
50004 
108, 745# 
4010# 
1010# 
38304 
12, O80# 
18, 770# 
2540# 
3270# 
390# 


7510# 
27, 640# 
3490# 
1400# 
3295# 
1960# 


14, 165# 
15, 060# 
20504 
770# 


1670# 
1860# 


3570# 
11, 320# 
5100¢ 
13, 9108 
13, 8208 


16 Gauge 
14 Gauge 
14 Gauge 
14 Gauge 
14 Gauge 
14 Gauge 


13 Gauge 
13 Gauge 
13 Gauge 
13 Gauge 
13 Gauge 


12 Gauge 
12 Gauge 
12 Gauge 
12 Gauge 


Gauge 
Gauge 
Gauge 
Gauge 
Gauge 
Gauge 
Gauge 
Gauge 
Gauge 
Gauge 
Gauge 
Gauge 
Gauge 


10 Gauge 
10 Gauge 
10 Gauge 
10 Gauge 
10 Gauge 
10 Gauge 


9 Gauge 
9 Gauge 
9 Gauge 
9 Gauge 


8 Gauge 
8 Gauge 


) Gauge 


5 
5 ( 
5G 
4 ¢ 


rauge 


Lot 15 


Lot 14—HR and HRP&O coils 


B35." 
281;"’ 
1040" 
10°’ 
R34"" 
Ri," 


13 Ga. HRP&O coils 


13%" 
12%” 
12’’ 
834"’ 


we 
Ss 


Lot 16—12 Ga. HRP&O coils 


12’’ 
gis’? 
gi’ 
9 
— 


Lot 17—11 Ga. HRP&O coils 


Lot 18 


3434" 
34°’ 

314” 
30"’ 

2016" 
14%4"’ 
123," 
1214’’ 
1 l wre 
10%’’ 
10%"’ 
gly’ 


2%’ 


FR AFA FARA AKAAARAAAA 


10 Ga. HRP&O coils 


201.’’ 
104"’ 
1045’’ 
g’’ 
9! qre 
ob 


Lot 19—9 Ga. HRP&O coils 


13%4’’ 
1044"" 
g’’ 
8%’’ 


Lot 20—8 Ga. HRP&0 coils 


Lot 21— HR coils 


4%"’ 
32’’ 
4%" 
4%,’’ 
36344"’ 


HR 

HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 


HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 


HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 


HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 


HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 


HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 


HRP&O 
HRP&O 


HR 
HR 
HR 
HR 
HR 
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Lot 21—HR coils—Continued 
33%"’ Coil 

Coil 
Coil 
Coil 
Coil 
Coil 
Coil 
‘oil 
‘oil 
‘oil 
‘oil 
‘oil 


14 Gauge 
14 Gauge 
14 Gauge 
13 Gauge 
13 Gauge 
11 Gauge 
11 Gauge 
10 Gauce 
9 Gauge 
9 Gauge 
9 Gauge 
7 Gauge 


ZARA AFA AKA AAKRAA 


2330# 
Prime HR and HRP&O steel sheets 


36” 96"’ HR 

4715" 79°’ HRP&O 
3916"" 79”’ HRP&O 
36’" 72”’ HRP&O 
3514" 79"’ HRP&O 
303,"’ 79’’ HRP&O 
30%," 61"’ HRP&O 
4330" 7914"" HRP&O 


Lot 22— 


8310# 26 Guage 
22 Guage 
22 Gauge 
22 Gauge 
21 Gauge 
21 Gauge 
20 Gauge 
19 Gauge 


* 1010 
, 1010 
» 1010 
= 1010 
> 1010 


» 1010 


Tons# 
44304 
40004 
43304 
3970# 


25, 000# 
38, 500# 
73004 


15 Tons 
12 Tons 
10 Tons 
18 Tons 
14 Tons 
10 Tons 


19 Gauge 
19 Gauge 
19 Gauge 


16 Gauge 
14 Gauge 
12 Gauge 
11 Gauge 
10 Gauge 
8 Gauge 


36’’ 
3916"’ 
41’ 


AR AA FRA KFAAA 


Lot 23 


30’’ 
30°’ 
38”’ 
40’’ 
42’’ 
36’ 


-HR prime 


79° 
79" 
120’ 


steel sheets 


120°’ 
120°’ 
96’ 
120’’ 
100°’ 
96"’ 


HRP&O 
HRP&O 
HRP&O 


HR 
HR 
HR 
HR 
HR 
HR 


mild steel 
mild steel 
mild steel 
mild steel 
mild steel 
mild steel 


8 Tons ae" x 96'' HR mild steel 


F. o. b. 


6 Gauge 
Detroit. 
Lot 24—HR steel sheets 


90 Tons 18 Gauge 3644 x 71%" HR open hearth prime 
40 Tons 18 Gauge 26 x 78%" HR open hearth prime 


HR mild steel, immediate shipment, f. o. b. Detroit. 
Lot 25—Reject sheets and plates (mild steel) 


20’’—34"’ x 65'’—165"’ 
20’’—33"’ : 76’'’—168"" 
30’’-34"’ 75’’-120°’ 
36’’—-38"' 387 93"’ 
nad 24’’-38’’ 86’’—130"' 
24’’-30’’ 86/’—130'’ 


59, 300# 11 Gauge 
54, 800# 10 Gauge 
42, 800# %6'’ x (.175-.195) 
48, 9604 4” 

43, 580% ° 

48,0004 ! 


F. o. b. 


4 
32 
ie 


Detroit. 
Lot 26—HRP&O reject sheets 


40, 000# 16 & 18 Gauge 37” x 
Flat and uniform, f. o. b. Detroit. 


73” HRP&O 


Lot 2?—Galvanized steel sheets (prime) 


4 Tons 
4 Tons 
2 Tons 


Immediate shipment, f. o. b. Detroit. 


18 Gauge 
16 Gauge 
14 Gauge 


39’ , 
39’ , 
39’ , 


x 
x 
x 
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Lot 28—European mild steel angles 
[Physical properties in accordance with AST M-7-46] 

180 Tons 1%%’’ x 1%4’’ x %e” 20 ft. lengths 
35 Tons 1%’ x 14" x 4” 20 to 22 ft. length 
25 Tons 2” x2” x" 20 to 22 ft. lengths 

Immediate shipment. 
Lot 29—I beams 


[Physical properties in accordance with AST M-7-46] 


100 Tons 5’’ x 10 lbs. per ft. 
Immediate shipment, German Steel. 


40 ft. lengths 


Lot 30—I beams 
[Physical properties in accordance with AST M-7-46] 


120 Tons ‘6’ x 12 Ibs. per ft. 30-40 ft. lengths 
2 week delivery. 
Lot 31—Channels 


[Physical properties in accordance with AST M-7-46] 


120 Tons 6’ x 10.75 lbs. per ft. 30-40 ft. lengths 
90 Tons 5’’ x 9 lbs. per ft. 30—40 ft. lengths 
2 week delivery. 


Lot 32— Wire rod in coils—mild steel 


5 Coils ° (.285) Steel rod in coil 

Steel rod in coil 

.300 ) Steel rod in coil 

Steel rod in coil 

.340) Steel rod in coil 

9 Coils % .375) Steel rod in coil 

3 Coils $2 .400) Steel rod in coil 

1 Coil 30 415) Steel rod in coil 

11 Coils % .425) Steel rod in coil 
7 Coils 7 .440) Steel rod in coil 

13 Coils '%2 465) Steel rod in coil 
6 Coils 485) Steel rod in coil 

8 Coils 5 475) Steel rod in coil 


195# 
2470# 
6 Coils 
1230# 
10 Coils 
370# 
1825# 

6 Coils 
3 Coils 
2 Coils 


Chairman Burton. This chart we will place in the record and 
if any of you present would like to glance at it as we have it here, 
you may do so. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


(.465-.472) 
(.490—.510) 


(.555-.560 ) 
(.555-.557 ) 


(.585) 
(.615) 
(.650) 


Steel rod in 
Steel rod in 
Steel rod in 
Steel rod in 
Steel rod in 
Steel rod in 
Steel rod in 
Steel rod in 
Steel rod in 
Steel rod in 


coil 
coil 
coil 
coil 
coil 
coil 
coil 
coil 
coil 
coil 
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HOW 70 FIGURE YOUR COST ADJUSTMENTS 


$300,000) 


TOTAL FACTORY PAYROLL 





$1,000,000 > LABOR COST RATIO = 50% 


WEEKLY PAYROLL-#6,000) 


SAME PAYROLL AT MAR.IS™ 
WAGE INCREASE FACTOR = 
WAGE RaTES--6500[ WAGE,INCRER - 


INCREASED FRINGE 
BENEFITS---- $100 | 
10% X 30% = 3% 


YOU MAY ADD 3% to your highest base period selling price 
as your LABOR COST ADJUSTMENT FACTOR 


OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION /MF | 







































anu 8 warcrunis| amounts | $88'o8" | CUT-OFF) EDETAT |Get cecase 

on Fabric |400,000ye}_%20 4A 30 yt 10 yd 84Q 000 

: Seer Wine |100,000' fy 03 4 O4ft yr .01 #.|# 1,000 
NET SALES \ fittimgd |200,000 Lp 02 a. a .02 w|#4,000 























“a 04 
ectite Tape loo ob 0444 Ly .0%yifa 054i! $5,000 
———— 
SUBTRACT THESE $50,000 
. FROM THESE 


ADD RESULTS 
SERIE 50,000 + #1000000: 5% 


YOU MAY ADD 5% to your highest base period selling price 
as your MATERIALS COST ADJUSTMENT FACTOR 














84330—51-- —6 
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Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, one further statement. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. On the black-market prices again, Mr. Brown, 
we do not want to duck your level shotgun. We are in a position 
to track down and bring to fast prosecution black-market steel han- 
dlers, but actually under the general price freeze, a lot of these fantastic 
es were actually frozen at that price. That is out of our control. 

Ve have to look to that steel order for that, but this afternoon at 
the termination of this meeting we would like to have the gentlemen 
who desire to cooperate—and we hope it will be all—with Mr. Butler, 
sit down with our chief enforcement attorney and give us—we don't 
want to interrupt this meeting—the information you have on these 
black-market operators, and we will investigate them pretty quickly. 

Chairman Burton. Would vou do that following this meeting, 
Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. I would be very happy to, but I would have to get 
in touch with my purchasing agent to check on some of those things 
first, but at least I will promise to send them in. 

Chairman Burton. Those you have I would like to have now. 

Mr. Brown. I have given all that to the reporter. 

Chairman Burron. Thank you very much for that. 

Our next witness is Mr. Earl Martin, Jr. of Crown Point, Ind. 


STATEMENT OF EARL MARTIN, JR., SALES MANAGER, HELIX 
CORP., CROWN POINT, IND. 


Mr. Martin. Chairman Butler and gentlemen, my name is Earl 
Martin, Jr., and I am part owner and sales manager of the Helix Corp., 
Crown Point, Ind., who are manufacturers of power material-handling 
equipment for the farm. While I am the sales manager and responsible 
for sales of our products in normal times, I am also purchasing agent, 
expediter, production assistant, stock boy, errand boy, and what have 
you, in this time of national emergency and critical shortages of 
various component materials that make up our manufacture. 

Mr. McKinnon. You are a small-business man, are you? 

Mr. Martin. Right. I represent the very small category of what 
is known as the small manufacturer. I manufacture only two 
products, (1) power unloader equipment which consists of a power 
take-off wagon unloading body or box very similar to hydraulic dump 
boxes or bodies commonly used on trucks. This power wagon 
unloader reduces the manpower required for a forage or ensilage or hay 
harvest from a crew of five to six men to a minimum crew of two men. 
My product is comparable to any piece of material handling or con- 
veying equipment used generally by industry to reduce man-hours. 
This product accomplishes the same objective in material handling on 
any farm and in any farm operation. 

(2) We also manufacture a barn or gutter cleaner which is used to 
remove the manure from the gutter of a dairy barn twice a day which 
removal is essential for the production of grade A milk and which job 
is time and labor consuming. We further reduce man-hours re- 
quired in this operation with the tremendous labor-saving effect from 
what is known as push button or electric barn cleaning. I could 
give much additional and further detail as to the specialized job of 
material handling that we do on the farm and could supply further 
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detailed information as to the exact number of man-hours saved in 
the course of any regular farm operation if you so desire, however, 
at this point I believe it unnecessary. 

I understand that the purpose of this hearing is to bring to your 
direct and immediate attention the particular but not peculiar prob- 
lems of the small farm equipment manufacturer. It is common 
knowledge and we believe granted by you gentlemen on the basis of 
hearings already conducted, that the small manufacturer contributes 
immensely to the wealth of the Nation as a whole by his contribution 
of the manufacture of specialized equipment for which there is a de- 
mand largely coming originally from regional areas. We assume that 
it is further granted that the many specialized items similar to the 
ones that we manufacture cannot be produced economically by the 
larger major lines of farm equipment companies, due to the simple 
reason that the national demand for such an item possibly would not 
warrant a full-scale or expanded production program on their part, 
on a specialized item and for the reason, too, that they are already 
engaged in a tremendous production program with their present estab- 
lished and nationally marketed lines. We believe further that it is 
common knowledge that approx:mately 1,600 small manufacturers in 
the United States contribute many additional and specialized pieces of 
farm equipment for which there ts a ready demand, a ready market, 
and in most cases a substantial and direct need. Therefore, the 
function of 1,600 small manufacturers in the United States is vital, 
essential, and contributes much to the present national emergency, 
defense, and food-production programs. 

The problem of a small manufacturer at this particular moment 
and in fact for the last 3 to 5 years is one of obtaining material, and 
prime components or outside purchased parts necessary to our spe- 
cialized production. May I illustrate this point and this problem 
as it pertains to our company. I have here a sample of what we call 
Convey-O-Matice conveyor belt. You understand, | am not trying 
to sell you gentlemen any piece of farm equipment. I merely use 
this for illustration purposes. This is one of the prime component 
parts and one of the very necessary component parts of our unloading 
unit—without it we could not unload. This conveyor belt that vou 
see here weighs approximately 14s pounds per square foot. We use 
an exact total of 150 square feet of this type of belt for each unloader 
that we manufacture. The total weight of the conveyor belt required 
for each unloading unit is, therefore, 210 pounds. This represents 12 
percent of our total unit weight or approximately one-eighth of the 
weight of our unloader is wrapped up in this type of prime component 
part. So you see that the percentage figure is not too great when 
compared with the total unit weight, but in this particular commodity, 
here, which we do not manufacture and which we have to purchase 
outside 

Chairman Burton. You purchase it in this form? 

Mr. Martin. We purchase it in this form; ves, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
We are entirely dependent on an outside secondary producer for this 
particular item, you understand, because of the tremendous cost in- 
volved for machinery used to make this tvpe of conveyor belt. 

We are advised and understand that there are only two sources of 
supply in the country who manufacture the galvanized strip necessary 
to form and complete this type of conveyor belt. Without this 
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conveyor belt our unloader is useless to the farmer and will not save 
any more labor than if he were using the ordinary fork and shovel and 
old back-breaking method. 

This conyeyor belt is just.as important to the proper function and 
operation of our unloader as a carburator is to a tractor, truck, or 
automobile. Without either a carburator in the automobile or 
tractor or conveyor belt in our unloader both simply cannot function 
or operate. That is exactly the position that we find ourselves in at 
this very moment, gentlemen. 

In 1949 and 1950, which incidentally is our primary base period 
because we are comparatively new in the manufacturing field, we 
purchased unlimited quantities of this type steel conveyor belt from a 
subsidiary of one of the large steel companies. We were assured by 
them that this type of belt did not appear to be a critical item in any 
foreseeable material squeeze. You readily understand, I’m sure, that 
a very small company such as ours with limited capitalization and, 
therefore, limited working capital cannot project our purchases of 
outside purchased and prime component parts much beyond a period 
of approximately 6 to 7 months at the maximum. 

In December of 1950 we placed scheduled orders on our supplier 
who is the prime manufacturer of conveyor belt. Incidentally, after 
Korea and up to December of 1950, this type of conveyor belt con- 
tinued to be available to us on scheduled aka comiid orders. We 


had every reason to believe, therefore, that shipments or at least 
partial shipments would be forthcoming during the current first half 
of 1951 so that we could make reasonable normal deliveries to farmer 
customers for their hay and forage harvest which incidentally is in 


process at this very time. 

Relying on the integrity of our supplier, who, incidentally, has 
treated us with utmost courtesy and fairness we believe, we projected 
a production program, limited though it may be, to cover the first 
three quarters of 1951. 

In late March, and this was after many assurances and reassurances 
had been given that we would be taken care of by our supplier, our 
supplier suddenly advises that with the advent of orders emanat- 
ing from other purchasers of this same type of belt who use it for 
maintenance, repair, and operation only but which purchasers do not 
use it in end production, that it would be impossible to give us any 
square footage of conveyor belt unless we were able to cover our 
orders with some kind of a DO rating. In the meantime our produc- 
tion schedule, which began in January and which accelerated in Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, was beginning to pile up partially fabricated 
units in our warehouse and in which units we had and still have a 
terrific investment, with the addition of labor to materials, but which 
. units were absolutely no good and undeliverable as far as the dealer 
or farmer customer was concerned for the simple reason that we 
didn’t have the very necessary prime component—conveyor belt. 

We immediately appealed with the proper authorities in Washington 
and after a wait of approximately 3 weeks f phoned the proper gentle- 
man and agency in Washington to learn that my appeal had been lost 
in the shuffle although it was sent by special delivery, registered mail, 
and it was his suggestion that a new appeal would have to be filed or a 
duplicate appeal would have to be forwarded to facilitate his handling 
of our appeal case. 
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Two hours later, after the telephone conversation, a duplicate ap- 
peal was on its way to Washington likewise by special delivery, regis- 
tered mail, and this time received. You understand that we had out- 
lined our appeal in complete conformity with the instructions issued 
by NPA in several telephone conversations that we had with them. 
We were assured that possibly some assistance could be given that 
might in some way tide us over until a controlled materials plan could 
be made effective. As of this very moment a controlled materials 
plan is still not effected or effective. 

This was on March 28, 1951, which is the date that our duplicate 
appeal was made—on April 26, approximately 30 days later, a DO—45 
rating was extended for a very limited amount of steel conveyor belts. 
This rating was immediately extended to our supplier who had 
previously told us that they could do nothing with our purchase orders 
even though we were the best customer that they had in 1949 to 1950 
on flat wire conveyor belt and which supplier in turn reextended this 
DO to his mill supply in Cleveland. 

Now the mill supply in this particular instanee is a sister company 
and likewise a subsidiary of one of the large steel companies men- 
tioned before. The mill supplier of our prime manufacturer advises 
that a lead time of at least 45 days is required to place our production 
requirements in their mill schedule and effect delivery to our sup- 
plier. In my visit just yesterday with my supplier attempting to 
unravel the reasons for our not yet having conveyor belt we under- 
stand that sometime during the month of June we might accidently 
get some flat wire conveyor belt provided the promises of the mill 
supplier are kept with our supplier. This, as you can see, is a long 
way around the barn in obtaining the materials. But let me continue. 
Again I would like to point out that I have no reason at all to doubt 
the integrity of my supplier in this instance. 

We have now completed the first 5 months of our production year 
with very little delivered production. We have been able to ship 
only 28 of our unloading units to farmer customers as of yesterday, 
May 10. At one time it was decided that possibly we would cut our 
crew down to a skeleton but'this appeared to be impractical because 
of the scarcity of the trained type of labor that we require. In the 
meantime a high hourly rate of labor continued and we have con- 
tinued to build up a stockpile of partially fabricated units with a 
tremendous inventory invested, as a result of our appeal much less 
the DO-87 that we also extended to obtain any satisfactory commit- 
ment of supply of the much needed item. I’m sure that you gentle- 
men understand that many small manufacturers, and our company 
in particular, do not have the financial build-up and reserve to just 
automatically go out of business for a year or to sit idly by until 
1952 without some kind of income. Our only source of income is 
obviously the sale of our product. We cannot sell our product 
either to the dealer or to the farmer for the simple reason that our 
product will not do anything for him, in fact, it will not even run 
without this prime component item. Here is the summary of our 
picture as it relates to this item only: 

We outlined in our Washington appeal that we needed a minimum of 
75,000 square feet of conveyor belt for the first 6 months’ production 
period of 1951. This was a conservative and absolute minimum. We 
were extended DO rating assistance on only 25,000 square feet or 
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exactly one-third of the very minimum that we must have in order to 
meet any kind of a limited production schedule with which to stay in 
business. Could I point out, gentlemen, that even though DO 
assistance is given after much delay and confusion that this assistance 
is still very ineffective in that to this date and for the 1951 production 
year we have received from our supplier exactly 3,750 square feet of 
flat-wire conveyor belt or only a token amount necessary to meet any 
kind of a production delivery schedule. Even though DO assistance 
was given to cover only one-third of our mintmum 6-month require- 
menis Which as pointed out is certainly inadequate, nevertheless to 
date I have received practically nothing. We are at the point now 
that we would be most happy to receive any kind of a shipment of just 
anything. 

We would point out further that any delivery of conveyor belt 
within the next 30-day period might relieve somewhat our precarious 
situation. Any delivery beyond that point will only have to be carried 
over and stockpiled until 1952 and we question whether under CMP 
that such an arrangement will be satisfactory. 

Could we point out that our supplier is completely tied, he tells us, 
because his mill supply advises him, he reports, that they are unable 
to do anything further for the 45-day period from the time, of course, 
that he submitted his DO rated orders on his mill supply. Our con- 
veyor belt is made from what is known as galvanized strip, which is 
ordinary 18-gage hot-roll with galvanized processing added. 

While visiting with my supplier vesterday he showed me deliveries 
of stainless steel strip which, incidentally, sells for approximately 5 
times the dollar value that our galvanized strip sells for when both are 
made into this type of conveyor belt. Our supplier tells us further 
that their normal production of stainless steel is very, very limited, 
however, he also tells me that at this particular moment his mill 
supply seems to elect to ship this higher price stainless steel strip in 
increasing quantities to him rather than ship the galvanized strip which 
is so necessary to our production. 

You understand further that an increase of five times in any prime 
component on any product would undoubtedly place the price of a 
product beyond the purchasing power of the highest income farmer 
in the land. This is inflation at its worst. Since this particular 
prime component represents 12 percent of our total steel weight you 
can readily see what such an increase would do to the price of our 
product, and, of course, under new OPS regulations which are more 
than just ordinarily confusing, we would not-be permitted to use this 
type of substitute material with a resultant retail price out of this 
world. 

You see, gentlemen, I am faced with the particular problem of get- 
ting conveyor belt immediately or going out of business due to the 
fact that, as just pointed out, continued day-to-day labor and material 
burdens will eventually deplete our cash reserve. The irony of the 
situation is that the farmer customers are waiting for our particular 
product to handle their harvested materials. It would seem on the 
surface that we might just be an ordinary victim of circumstances; 
however, this is not the case. We cannot justify the imability of a 
large mill supplier in Cleveland to deliver galvanized strip that he 
has been delivering for the past several years to our prime com- 
ponent supplier for complete fabrication of conveyor belt. We 
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cannot justify it on the basis that he is delivering, as pointed out, in 
its place stainless-steel strip which sells for five times the dollar 
value and which, of course, we cannot use. We are sincerely interested 
in continuing to make the small contribution that we can to the de- 
fense and food-production program of the Nation and the American 
farmer with the specialized product that we manufacture. We cannot 
possibly continue in such a role unless the red tape is cut and the 
necessary directives issued to a prime manufacturer of galvanized 
strip, which we must have. 

Therefore, gentlemen, you have a rather detailed account of my 
company’s current No. 1 problem. However, we also have many 
others. Let me tell you a story about our problem No. 2. 

We are unable and have been unable through the entire course of 
our manufacturing life to buy steel at the mill level. Here is a brief 
résumé again of our individual and particular case. 

In 1948 the president, vice president, and your speaker, ef our 
company called on the major. sheet-steel producers, all located here 
in Chicago. We told them our story of the product that we are manu- 
facturing and of the labor-saving possibilities that it had in the farm- 
equipment field. We showed them demand figures and sales figures 
to back up our statements. In each case and in each office we were 
told that the steel supply was still critical even though World War II 
had been over for at least 34 years and that they could do nothing for 
us. 

We continued to make such calls on mill suppliers during the 
balance of 1948 and through 1949 and the answer was siill the same. 
The situation was critical and that they could do nothing for us. 
In mid 1949 we were forced at this point to seek a subcontractor who 
might have a past mill history or a subcontractor who currently was 
buying steel at the mill level which was the price that our product in 
manufacture would allow. We were partially successful in making 
contact and obtaining services of a subcontractor who had been in the 
farm-equipment business for 60 years and which subcontractor had a 
minimum steel allotment. 

Please understand that this was still 1949 and it was our objective 
at that point that the allotment of our subcontractor due to his past 
mill history and past steel purchases over a period of 60 years could 
be increased to satisfy his subcontract with us but such increase was 
not in the books. In 1950, and for no explainable reason other than 
that the situation was critical and that there wasn’t enough steel to 
even continue on the same fevel as 1949, and remember this was 
still 6 months before Korea, our subcontractor’s allotments were cut. 
We again called the mills and on behalf of our subcontractor asked why 
a reasonable flow of sheet steel couldn’t be maintained in order to 
satisfy our production program. We were told flatly after some dis- 
cussion that our subcontractor was not the desirable type of purchaser 
or customer to the point that they could be given any further con- 
sideration at that time. Various reasons were given for undesira- 
bility but certainly was not one of his ability to pay. Our subcon- 
tractor in this instance is rated AA~1 in Dun and Bradstreet and holds 
the respect of the industry for manufacturer of farm equipment over 
a period of 60 years. 

However, as pointed out we continued to call on the various steel- 
mill offices to obtain sheet steel for our production. I might at this 
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point outline that we would require approximately 1,000 pounds of 
sheet steel per unit of manufacture. This requirement is approxi- 
mately 60 percent of our total unit weight. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, it seems that we would be a most desirable buyer or customer 
for any steel manufacturer or steel mill. We use long sheets and wide 
sheets and would purchase approximately 40 to 50 tons or a carload 
at a minimum purchase and delivery. We repeatedly received an- 
swers. from these steel-mill offices that our. subcontractor was not a 
desirable type of purchaser although he had plenty of money to pay 
for such steel and that we, our new company, had no past mill history 
and that it would be impossible for them to put us on their books. 
We submitted bona fide purchase orders with offers of contract de- 
posits with certain steel mills for minimum tonnage of carload require- 
ments as outlined above of approximately 50 tons but which order was 
returned with the kind and continued explanation that the situation 
was very critical and that they could not take care of our requirements 
at this time. They suggested that we resort to our subcontractor 
whose allotment you remember had been cut and who they did not 
want to take care of because he was undesirable but at the same time 
couldn’t take care of us because we were new in the steel buying field. 
They did comment, however, that if we had any DO rated orders, 
and this was after Korea now, that they would be happy to give them 
consideration. During the entire course of our short manufacturing 
life we have never been able to receive that first sheet or that first 
ton of steel at the mill level. This is indeed a sad and perplexing 
situation, therefore, we were forced to seek further raw material supply 
over and above the material supply of the subcontractor we had 
engaged. 

At this point we contacted warehouse supply points and we were 
able to purchase less than 50 percent of our requirements from this 
source. I’m sure that you gentlemen understand that the price of 
warehouse-based steel is approximately 30 percent that of mill price 
which is, of course, entirely legitimate. e were told at the same 
time and by many warehouses that it was not the function of the 
warehouse to support production on line operations such as ours and, 
therefore, they could not handle all of our requirements and in fact, 
they could not come close to giving us that tonnage that would ap- 
proximate even 50 percent of our 1949 and 1950 production. They 
were perfectly frank and we believe honest in telling us that our 
needs could not be covered from this warehouse source. Incidentally 
our warehouse suppliers are 100 percent legitimate and their charges 
are always based on standard and published warehouse prices and 
rates. In order to stay alive and continue any semblance of produc- 
tion we naturally looked elsewhere or to the wide open market as it 
is known for sheet steel. This is sometimes known, we understand, 
as the black market where currently wartime profiteering (while 
frowned upon and unwanted according to Government reports) is at 
its worst. 

I have before me daily, dozens of proposals to sell steel—I have an 
exhibit here. In this particular price sheet, dated April 25, 1951, 
from a firm here in Chicago, the material that we could use in our 
production is quoted at a price approximately three times higher than 
mill or warehouse-level prices. Again could I point out that an in- 
crease of this amount in raw material would again make the price of 
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our product prohibitive from the standpoint of farmer use even if 
we were permitted, which we are not, to use such ceiling prices. I 
now have before me CMP regulations 1 and 3, which announce a set 
of rules to govern a controlled-materials plan. This set of rules is of 
little value to a small manufacturer in my position. I cannot use the 
basic set of rules that they advertise to purchase steel. I am still at 
the mercy of the wide-open steel market at this point. 

As of this-date it may interest you to know that we have been un- 
able to procure enough sheet steel to come even close to 50 percent of 
1949 and 1950 production. It has been stated again and again that 
farm-equipment production would be permitted to continue on the 
basis of approximately 100 percent of that of 1950. A controlled- 
materials plan as well as DO rating assistance as previously pointed 
out is of little value to a manufacturer in our position if it cannot be 
used immediately and if we cannot have the materials that we need 
now which materials have been deferred and deferred for a period of 
6 to 7 months. A controlled materials plan is of little value to a 
manufacturer in my position even for 1952. If I cannot stay alive 
in 1951, by 1952 death will have taken over, the funeral will have 
been held and the medicine I needed so badly now will do very little 

good. 

The problem of the small manufacturer is to merely exist at the 
moment and for the balance of 1951. I am told that it is seriously 
doubted that CMP can be of much assistance to the small manufac- 
turers during the balance of 1951, and I will retract part of that 
statement because of the information that I have just learned since 


this statement was prepared, due to the necessary lead time involved 
and the long drawn out process of time consumed of obtaining allot- 
ments. 

The assistance that the small manufacturers need, gentlemen, is 
immediate. As pointed out, we cannot sit idly by nor do we have the 
financial reserve to casually wait until 1952 when at some future time 
conditions may be more favorable to obtaining our —_ and rightful 


share of critical materials to contribute our part to defense and food- 
production program. We submit to you gentlemen that it is extremely 
urgent that some type of assistance is available immediately as of right 
now, for the small manufacturer. A deferred controlled-materials plan 
is of absolutely no value for the peak harvest season that we are now 
approaching. In summary I would again point out that my specific 
problem is that of keeping our place of business open, of merely 
existing and keeping alive. My problem is no different than that of 
1,600 other similar small farm-equipment manufacturers. .May I 
repeat and submit that a plan is mae d immediately to implement u 
controlled-materials plan immediately for the benefit of the small 
manufacturer, the national defense program, as well as the food- 
production program which has been marked as essential. The kind of 
assistance needed immediately can be given in the form of directives 
to the source. Secondary producers are equally restricted with us. 
Your immediate consideration of forthright directives to ease the 
current production-year situation is urged on the basis of its extreme 
importance. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you very much, Mr. Martin. 

May I inquire approximately how many machines would be released 
for this season if you could get this material and about what tonnage 
is involved? 
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Mr. Martin. Yes, Chairman Burton; I have a detailed figure on 
that that was submitted in our appeal to Washington. Approxi- 
mately 400 machines would be released for immediate delivery for 
this harvest season if this conveyor belt were available. 

Chairman Burton. That answers my question. 

Mr. Rosentaat. | would like to make two points, here. I don’t 
know the situation with.regard to the stainless steel that was brought 
out. I would like to call Mr. Martin’s attention, however, to order 
M-14, Nickel, which provides that users of nickel shall not use more 
than 65 percent of the nickel which they used in the average base 
period —— 

Chairman Burton. That, however, is not involved in this case. 

Mr. Rosentua. Yes, he was bringing up something about stain- 
less steel going in to replace the galvanized strip in the convevor belt 
that he used. 

Mr. Martin. No, excuse me, Mr. Rosenthal. 

Mr. RosenTHA.. Stainless steel is nickel-bearing. 

Mr. Martin. We do not use stainless steel. 

Me. Rosentnavt. No, | know you don’t. You were talking about 
the substitution at the mill-end level of stainless for galvanized strip 
if I understand you correctly. 

Mr. Martin. My main point was, if I might make that clear, that 
the mill supplier, my prime component supplier, elects to deliver more 
stainless strip to make this same type of belt at this particular moment 
than he does elect to deliver galvanized strip. 

Mr. Rosenraav. I was only bringing out for your guidance, here, 
that he restricted to 65 percent of his use of nickel. Furthermore, 
nickel is so tight that NPA today is only billing 60 percent of the DO’s 
nickel, and when you are talking about stainless steel you are talking 
of nickel bearing steel. Further, there is only 50 percent allocation to 
civilian use, so I don’t understand how the supplier can be producing 
the nickel bearing stainless steel as a prime product, a premium 
product on his own list. 

Mr. Martin. I don’t understand it either. 

Mr. Rosenrsac. | am not refuting you in-any way. I am merely 
giving vou that information for yourself. 

Mr. Martin. Of course, all I have is observation and when I visit 
my supplier I see stainless-steel strips standing there on the floor that 
goes into this same type of conveyor belt, but I can’t find any gal- 
vanized strip, and he tells me that galvanized strip is just not available. 

Mr. Rosenruar. I know Mr. Fleischman said yesterday that the 
effort te help the dairy people who are virtually tied to nickel bearing 
stainless steel has been tremendous. Their demands haven’t been 
met, can’t be met, and yet all kinds of efforts are being made to assist 
them, so I in nowise question your testimony. I merely bring that out 
for your own information. 

Mr. Martin. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Rosenruat. ‘oom understand how there can be that avail- 
ability of nickel bearing stainless steel both under the regulation and 
with the short supply of nickel that there is available. 

Mr. McKinnon. Is your supplier getting more than half of what 
he got in stainless steel last year, on the stainless steel conveyor belt? 

Mr. Marri. That I can’t tell you, sir. I have no knowledge of 
his over-all receipts of galvanized steel strip. 
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Mr. McKinnon. You are just making a comment on your observa- 
tion, but not based upon any knowledge that he is getting more 
stainless steel than he did last year? 

Mr. Martin. He tells me that, ves, sir. 

Mr. McKinnon. He tells you he is getting more? 

Mr. Martin. He tells me that he is getting more than just a 
normal flow of galvanized strip. 

Mr. McKinnon. Who is manufacturing that? I mean not your 
direct supplier but the basic supplier of the nickel steel. 

Mr. Martin. The manufacturer of the galvanized strip? 

Mr. McKinnon. And the stainless steel strip? 

Mr. Martin. I would prefer to give you that information possibly 
this afternoon or at a little later date. J can give you the name of the 
steel mill now under the name of the Steel Mill Works. I do not have 
the information with me here. Incidentally, the mill is in Cleveland. 

Mr. McKinnon. Would you supply that for the record, then? 

Mr. Marty. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Ciark. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Martin, I believe, mentioned in his 
testimony that there is a company in Chicago within 2 blocks of 
here, he said, that has been charging premium prices. I wonder if he 
could supply the name of that company to Mr. MeCormick? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir, it is the Oliver Co., buyers and sellers of 
surplus steel, 20 North Wacker Drive. I don’t know how close I came 
to 2 blocks, but it is within walking distance. I would be glad to 
submit this to whoever you want to have it. 

Chairman Burton. We will be very glad to have that. 

Mr. McKinnon. Tell me, Mr. Martin, what is vour deadline date 
that your season closes in the delivery of this convevor belt? 

Mr. Martin. Well, sir, that is almost right now. Our piece of equip- 
ment is needed very, very much in the handling of forage crops and 
the first cutting of hay is just about to happen. 

Chairman Burron. It ts the time right now? 

Mr. McKinnon. You will have other cuttings of hay, won't you? 

Mr. Marin. There will be second and third cuttings. However, 
the prime tonnage in hay is gathered for forage in the particular month 
of late May and June. 

Mr. McKinnon. In other words, if you get these machines finished 
and ready for marketing in August or September you wouldn’t be 
able to sell them until the next spring? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. We will have to carry a large per- 
centage of them over. 

Mr. McKinnon. You don't think that farmers will step in and buy 
in anticipation of next year’s shortages? 

Mr. Marrin. Sir, even with the shortage of farm equipment that 
appears on the horizon farmers are not inc ‘lined to purchase until the 
day after they really need it. 

Chairman Burton. That is usual [laughter]. 

Mr. Rosenraat. Mr. Chairman, I think this might be a good 
point— 

Mr. McKrnnon. Excuse me, I haven’t finished. On your applica- 
tion that you get this DO rating—it is going to take 45 days to de- 
liver—what was the first date that you made your application on? 

Mr. Martin. March 15, I believe. 

Mr. Bartiert. The 28th, I believe. 
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Mr. Martin. I think you are right, March 28. 

Mr. McKinnon. And you called Washington when? 

Mr. Martin. Within the next 

Mr. McKinnon. A week? 

Mr. Martin. No; within the next day or two. 

Mr. McKinnon. The next day or two? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, to obtain instructions for making up the appeal. 
The appeal procedure was a little muddy at that time. 

Mr. Mé¢Kinnon. You first application to get this DO order,was on 
March 28? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, and you understand 

Mr. McKinnon. Which is about 45 days ago? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, and the DO actually was received in our office on 
April 26, which is a very short time ago. 

Chairman Burton. Would there yet be time to fabricate a piece of 
equipment as intricate as that if you had immediate relief? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, Mr. Chairman. They can fabricate this unbe- 
lievably fast once they have the galvanized strip. It comes in a large 
coil, you see, and it is merely fed through a machine, and I would say 
that this is made as fast as bobby pins or hairpins are made. 

Chairman Burton. Remarkable. 

Mr. Rosentuat. I would be glad to take that case up in Washington 
if Mr. Martin will see me after the meeting. | 

Chairman Burton. You will take the case, and you should have 
some kind of reply to him very promptly? 

Mr. Rosenruau. Very promptly, yes, sir. 

Mr. Datmas. You mentioned that your supplier of conveyor chain 
was an affiliate of the primary producers of the steel, did you not, steel 
strip? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, there is inter-company relations there, as we 
understand. I have never been able to break them down. 

Mr. Damas. If there were any strip available either in stainless 
steel or galvanized it might be logical that the affiliate would have it 
to the preference of somebody else? 

Mr. Martin. It would seem that way, sir, yes, sir. 

Mr. Damas. So from that standpoint it would seem that they 
would certainly be able to get sufficient quantity of galvanized strip 
inasmuch as they received a greater quantity of stainless steel strip 
than they did the year before. What are they doing with the stainless 
steel strip? What do they make out of it? 

Mr. Martin. Well, they make this same type of conveyor belt. 

Mr. Damas. What is it used for? 

Mr. Martin. For conveying food in packages from a health stand- 
point, I understand. 

Mr. Datnas. I see. 

Mr. Martin. Again, MRO, probably, maintenance and repair, and 
the replacement of conveyor belts in factories. This has an industrial 
nen. 

Mr. Daumas. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosenruat. Mr. Chairman, because of the remarks that have 
been made about CMP, and not as part of the testimony, but merely 
for the guidance of these gentlemen, I would like permission to read 
three short paragraphs from this latest bulletin that has come out. 
I think it would be of considerable interest to them. It is not part 
of testimony, however. 
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Chairman Burton. We would be glad to have you read that. 

Mr. Rosenruav. | am quoting now from this book, The ABC’s of 
CMP, which hasn’t yet, as I understand, been made available here in 
the Chicago office. 

Chairman Burton. When will it be available? 

Mr. Rosentuat. | am surprised it isn’t out here now. We got it 
yesterday, and I will read some short paragraphs here. 

CMP doesn’t give a hunting license for materials. It gives a certified allot- 
ment, and CMP doesn’t seek to restrict production. It schedules and guarantees 
essential production. CMP doesn’t tell the manufacturer what he can’t do. It 
tells them what he can produce and what he is expected to produce. Government 
provides the additional authority—-DO ratings needed to obtain cards, compo- 
nents, and materials other than controlled materials to assure programed require- 
ments. This, too, is the responsibility of the claimed agencies in MPA industry 
divisions. 

B products are those of general design sold to many customers or through many 
outlets where it is not convenient or efficient to pass out material allotments from 
each customer to the B products producer. Manufacturers of B products in- 
cluded in the CMP program present requirements data to and receives schedules 
and allotments directly from the appropriate MPA divisions. 

Since the purpose of CMP is to assure completion of essential production and 
construction with a minimum of interference with the civilian economy the 
following can be taken as a rule of some guide to those products which are likely 
to be a part of the CMP program: 

One. The great majority of a product which will include military and other 
direct defense supporting items. 

Two. A selected list of B products, particulary common components and 
parts— 


and that is what I wanted to bring out here— 


particularly the common components and parts essential to a wide variety of 
defense and other essential production like ball bearings and fractional horse- 
power motors, industrial machinery and equipment are also likely to be included 
in the programing. 

Chairman Burton. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Martin, we thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Martin. Chairman Burton, could I add one more thing for 
the record, here? 

Chairman Burton. You may. 

Mr. Martin. I am sincerely impressed with the interest and 
approach that your committee has taken to the problem of what we 
consider to be very very small people. 

CHAIRMAN Burvon. We are the Small Business Committee. That 
is our interest. 

Mr. Martin. I appreciate that, and I appreciate your interest in the 
approach that you make to the problem. I know that you will dis- 
charge your duties well and that you will, I hope, take this information 
and characterize it as to your best judgment and see if some type of 
immediate relief with simplification or appeal procedure, whatever 
would be necessary, be taken immediately for the present harvest 
season. I am talking now before CMP becomes effective. 

Chairman Burton. You may be sure we will be very objective and 
practical, and we already have received relief along a number of lines 
and have received it promptly. I sincerely hope the same may be 
true in your case. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you, Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Rosenruat. Mr. Martin, will you see me after the meeting this 
afternoon? I will get the details of the application. 
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Chairman Burton. Do you have anything, Mr. McCormick? 

Mr. McCormick. Nothing. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. Clark Walsh, Walsh Manufacturing Co., 
Charles City, Lowa. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK WALSH, PRESIDENT, WALSH 
MANUFACTURING CO., CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


Mr. Wausu. Mr. Chairman, if you gentlemen will promise to listen 
twice as hard I will take only about half as long as some of the rest 
of the gentlemen. 

Mr. McKinnon. It is a good deal. 

Chairman Burton. About how long? 

Mr. Watsu. About half as long. If you listen twice as hard I will 
take half as long. 

I am president of the Walsh Manufacturing Co. at Charles City, 
Iowa. I am the sole stockholder. Our net sales are about a million 
a year and we manufacture electric fence controllers, flame throwers, 
hydraulic hoists, steel corn cribs, and power take-off drives for hammer 
mills. That is the heavy items. Our net worth is in excess of 
$350,000. I don’t say this to be boastful or anything. I am trying 
to bring out the facts. That is the way you want them and want 
them fast. 

Chairman Burton. And you can’t sell us any equipment. 

Mr. Wausu. That is right. We have no bills payable. We pay 
bills every Thursday. I am 40 years old, have eight kids, and ulcers, 
and will probably have more. 

Mr. McKinnon. Kids? 

Mr. Wa su. I mean ulcers. [Laughter.] Unless they stop some of 
this confusion, I mean, so a man can go about his business and try 
and support his family. 

We started producing steel corn cribs in 1949. Now, we have other 
problems besides corn cribs, but this is one that 1 am going to deal 
with now, cribs using galvanized roofs, galvanized wire filler and rail 
steel supports. Now, you will notice that corn crib in the brochure 
I have passed out previously. 

Our 1949 volume, all done in the 4 months of July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October, ran 1,800 units, or a total dollar volume of approxi- 
mately $300,000 on this one item. Nineteen forty-nine was consid- 
ered a good corn year in most sections. Per bushel cost on these cribs 
to the farmer was about 30 cents per bushel. Comparative cost of 
a wood crib with satisfactory roof for sealing was about 65 cents to 
80 cents per bushel. During the 1949 season we purchased approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 pounds of rail steel from Inland and approximately 
360,000 pounds of wire fabric from Keystone Steel & Wire Co. of 
Peoria. Also about the same tonnage of galvanized sheets were used 
to fabricate the roofs by Butler Manufacturing Co. of Minneapolis. 

This volume was done in 1949 with no scoutlile in securing material 
and with a very substantial saving to the farmers that purchased 
these cribs of over $300,000 as compared to wood crib construction. 

Our 1950 volume was approximately 1,000 units; about one-half of 
these units were one-third larger than 1949. The drop in volume was 
caused by the somewhat unsatisfactory corn crop in most sections. 
The 35 to 50 cents per bushel saving to the farmer over wood construc- 
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tion still remained. The same firms supplied our materials in 1950 as 
in 1949, plus Republic Steel Co., who supplied us with approximately 
120 tons. As we recall, we had no difficulty in securing materials 
from any source in 1950, but there seemingly was a slight tendency on 
Inland’s part to be late on their shipments of rail steel. 

Making preparations to produce 1,000 of these cribs for this coming 
season has been a nightmare. First it looked like the galvanized 
situation would control our production through roofs. Butler 
Manufacturing Co. finally agreed to give us 500. We placed orders 
with Keystone Steel & Wire for the fabric and Inland Steel for the 
frame materials to balance these roofs. Butler then reviewed their 
situation and said they could cover on 1,000 roofs. We immediately 
placed orders for fabric and frame materials to cover this increase in 
roofs. Very shortly after this, Keystone canceled all our orders on 
file for fabric, deciding to place this tonnage through their Farm Fence 
Dealers, where it probably produced a greater profit. This left us 
with 1,000 roofs with adequate frame work, but no fabric, to hold the 
corn in the crib. 

I went to Peoria, went over the situation with Keystone, with no 
change in their policy. We then contacted Northwestern Wire & 
Steel Co. at Sterling and was able to have them accept the orders that 
were canceled by Keystone. Once more we had a complete crib, for 
a very short period of time however. On April 30 Inland sent back 
all the rail steel orders for frame material. Now the position is as of 
today—1,000 galvanized roofs, constituting $48,000, already fabri- 
cated and ready for delivery by Butler Manufacturing Co.—wire 
fabric order accepted by Northwestern Steel & Wire, but no framework 
to hold up the wire. 

Even with all these difficulties and confusion, if we can get the 
material we know the savings to the farmer will be at least 30 cents per 
bushel over other types of construction. This is a good substantial 
savings bushelwise on corn—a commodity that the Government has 
constantly harped on that the farmer should plant more of. 

Due to the adverse weather conditions this spring, there is but little 
question that corn acreage will be much larger than the farmer had 
anticipated planting; and may, with favorable weather, surpass the 
goal originally asked by the Government. 

Inland stated in their cancellation letter that they would be happy to 
fill the orders for frame material if they were given a directive or some 
marketable base on which to allocate their production. 

The steel situation in general, on the balance of our commodities, 
is lousy, but would stand a little less fumigating than these crib items. 
We have a steel list requirement sheet we mail out every Friday. On 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the following week we will 
average six to eight phone calls per day from illegitimate scurces, 
offering to supply a good many items on this list, at from 50 to 100 
percent over the warehouse market price. During this same period 
we will receive 20 to 30 replies from legitimate sources saying their 
entire stock is depleted. 

Cold rolled shafting is one of the rougher items. A 10,000 pound- 
order placed with LaSalle Steel in December 1950 has not as yet been 
placed in their production schedule; delivery usually running 3 months 
from date of production scheduling. 
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It is apparent that a good many medium and small manufacturers 
very shortly will cease to be of much revenue value to the Government 
because of the utter confusion of the Government itself and the 
destroying of initiative through taxation to support this confusion. 

Mr. McKinnon. On your steel needs, Mr. Walsh, you don’t mail 
any notices to the black marketeers, do you? 

Mr. Watsa. No, we don’t. 

Mr. McKinnon. Do you suppose they pick up the information 
from the warehousemen? Where do they get the information that 
you are looking for this stuff? 

Mr. Watsu. Well; it would appear to me that in the last couple 
of weeks we have gotten more inquiries all the time from what you 
might call the boys selling above the market. They seem a little bit 
more anxious to sell. I don’t know whether some of you men are 
close to being on their tails or not, or whether they feel that you are. 
I mean, they seem a little bit more anxious to sell than they did. In 
other words, I believe if you wanted to buy from them and wanted 
to chew them down I think you could now. That is my general 
contention. 

Mr. McKinnon. Have you made any application for an order 

Mr. Watsu. We have a DO-87. 

Mr. McKinnon. That doesn’t do any good. 

Mr. Watsu. It doesn’t mean anything. I have the wire here on 
Inland. I will be glad to read this letter. This is a million pounds 
of steel that they canceled on me. 

Upon return to our office this morning we found an answer to our request for 


the corncrib tonnage for the coming season. We were advised that Inland is con- 
fronted with a very unfavorable picture for rail steel and that the heavy commit- 


ments, including a large peentans of DO tonnage through June, may exceed the 
ill 


amount of raw material that w available for this production. We have been 
receiving very few rolling rails, and unless there is improvement in the supply it 
is difficult to know whether we will be able to operate the full month of Same. 
Under these circumstances we are unable to accept any additional business for 
June. Beginning July we anticipate going over to CMP production, and it is our 
suggestion that you do everything possible to see that Washington has your com- 
plete picture in order that you may be included in this arrangement. Under a 
Government rating your order definitely should have a home beginning in July. 


That is from Inland. 

We naturaily were very disturbed at this news and regret that it is necessary 
for us to advise you in this manner. Our only hope is that we may have some 
salvation through CMP starting in July. Asa result of the above explanation we 
think it advisable to return your orders until such time as we know definitely 
what we will be able to do under CMP in July. 


Mr. McKinnon. Yet these orders were placed with a DO-87? 

Mr. Wats. These orders weren't placed with a DO-—87 because our 
DO-87 only covered June. You couldn’t place them with a DO-87. 

Mr. McKrynon. The original orders that you placed for your frame- 
work? 

Mr. Watsu. No, we don’t ordinarily start to receive this wire until 
the latter part of June, July, August, and September. 

Mr. McKinnon. But you told me a while ago that you had the 
orders placed. 

Mr. chi. They had been placed and accepted without a DO-87. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is what I am asking. You don’t have a 
DO-87? 
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Mr. Watsu. No, not on the fabric that North Western accepted 
after Keystone had turned it down and we were an old customer of 
Keystone’s and we couldn’t extend a DO-87 on this framework, this 
steel, to Inland, and they can’t do anything about it unless we get 
some allocation under CMP. 

Mr. McKinnon. Didn’t you say a little while ago, Mr. Rosenthal, 
that DO-87’s had been extended? 

Mr. Rosentuat. All July steel has been extended. 

Mr. McKinnon. Your advice to him would be to make applica- 
tion immediately to get a DO-87; would it not? 

Mr. Rosenruat. | am trying to find out, I haven’t been able to 
find out, whether corn cribs are covered in the regulation which pro- 
vides a DO-87. Are you sure they are in here, Mr. Walsh? I was 
looking under buildings, but I still didn’t see it, unless I passed them 
up. Would vou see if you can find them, Mr. Walsh? I don’t find 
them in there. 

Mr. McKinnon. In the interest of getting these people heard, 
Mr. Walsh, why don’t you take it up with Mr. Rosenthal and see if 
that can’t be found, and then let us get an application right away. 
Take the application and, Mr. Bartlett, will you get it processed next 
week back in Washington? 

Mr. Watsu. This is something new that just came up, isn’t it, 
Mr. Rosenthal? !t hasn’t been extended—— 

Mr. Rosentuar. Yes, Mr. McCord said M-—55 was extended as of 
today. 

Mr. McKinnon. You got some new information. Now, let’s get 
some action for you, in half the time. 

Mr. Daumas. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Walsh would submit 
some of this black market material for the record? We are very 
anxious to clean that matter up if we can. 

Mr. Watsu. Well, those are mostly all telephone calls that we 
get from anybody that is offering over the market. We have hesitated 
to buy from them. 

Chairman Burton. You still may have a lead. 

Mr. Davmas. If you will give us a list of them we would be glad 
to pursue it from that angle. 

Mr. Watsn. I would be glad to make out a list. I can’t do it on 
this rail steel because there is only a few mills that make rail steel. 
I am talking about this material list that we send out on our other 
items, ordinarily. 

Mr. McKinnon. The thing that Mr. Dalmas is anxious to get 
are the names of people who call you, who offer this stuff at above 
market prices, so we can trace them down and get them a little bit 
hotter than they are right now. 

Mr. Watsu. That is not true on this corn crib deal. 

Mr. McKinnon. We don’t care what it is now. It is just the offers 
that come to you on any kind of steel product. The thing that is of 
more interest to vou is getting together with Mr. Rosenthal and Mr, 
Bartlett. Let us iron that thing out, and I think you will find that 
your proposition will be covered. Make application for a DO—87 and 
give it to these boys so they can get it off tomorrow and take it back 
to them when they go to Washington Monday, and we will see if they 
can’t get some real quick action. 


84330—51 
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Mr. Watsu. Inland would be glad to cooperate, but they haven’t 
got anything. 

Mr. McKinnon. You have got your DO-87 established to give 
to them. 

Mr. Wa su. I understand that, but I haven’t had anything up until 
today to do that on. 

Mr. McKinnon. Today we have it. 

Mr. Barrierr, You will get quick action. 

Mr. Auterr. I think I have an interesting comment on this thing. 
In view of the fact that you brought up Inland Steel it may be inter- 
esting to you, although it won't help you a bit, to know that just the 
other day an expediter from Inland happened to be in our office down 
there, and he is from my home town and on inquiry I found out that 
he was in Washington to see if he could get permission from the 
Government to use Inland steel. Now, he is an Inland expediter, 
and they have a construction program under way in which they would 
like to use some of their own steel for building purposes, and they 
themselves so far have been blocked in getting the necessary authoriza- 
tion to use their own steel, so it isn’t really Inland’s fault. You made 
that clear, but I thought it might further clarify the fact that it is not 
Inland’s fault in this case. 

Mr. Wausu. I think that definitely there is some shortage of steel, 
without any question, but I believe it is a matter of whether the 
Government wants tanks made and essential material made or whether 
they want some of this material to go into bed springs, or something 
like that. 

Chairman Burton. Nonessentials? 

Mr. Watsu. That is right. [Laughter.] Well, not necessarily 
nonessentials, no. 

Mr. Datmas. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask Mr. Walsh what he 
means when he says “‘rail steel.” 

Mr. Wausu. Well, rail steel is taken from rerolled rails and it is 
: off ordinarily in three or four directions at the same time, and 

1ev have to have tonnage booked to take each one of these directions 
that come off of this rail. Maybe the top part of the rail they can 
make a certain kind of angle out of, the web of the rail, the part that 
goes up and down, they can make another type of angle out of, and 
the base of the rail they can make another type. They split that 
three ways. 

Mr. Damas. Rerolled? 

Mr. Watsu. Rerolled rail, that is right 

Mr. McKinnon. You get together with Mr. Rosenthal and maybe 
he can get you some help. 

Mr. Watsu. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you. 

Mr. Wendler, Highway Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF H. A. WENDLER, HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT CoO., 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Mr. Wenpier. Mr. Chairman, members of the Allied Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers Association, all committees, guests and 
friends, the present steel crisis and scarcity of other materials is indeed 
working a hardship on most all of us. No doubt relief can be obtained 
if the proper steps are taken to correct this trouble 


+ 
‘ 
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Many times in the past we have called oo legitimate steel ware- 
houses and mills and have found that there is hardly any steel avail- 
able, but yet at the same time we are receiving telephone calls, tele- 
grams, letters, and quotatioas from some fly-by-night so-called steel 
warehouses, which have sprung up like mushrooms, offering us the steel 
we peed. They have available all of the different gages and sizes of 
first grade material, but at prohibitive prices. I bave a list of such 
warehouses with me, and I would be glad to give you these oames if 
you wish. 

" Chairman Burron. Incidentally, we would like to have that. 

Mr. Wenpbier. Right. 

Jt seems to me that many of these problems that manufacturers 
are having could be solved if a law were enforced whereby anyone 
found guilty of selling steel above a certain stipulated price would be 
subject to a heavy fine or imprisonment. This black market could 
and would be stopped if this law were enforced and actually had some 
teeth in it. I am, of course, not in a position to tell you where this 
steel is bought by these illegitimate warebouses and then put on the 
market at these prohibitive prices, but it seems to me that there should 
be a committee appointed to trace these shipments to their origin, and 
by so doing I believe a lot of this steel would be available to the old 
established legitimate warehouses. 

I have a quotation with me on some 19- and 20-gage sheets, No. 4 
temper, No. 2 finish, domestic steel, which states that most of this 
oan is in its original mill wrapper. This steel was guaranteed, as 
mentioned above, for immediate delivery at $18.75, f. o. b. Detroit, 
Mich. When you take into consideration that the standard price, as 
far as the warehouse is concerned, on this type of material should be 
approximately $5.40, vou can see that something has to be done about 
this black-market steel. In order for a manufacturer to stay in 
business and keep their employees on the payrolls, it becomes neces- 
sary at times for companies to buy steel on the gray or black market, 
which, of course, encourages these illegitimate warehouses to continue 
on a large scale. 

I have with me a number of orders that were returned to us by 
legitimate warehouses and steel mills, all carrying DO-87, regulation 
M-—55, which is for seasonal production for the month of June 1951. 

I would like to quote from a letter which we received from a legiti- 
mate steel warehouse concerning our orders placed with them April 27: 

We are returning your purchase orders Nos. 6937 and 6935 as our stock is 
depleted on both items in Moline, Ill., and Chicago, Ill., and we have no way of 
knowing when we will receive any additional stock. We thank you very kindly 
for your consideration and are sorry that we are unable to be of any assistance 
to you at this time. 


We have many such letters being returned to us with our orders. In 
order for us manufacturers to stay in business, it will be necessary to 
get some immediate action on this material situation, as it is becoming 
more critical every day. 

Another thing that is very difficult for a small manufacturer is to 
obtain steel according to vig -i-eaang M-—55, Farm Equipment, section 


3, which I quote in part as follows: 


No producer shall apply a DO-87 rating, and no other person shall extend a 
DO-87 rating to secure production materials or component parts, except to a 
person who during the 2 years preceding the effective date of this order has been 
a regular supplier of the producer so applying, or other persons so exte iding. 
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According to this stipulation, it is going to be difficult for us to 
secure many items due to the fact that we have many suppliers on 
our list whom we have not dealt with for the past 2 years. 

Another thing I wish to mention, which in my opinion is also causing 
some of the shortages of material, is the unbalanced inventory in 
stocks of most manufacturers. We have a sufficient supply of some 
items and not any of another, and, of course, in order for us to complete 
machinery and equipment it is necessary for us to have some of each. 
Maybe some other company has some of the material that we need, 
and we may have some of the material that they need. If a way 
could be found whereby this material could be exchanged, it may 
solve many problems and headaches. Our experience in Cedar 
Rapids has been that many times we do exchange with other manu- 
facturers in the city, and this friendship and cooperation certainly has 
helped us out of many difficult spots. 

A small manufacturer, of course, does not buy as much raw material 
as the large manufacturers do, and, in my opinion, I believe that the 
steel warehouses and the steel mills many times cater to the large 
users. This then, of course, puts a hardship on us small manufac- 
turers. For instance, during the early part of last year when we 
placed orders for 20,000 and 40,000 pounds of material, it was delivered 
to us and brought us into the lowest price bracket, as far as the ware- 
house was concerned, but now many times small quantities are 
delivered to us, which, I understand, allows these warehouses to 
charge a higher price because of the small tonnage. This, you can see, 
confronts us with the problem of what our finished product should sell 
for. Our list prices are, of course, based on buying material at the 
lowest possible price, but many times, when it is not possible for us to 
buy material at this low price, our margin of profit on finished equip- 
ment is much lower than it should be. Consequently, our net profit 
for the year is very badly affected due to this condition. 

As far as the roll-back on prices is concerned, it seems to me that the 
prices that were in effect as of January 1, 1951, should be taken into 
consideration because material and all other charges, such as labor and 
overhead were about at its peak on the above date. 

The above are our problems as they confront us, and we hope that 
you gentlemen will be able to help solve some of these problems. If 
something is not done immediately to adjust these conditions, it will be 
necessary for us to curtail our production to a large extent and to also 
lay off some of our employees, whom you know are very hard to 
replace once they are laid off. As mentioned in the beginning of my 
testimony, I have the names of many of these black-market warehouses 
with me and also orders that were returned to us by legitimate ware- 
houses which they could not fill. 

If there is any additional information that you need, I certainly will 
be glad to give you everything that I know about it or have here with 
me today. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. McKinnon. I appreciate your statement and I think your 
points are well known. 

Chairman Burron. Is there anything else you would like to say, 
gentlemen, before we adjourn the meeting here today? 

Mr. McCormick. I would like to spend a few moments with you, 
sir, afterward. 
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Mr. Wenpter. All right. 

Mr. McCormick. On the matter of the suggested price date which 
I think is included in our new regulation and also on the black-market 
matter. 

Mr. Datmas. Mr. Wendler, will you leave your price list informa- 
tion with the reporter? 

(The documents are as follows:) 

KALDEN SHEET STEEL Corp., 
Detroit 1, Mich. 

Mr. Lone: Here is the list. All items below are cold-rolled drawing quality, 
No. 4 temper, No. 2 finish, domestic steel, most of it in the original mill wrapper. 
All guaranteed as above. Immediate delivery. 


20 gage: 72-inch coil, 30 tons at $18.75 per hundredweight, Detroit. 

18 gage: 
42- by 58-inch, 2,190 pounds 
49%- by 60%4-inch, 2,700 pounds 
36%4- by 121-inch, 4,000 pounds - 
42'- by 96-irch, 5,580 pounds 
42- by 96-inch, 8,610 pounds 
59- by 62%9-inch, 5,300 pounds 
47- by 94'4-inch, 3,500 pounds. _____- > Also at $18.75, Detroit. 
43'»- by 94)s-ineh, 3,560 pounds 
20- by 52-inch, 19,000 pounds_- 
36- by 120-inch, 15,000 pounds. 
42- by 106-inch, 7,200 pounds. ‘ 
43- by 73'-ineh, 5,000 pounds. - - 
38'- by 964:-inch, 4,600 pounds 


Very truly yours, 





Dave Hor.ick. 





CENTRAL Steet & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill., April 30, 1951. 
Highway Equipment Co., Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Attention of E. C. Long.) 
GENTLEMEN: We wish to acknowledge and thank you for your purchase orders 
Nos. 6931 and 6936 of April 27, specifying: 
100 18 gage x 60 x 120 hot rolled sheets 
100 18 gage x 48 x 120 hot rolled sheets. 
50 %»— x 72 x 144 hot rolled plate. 
50 16 gage x 60 x 120 hot rolled plates. 
Unfortunately, we are unable to supply any of these items from stock nor can 
we offer any close suitable substitutes. 
Our mill source can give us no definite replacement date; however, we will_be 
happy to hold your order on file until stock becomes available. 
Hiness let us have your comments for further handling. 
Yours very truly, 
Centrat Steet & Wire Co., 
F, CRowLey. 


Buss & LAvuGHLIN, INc., 
Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1951. 
Hicuway Equipment Co., INe., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
(Attention of Mr. E. C. Long.) 

GENTLEMEN: We have your order No. 6940 of April 27 covering 44-inch round 
B1113 cold-rolled steel for which we thank you. 

We do not have this material in stock, furthermore, we cannot state definitely 
when our stock of this size will be replenished. Therefore, we are taking the 
liberty of returning your order. 

We regret the necessity of this action, 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLEs W. ZeruterR, Warehouse Manager. 
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[Night letter] 
New York Crry, May 4, 1951. 
Attention of Mr. Long. 

Offering subject prior sale all for immediate delivery 175 tons 20 gage 39.5 x 
78.5-inches open hearth sheets SAE-1010. $12.50 per hundredweight f. 0. b. 
New York. Also 20 tons each 24 and 26 gage same dimensions. Quality and 
delivery $12.75 per hundredweight. Also good tonnages one-fourth, five-six- 
teenths, three-eighths, one-half, five-eighths OH plate and 20 22- and 24-gage 


Cc. R. D. D. sheets. 
STANDARD INTERNATIONAL CoRpP. 


WestTerRn Smectine & Rerinine Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., May 2, 1951. 
Mr. E. C. Lona, 
Highway Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Dear Str: We are in receipt of your telegram of May 1 inquiring for steel, 
for which kindly accept our thanks. We are pleased to quote for immediate 
shipment as follows: %» inch prime hot rolled mild steel plates, 60 by 240 inches, 
at $11.75 per hundredweight. 

Price quoted is f. 0. b. eastern shipping point subject to immediate wire accept- 
ance and prior sale. 

Very truly yours, 
Western Smevctine & Rerinine Co., 
M. Avpirn, Secretary. 


Unrrep States Sreet Suppry Co., 
Moline, Il!., May 1, 1951. 
Hicuway Equipment Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
(Attention Mr. E. C, Long.) 

Dear Mr. Lona: I am returning your purchase orders 6937 and 6935 as our 
stock is depleted on both items in Moline and Chicago, and we have no way 
of knowing when we will receive any additional stock. 

We thank vou very kindly for vour consideration, and sorry we are unable to 
be of any assistance to you at this time. 

Verv truly vours, 
Unitep Statres STEEL Suppry Co., 
W. J. PENDERGAST, 
Manager, Moline Warehouse. 


Wyrckorr Street Co., 
Chicago 23, Til., May 6, 1951. 


Order No. 6938 


Hicuway Equirment Co., Ine., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Mr. E. C. Long, Purchasing Agent.) 

Dear Mr. Lona: We received the above order in the mail yesterday involving 
approximately 1,200 feet of 1-inch round hot-rolled C-1018 steel, which is covered 
with a DO-87 rating. We regret very, much that we cannot be of assistance 
inasmuch as we do not supply hot rolled bars—we produce cold finished steel bars 
exclusively. 

Even if this was a cold finished requirement, we could not be of assistance as 
our orders for the raw material must be placed in 10,000 pounds minimum quan- 
tities and should have been in by April 30 at the latest. 

We, therefore, regret that it is necessary to return this order to you. 

Cordially yours, 


S. Yeprnak. 
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OLIVER STEEL Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


99 


All goods F. O. B. our Chicago warehouse, unless otherwise specified subject to prior sale 
‘Terms: Check with order to all concerns who are not well rated in Dun & Bradstreet—All others, net on 


receipt of invoice and merchandise 








Lot No. | Weight 
7 17,385 Ibs 
i eee: | 2,316 Ibs 
ee | 2,250 Ibs 
Wh ci cesacn | 1,386 sq. ft 
134........--] 2,015 Ibs 
136 ..| 610 Ibs 
SE ac dcitiotal 1,190 Ibs 

. ' 

ew | 1,286 Ibs 
143 748 Ibs 
i44 1,095 sq. ft 
14s 2,776 sq. ft 
151 3,490 Ibs 
155 2,680 Ibs 
156 2,750 lbs 
160 1,130 Ibs 
DOR. Kati cdipe 2,650 Ibs 
162 | 1,130 Ibs 
163__. 835 Ibs 
167 2,810 Ibs 
173 ..| 2,972 Ibs 

| 
192 -| 51,560 Ibs. 
223 555 Ibs 
242 21,035 lbs 
243... | 180 kegs 
175 | 2,110 lbs 
176 | 2,698 lbs 
177... 1,552 Ibs 
178 | 2,354 sq. ft 
180_. | 502 Ibs 
182 | 270 sq. ft 
185 | 170 Ibs 
186 | 354 sq. ft. 
189 | 386 sq. ft_. 
lus | 980 Ibs 
196_. 1,580 Ibs 
1S | 2,590 Ibs 

| 
199_. 1,410 Ibs 
200... 970 Ibs 
203 1,075 Ibs __ 
wa | 2,700 Ibs_ 
205 _. | 960 Ibs 
206 2,610 Ibs _. 
207 | 1,725 Ibs... .- 

| 
208 | 760 Ibs 
209 | 1,930 Ibs 
211 1,885 Ibs 
212 “| 1,460 Ibs 
213 | 1,290 Ibs 
214 825 Ibs 
eee 4,880 Ibs 


Description 





| 5 Ga. x 3” x 72” Mill Edge, H. R. P. & O., C-1010, 


Prim 
085 -> ‘087 H.R. P. & O. x 26” to 36” Wide x 60” to 80” 


Lo 
20 Ga *. R. Soft Temper x 574” x 10” Prime x 
20 Ga.x 12)" x 53” C. R. Perforated Blanks, Prime.. 
20 Ga. x 178’ to 244” x 3946” C. R. Soft Temper-._---_-- 
22 Ga. x 156” to 154” x 4546” C. R. Soft Temper ; 
20 Ga. x 2” to 244” x 86” H. R. P. & O. & Better, Soft 
Temper. 
20 Ga. x 234” x 2444” C. R. Soft Temper, Prime 
20 Ga. x 154" x 2444” C. R. Soft Temper, Prime 
20 Ga. x 556” x 2414” C. R. Perforated Blanks, Prime. - 
20 Ga. x 9 x 53%" C. a Perforated Blanks, Prime 
.073 x 346" x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper. 
083 x 244" x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper 
080 x 374"’ x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper... 
083 x 144" x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper 
085 x 744’’ x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper. 
078 x 156” x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper 
083 x 13¢’’ x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper 
20 Ga. x 3” to 24” Wide x 12” to 36” Long, C. R. Soft 
Temper. 
.045 x 14%" x Coils, C. R. Spring Steel, Gensco M-R 


Price 


$7.50 Cwt. 
$10.75 Cwt. 


$8.95 Cwt. 
16¢ Sq. Ft. 
$8.95 Cwt. 
$8.95 Cwt. 
$8.95 Cwt. 


| $9.70 Cwt. 
$10.15 Cwt. 
16¢ Sq. Ft. 
16¢ Sq. Ft. 
| $9.05 Cwt. 
$9.95 Cwt. 
$9.95 Cwt. 
$9.95 Cwt. 
$9.95 Cwt. 
$9.95 Cwt. 
$9.95 Cwt. 
$6.95 Cwt. 


$16.38 Cwt, 


Grade Annealed, 70 to 80 Carbon, #2 B-Satin Finish | 


Prime. 
4’ x 3% x 54” Angles (New) 243 pieces, 6’ 3’ to 24’ Long 
(detailed inventory will be mailed on request). 
028 to .032 x 8” x Circles, C. R. Prime, 
101 x 1742” x Coil, C. R. Mild 
20 d Common Wire Nails 
20 Ga. x 346” x 16’ C. R. Soft Temper, Prime 
20 Ga. x 434” x 2834” C. R. Soft Temper, Prime 
20 Ga. x 246” x 28%” C. R. Soft Temper, Prime 


20 Ga. x 946” x 2834” C. R. Perforated Blanks, Prime _| 


20 Ga. x 346” x 53844” C. R. Soft Temper, Prime 


20 Ga. x 1254” x 533(6" C. R. Soft Temper, Perforated | 


Blanks, Prime. 

20 Ga. x 34%” x 53” C. R. Soft Temper, Prime 
20 Ga. x 12%6” x 53%” C. R. Soft Temper, Perforated 
Blanks, Prime. 


20 Ga. x 944" x 5336” C. R. Soft Temper, Perforated | 


Blanks, Prime. 

086 x 4” x Coil (i) H. R. P.& O., 
mercial Quality. y 

100 x '5ie” x Coils (8) H. R. P. & O., 
Commercial Quality. 

100 x 2%" x Coils (5) H. R. P. & O., 
Commercial Quality. 

102 x 2'hie” x Coils (2) H. R. P. & O., 
Commercial Quality. 


Soft Temper, Com- 
Soft Temper, 
Soft Temper, 


Soft Temper, 


| 117 x 1Me” x Coils (4) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, 


Commercial Quality. 

.135 x 47%" x Coils (1) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, 
Commercial Quality. 

.136 x 117%” x Coils (1) H. R. P. & O., 
Commercial Quality. 

138 x 254” x Coils (4) H. R. P. & O., 
Commercial Quality. 

.190 x 24” x Coils (4) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, 
Commercial Quality. 

O70-.072 x 434” 
Commercial Qua 

075-079 x 144° x C mit (2) H.R, P. & O. 
Cc ommercial Quality 

14 Ga. x 1546” x Coils: ‘a H. R. P. & O., 
Commercial Quality. 

082 x 346” x Coils (2) H. R. P. & O., 
Commercial Quality. 

O85 x1 pu Ty H. R. P.&0., 
mercial Qual 

085 x 1'5{ 6” x Coils (3) H. R. P. & O., 
Cc om mercial Quality. 

085 x 326” x Coils (1) H. R. P. & O., 


Soft Temper, 


, Soft Temper, 


Soft Temper, 


Soft Temper, Com- 
Soft Temper, 


Soft Temper, 


Commercial Quality. 
085-.007 x 444"" x Coils (7 7) H.R. P. & O., Soft Temper, 
Commercial Quality. 


Draw Quality. 


Soft Temper, | 
x Coils H. R. P.& O., Soft Temper, | 
| 


Soft Temper, 
' 


$5.95 Cwt. 


$8.50 Cwt. 
7.75 Cwt. 
$11.00 Cwt. 
$10.50 Cwt. 
| $10.15 Cwt, 
| $11.20 Cwt. 
18¢ Sq. Ft. 
$10.15 Cwt. 
18¢ Sq. Ft. 
| $10.15 Cwt. 
18¢ Sq. Ft. 


18¢ Sq. Ft. 


$10.25 Cwt. 
| $10.25 Cwt. 


$10.25 Cwt. 
$10.25 Cwt. 
$10.25 Cwt. 
| $10.25 Cwt. 
| $10.25 Cwt. 
$10.25 Cwt. 
$1.025 Cwt. 
$10.25 Cwt. 
| $10.25 Cwt, 
| $10.25 Cwt. 
| $10.25 Cwt. 
| $10.25 Cwt. 
$10.25 Cwt. 
$10.25 Cwt. 
$10.25 Cwt. 











Description 


Price 





274: 


Item #1. 


Item #2 
Item #3 
Item #4 
Item #5 
Item #6 
Item #7 
Itern #& 
Item #9 


nal 
| 


1,670 Ibs 


cc 7S 
..| 870 Ibs_. 


| 2,075 Ibs 


10,000 Ibs... - 


200,000 Ibs 
200,000 Ibs 


| 200,000 Ibs 


200,000 Ibs___ 


200,000 Ibs 


| 200,000 Ibs. 


30,000 Ibs 


| 10,000 Ibs 


gO. pee 


coh SL SUR RB...ncivescai 


10,000 Ibs 
5,000 Ibs 


14,000 Ibs 


14,000 Ibs 


14,000 Ibs 


14,000 Ibs 


| 14,000 Ibs 


50,000 Ibs 


6,000 Ibs 
4,000 Ibs 
69 kegs __. 
22 kegs 


| 24 kegs 


15 kegs 
30 kegs 
35 kegs 


| 7,524 Tbs 


150,000 Ibs 


220,000 Ibs 
146,000 Ibs 
350,000 lbs 


110,000 Ibs 


45,000 Ibs 


66,000 Ibs 


25,000 Ibs 
81,000 lbs 


95,000 Ibs. 


1,000,000 Ibs.....-._-} 1 


| 2,000 Ibs 


29,000 Ibs 
5,000 Ibs 

12,000 Ibs 
39,000 Ibs 


| 99,000 Ibs 


i 


6,000 Ibs 
6,000 Ibs 
5,000 Ibs 





--| “oe” x2” x16 to 20° H.R.P. & 0. o. Mil Edge, Prime, 
46" x1" x 16 to 2 H.R. P. & O., hain Edge, Prime, 


085 x 446" x Coils (1) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, 
Commercial Quality. 

13 Ga. x sreial Quall 9) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, 
Commercial 

13 Ga. x 74" x r oils ils 0) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, 
Commercial Quality. 

080 x 334” x Coils (1) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, 
Commercial Quality 

-124 x 3446” x Coils i2) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, 
Commercial we. 

13 Ga. x 1/542" Wide x 72’ Long, C. R. Soft Temper, | 
Commercial Quality, Sheared Edge 

8 Ga. Brite Basic Wire, F. O. B. my ‘Angeles 

9 Ga. Brite Basic Wire, F. O. B. Los Angeles 

10 Ga. Brite Basic Wire, F. O. B. Los Angeles. .______| 

11 Ga, Brite Basic Wire, F. O. B. Los Angeles__.._-.-| 

12 Ga. Brite Basic Wire, F. O. B. Los Angeles | 

13 Ga. Brite Basic Wire, F. O. B. Los Angeles 





__| 20 Ga. x 919” x Circles, F. O. B. Dallas ae 


—. x 4” x72” C. R. Commercial Soft, F. O. B. De- 

troit. 

20 Ga. x 376” x 120” C. R. Commercial Soft, F. O. B. 
Detroit. 

10 Ga. x 8" x Circles H. R. P. & O., F. O. B. lowa___. 

11 Ga. x 10” Circles C. R. Soft Temper, F. O. B. Iowa 

— x 1054” x Circles C. R. Soft Temper, F. O. B. | 
owa. 

56x 144’ x Mill Lengths, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, 
F. O. B. New England. 

34°’ x 74’ x Mill Lengths, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, 
F. O. B. New England. 

1’ x 146" x Mill Lengths, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, 
F. O. B. New England. 


144" x 244” Mill Lengths, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, 


F. O. B. New England. 
134"’ x 446” x Mill Lengths, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, 
F. O. B. New England. 


4x 4''x 4" x 35’ to 40’ New Mild Steel Angles, Domes- | 


tic, F. O. B. Philadelphia. 

.170 x 8” Long, Brite Basie Wire. ___. 

.170 x 48”" to 60” eran Brite Basic Wire_ 

14" x 11 Ga. x fia. Galv. Roofing Nails 

144" x 11 Ga. x 6" Hd. Galv. Roofing Nails 

14" x 11 Ga. x ifs Hd. Galv. Roofing Nails 

14%” x 11 Ga. x 46” Hd. Galv. Roofing Nails 

144" x 11 Ga. x 46” Hd. Galv. Roofing Nails : 

12d Flat Head Heavy Barbed Car Nails, Galv. 34 x 6 
G 


a. 
as 36”’ x 120” Galv. Sheet Steel, F. O. B. Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


| 20 Ga. Black Annealed Wire, Continuous & Non- 


Continuous Coils, Some surface rust. Good for tie- 
wire purposes, F. O. B. Eastern Ohio. 
14 Ga. x 48" x 96" H. R. Sheets, F. O. B. New York. 


| 16 Ga. 48” x 96” H. R. Sheets, F. O. B. New York | 
| 354 x 60" x 120’, Open Hearth, Mild Plate, Japanese 


Origin, F. O. b. New York. | 

.236 x 60” x 108", Open Hearth, Mild Plate, ee 
Origin, P. 0. B. New York. 

.236 x 48” x 120”, Open Hearth, Mild Plate, Japenese | 
Origin, F. O. B. New Yor 

236 x 60” x 120°, Open Hearth, Mild Plate, Japanese 
Origin, F. O. B. New York 
f x 16 to 20 H. R. P. & O., Mill Edge, Prime, 
Low Carbon, F. O. B. New Jerse 


Low Carbon, F. O. B. New 


Low Carbon, F. 0. B. New Jersey. 

44’ Rounds x 1914’ to 40’ Long, C-1060, Tool Steel & 
Shafting Quality, Analysis: Carb., .42-.59, Mang., 
.60-.90, Phos., .0C8-.034, Sulp., .016-.047, Sil., .18-.131, 
F. O. B. New York. 





19 Ga. x 26” x 66” C. R. Prime. 
19 Ga. x 27" x 74” C. R. Prime 
19 Ga. x 30" x 81° C. R. Prime 
19 Ga. x 30” x 88° C, R. Prime 


| 19 Ga. x 32” x 71” C. R. 


19 Ga. x 34" x 72” C. R. 
19 Ga. x35” "ie AO, | ORI 
19 Ga, x 36 x 77” C. R. Prime 
19 Ga. x 37” x 67” C. R. Prime 
The above maateriel is Domestic and packed in appr. 
2 Ton Skids. No orders accepted for be s than 20,000 
Ibs. F, O. B. Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


$10.25 Cwt. 
$10.25 Cwt. 
$10.25 Cwt. 
$10.25 Cwt. 
$10.25 Cwt. 
$9.50 Cwt. 

$11.50 Cwt. 


$11.80 Cwt. 
$11.80 Cwt. 


| $12.00 Cwt. 


| $8.50 Cwt. 
$10.00 Cwt. 


$10.00 Cwt. 
$7.50 Cwt. 


$7.50 Cwt. 
$7.50 Cwt. 


$9.50 Cwt. 


$9.50 Cwt. 
$9.50 Cwt. 
$9.50 Cwt. 
$9.50 Cwt. 
$7.90 Cwt. 
Base. 


$18.90 Cwt. 
$17.20 Cwt. 
$14.20 Cwt. 
$13.00 Cwt. 
$7.75 Cwt. 

$16.50 Cwt. 
$16.50 Cwt. 
$11.85 Cwt. 
$11.85 Cwt. 
$11.85 Cwt. 
$11.85 Cwt. 
$10.35 Cwt. 
$10.00 Cwt. 
$10.00 Cwt. 


$9.50 Cwt. 


18.50 Cwt 
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Lot No. | Weight Description | Price 
——— | 
vB. ia dak 50 tons (metric) -- 20 Ga. x 1 Meter x 2 Meters, Plain Thomas Quality | $16.15 Cwt, 
rt Sheets, Arrival 3 Weeks, F. O. B. New York. 
: 276........-.| 30 tons (metric).....| 21 Ga. x 1 Meter x 2 Meters, Plain Thomas Quality | $16.00 Cwt, 
rt. | Sheets, Arrival 3 weeks, F. O. B. New York. 
~é . 
t Item #1. | ee ana 44’ x 5” x 11°46” C-1078___...- PID SERA LE 2 $10.00 Cwt. 
Item #2___| 5,000 Ibs__- .----| 44" x 344" x 7'744", C-1065- - - : ....-.| $10.55 Cwt, 
rt Item #3-..| 3,600 Ibs.............| 44” x 4’ x 10'5”, C-1078____. ° $10.55 Cwt. 
z Item #4_..| 9,200 Ibs___- al 952” x A946” x 11°10", C-1060_ _ - ‘ ..-| $10.45 Cwt. 
, Ttem #5-..| 6,600 Ibs..- 22-2200) 88 x 364" x 111”, C1050. = $10.55 Cwt. 
% Item #6... 34,000 Ibs_...........| 36” x 644" x 145”, C-1060_- eee $10.45 Cw, 
t Item #7._.| 35,000 lbs ---| Ae’ f 2h” 1. AS ee -.-| $10.50 Cwt. 
7 Item #8...| 14,000 Ibs_........-- "x 11’8”, C-1078__----..... oa-------| $10.55 Cwt. 
t Item #9...) 78 pes.._-. ddinhishal nays” x 10’8”", C-1050. . $10.40 Cwt. 
t. f-- material is H. R. Prime Quality, F. 0. B. | 
t Central inois. 
+t. re 1,200 kegs...........| Nails, Farmers Mix. - | $5.00 Cwt. 
’ cedbpanae 15,000 Ibs__ ; 1” x 1” x \&" x 18’ to 22’ New Mild Steel Angles, $11.40 Cwt. 
t F. O. B. Indiana. 
. tse 60,000 Ibs... | Lhe’ x 146" x 44” x 20’ New, Rail Steel Angles, F.O. B. | $9.90 Cwt. 
t. Indiana. _ 
NEES | 220,000 Ibs 2” x 2” x 4” x 20’ New Mild Steel Angles, F. 0. B. | $9.60 Cwt. 
| | Philadelphia. _ 
2 ae | 500,000 Ibs__......_- | 4x4" x 54” x 30’ to 40’ (15.78) New Mild Steel Angles | $7.90 Cwt. 
F. 0. B. P hiladelphia. | Base. 
es | 510,000 Ibs___....-- 7” x 4” x Vie” x 20’ to 40’ (15.8#) New Mild Steel | $7.90 Cwrt. 
Angles, ¥. 0. BLP iladelphia. | Base. 
263 teed 1,000,000 Ibs... 8” x 4” x Vie” x 30’ to 40’ (17.24) New Mild Steel | $7.90 Cwt. 
Angie, F. 0. B. Philadelphia | Base 
ee 100,000 Ibs___.. ..| 9 x 4” x bo” x 30’ New Mild Steel Angles, F. O. B. | $7.90 Cwrt. 
| Philadelphia. Base. 
, es nel 200,000 Ibs ‘ 2” x 2” x 44” New Mild Steel Angles, Domestic, 20’ | $9.50 Cwt. 
le ngths, F. O. B. New York. 
280 ..| 154,000 lbs adi 3°’ x 3” x 4” x 40’ New Mild Steel Angles, Domestic, | $9.50 Cwt. 
| | F. O. B. New York. | 
281 66,000 Ibs 6” Standard “I’’ Beams x 40’, F. O. B. Harrisburg, | $9.50 Cwt. 
| | Pa. 
| 10,000 Ibs i 150x 4444” Rod, Cold Finished S. A. E. 1010____.. $8.00 Cwt. 
, Se 5O kegs 1’ x 12 Ga. x tie” Hd. Galv. Roofing Nails $20.00 C wt. 
' 284 25 kegs 144 x 12 Ga. x %4i6” Hd. Galv. Roofing Nails $19.50 Cwt. 
7 285 5,019 Ibs___- 031 x 7%” x 10’ to 12’ Stainless Steel Strip, C. R. #2 | $0.49 Ib. 
7 Finish, #1 Round Edge, H. H. Temper, Type 302, 
t. 18-8, F. O. B. Michigan. 
t. 286 ..--| 32,651 Ibs 050 x 4a" x Coils, C. R. Flat Wire, #2 Finish, #1 | $0.64 Ib 
7 | Round Edge, H. H. Temper, Type 302, 18-8 Stain- 
less Steel, F. O. B. Michigan. | 
, ee BA .062 x 44”’ x Coils, Stainless Steel, C. R. Flat Wire, #2 | $0.57 Ib 
¥ Finish, #1 Round Edge, Soft Temper, Type 302, | 
18-8, F. O. B. Michigan. 
288 | 9,236 Ibs 060 x 4%4" x Coils, #2 Finish #3 Edge, C. R., H. H. | $0.46 Ib. 
| Temper, Stainless Steel, Type 302, 18-8, F. O. B. 
| Michigan. : | 
oe 1,385 Ibs. 2540” Round x 130” Long, Stainless Steel, Type 303, | $0.44 Ib. 
18-8 F. M., C. F., F. O. B. Mic an. 
200..........| 50 kegs... 8d Common Wire Nails E Se ; ..| $13.24 Cwt, 
291 Me 35 kegs 8d Flooring Wire Nails ~ es . $13.69 Cwt. 
ie 50 kegs 8d Double Head Wire Nails . $16.42 Cwt. 
203..........| 25 kegs 16d Double Head Wire Nails ssc’ leclinciatin hes, 
204....._____| 300 kegs 6d Double Head Nails, F. O. B. Detroit..__.__.______|} $16.75 Cwt. 
7 . ar | 300 kegs 8d Double Head Nails, F. O. B. Detroit___- ...-| $15.50 Cwrt. 
296_.........| 300 kegs ‘ 10 d Double Head Nails, F. O. B. Detroit ...| $15.25 Cwt. 
207..........| 100 kegs... 40 d Galv. Common Nails, F. O. B. Detroit odie $15.50 Cwt. 
2 shienesel A ee. 60 d Galv. Common Nails, F. O. B. Detroit ..| $15.50 Cwt. 
Wietiecatan | 100 kegs. _. 7” Spikes, F. O. B. Detroit sibbntcd Soe) Sl 
ee | 100 kegs__._. 8” Spikes, F. O. B. Detroit... ....-..-.--.-.- ..---.--| $12.50 Cwt. 
| Sele | 100 kegs... whe 10” Spikes, F. O. B. Detroit __..__- te 2 Pine $12.25 Cwt. 
,,. SUNS 100 kegs. ___- _...| 12” Spikes, F. O. B. Detroit | $12.25 Cwt 
a | 30,000 Tbs _. a 18 Ga. x 24” x 114” H. R. P. & O. Steel Sheets, Prime, | $15.75 Cwt. 
| Rockwell 54 on the B Scale. 
, Mae | 200 kegs___. , 6d Common Wire Nails, F. 0. B. New York. .___- | $13.50 Cwt. 
305_.........| 200 kegs 10 d Common Wire Nails, F. O. B. New York $13.50 Cwt. 
Sa | 50,000 Ibs___ 14" x 240" x Mill Length, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, | $9.50 Cwt. 
F. O. B. New England. 
lea | 50,000 Ibs... _. 1” x1” x Mill Length, Prime, C. R. Squares, C-1018, | $10.50 Cwt. 
F. O. B. New England. 
TR tidonca | 14,000 Ibs 156” x 158” x Mill Lengths, Prime, H. R. Squares, | $9.50 Cwt. 
C-1020, F. O. B. New England. 
309 ‘ 14,000 Ibs... __. 174” x 17%” x Mill Lengths, Prime, H. R. Squares, | $9.50 Cwt. 
C-1020, F. O. B. New England. | 
310..........| 14,000 Ibs_.._.. 248” x 246” x Mill Lengths, ee H. R. Squares, | $9.50 Cwt. 
C-1020, F. O. B. New England. 
hot 14,000 Ibs... Pade 46"’x 244"x Mill Lengths, Prime, C. R. Flats, C-1018, | $10.00 Cwt. 
F. O. B. New England. 


ae 14,000 Ibs............| 96 x 234’ x Mill Lengths, Prime, C. R. Flats, C-1018, | $90.68 Owes. 
i F. O. B. New England, 
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Lot No. Weight | Description Price 
lle Sell = | it x 3%4"’x Mill Lengths, Prime, C. R. Flats, C-1018, | $10.00 Cwt. 
| | 0. B. New England. 
/ BRAT - ee vie 4” x Mill Lengths, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, | $9.50 Cwt. 
| 0. B. New England. 
ee | aa 5 x ours Mill Lengths, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, | $9.50 Cwt. 
| ‘. O. B. New Eng d. 
i OE ee | 13 Ga. x 26’ to 34” Wide x 96” Long, H. P. & O. | $13.50 Cwt. 
Mild Steel Sheets, Square Sheard, Roller Freveled, 
339. 60,000 Ibe. ..........- | 4" x3" x 4” x 40’ New Mild Steel yom hy F. O. B. | $10.00 Cwt. 
Car New York. Base. 
340__. 90,000 ihe... .s..<..-. | 12 Ga. x 12” to 30” Wide x 30” to 60” Long, H. R. | $7.00 Cwt. 
| Mild & Better (Some Surface Rust). 
341. ,.  ., Seer | 13 Ga. x 12” to 30’ Wide x 30” . A Long, H. R. | $7.00 Cwt. 
| Mild & Better (Some Surface R 
342 tS Rea | 8 Ga. x 34” to 35” Wide x 80” to 130” Sone, H. R. P. | $9,00 Cwt. 
| & O,. Mild (Wasters). 
343. 0 Ee _| 11 Ga, x 30” to 65” Wide x 70” to 130” Long, H. R. & | $10.00 Cwt. 
| Better, Mild (Wasters). 
Se fl a 14 Ga. x 30” to 65” Wide x 70” to 130” Long, H. R. | $10.00 Cwt. 
Mild & Better (Wasters). 
EE 11,760 Ibs... | 18 Ga. x 39” Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
| Mild (Prime Rejects). 
346... _.| 10,380 Ibs_...........) 18 Ga. x 39’ Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
| Mild (Prime Rejects). 
aE, A | ee _| 18 Ga. x 39’ Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
| Mild (Prime Rejects). 
RGR 10,420 Ibs... ..- ...-..| 18 Ga. x 30” Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt, 
| Mild (Prime Rejects). 
REN | 5,480 Ibs.............| 18 Ga. x 30° Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | 16.00 Cwt. 
| Mild (Prime Rejects). 
Oe a 9,900 Ibs__. _| 19 Ga. x 39” Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwrt. 
| Mild (Prime Rejects). 
351 Se 22 Ga. x 39’ Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
Mild (Prime Rejects). 
352 _| 6,580 Ibs_............) 22 Ga. x 39’ Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
| Mild pti Rejects). 
ere ee sail | 24 Ga. x 39” Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
| Mild (Prime Rejects). 
354 200,000 Ibs...) ns pod © me Fe Forging Quality, C-1045 to C-1050, | $10.00 Cwt. 
0 altimore 
355 100,000 Ibs... ._- bs Round Bars, Forging Quality, C-1045 to C-1050, | $10.00 Cwt. 
} 4 O. B. Baltimore. 
| REE i) ee | 288 = 400 = Cate OC. BR. 04 Merd...................-... 
1) RE ABA. 015 x .510 x Coils C. R. 4 Hard......-.-.-.--..-----.-| 
2,150 Ibs___ .._. --.-| 015 x .540 x Coils C. R. 4% Hard_...........-.- wl 
1,600 Ide... .......... | .015 x .688 x Coils C. R. 44 Hard_...._.............-...|)$11.00 Cwt. 
350 Ibs........--...-| .015 x .627 x Coils C. R. 4 Hard..............-....-. --| 
SERRE es 2 Pye Ft. RA) aes 
1,640 Ibs__. ...-.-| 015 x .781 x Coils C. R. 4 Hard__.- 





1 Must be sold as lot. 


Will not divide. 


Wyckorr Street Co., 
Chicago, Ill., May 3, 1961. 
Order No. 6913. 
Hicaway Equipment Co., 
616 D Avenue NW., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Mr. E. C. Lona, 
Purchasing Agent. 

Dear Mr. Lone: We have the above order which covers approximately 31,000 
pounds of two different cold-finished bar-steel items. We appreciate very much 
your cooperating with us in that you wish us to accept the order even on an as- 
soon-as-possible basis. 

You will appreciate that it is practically a to tell you when shipment 
could be made; unless, of course, you are able supply us with a DO rating. 
As you no doubt realize, steel supply for so-called civilian tonnage has been so 
curtailed that only a small fraction of past productions now exists; in other words, 
at least 25 percent of our production will have to go into Government require- 
ments or those covered by DO ratings. Another portion of our production will 
have to go into shell requirements and under the M-—6 directive it is necessary 
that we supply warehouses with a certain percentage of our production. From 
all of this you can see that little remains for so-called civilian usage. Our backlog 
is very heavy and it will take a considerable length of time to reduce this backlog. 

As a result, we would suggest that we return this order to you, although we dis- 
like very much doing so, as there does not seem to be any prospect in sight that 
would enable us to ship the items involved within the foreseeable future. Of 
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course, the CMP will be entering the picture in the third quarter of this year and 
this may change conditions to such an extent that provisions will be made for 
your requirements. Whether or not this will come true, we do not know at the 
present time. ; 

Naturally we appreciate very much your confidence in us as evidenced by your 
order, and we only regret that we cannot be of assistance in your hour of need. 
If you are able to supply a DO rating, however, then there is a possibility that 
we could be of assistance, as we could then definitely schedule raw material 
against our source of supply. 

In the meantime, we are attaching the order. 

Cordially yours, 
S. YEDINAK. 


Josern T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago, May 8, 1951. 
Subject: Order No. 6932. 
Highway Equipment Co., INc., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
(Attention Mr. FE. C. Long.) 

Dear Mr. Lone: Thank vou very much for your purchase order dated April 
27, 1951, covering hot rolled sheets. 

Unfortunately at the present time, our stock of this material is entirely depleted, 
and as replenishment is somewhat indefinite, we believe that it would be to our 
mutual advantage to consider the order as canceled. Will you please adjust your 
records accordingly? 

May we please hear from you regarding any of your other steel requirements? 

Very truly yours, 
G. W. O’Brien, Sales Department 


INLAND Sree. Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, May 4, 1951. 
Hicuway Equirment Co., INc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Attention Mr. E. C. Long.) 

Dear Mr. Lone: We regretfully return herewith your order No. 6966 which 
is certified under M—55—A. 

Our reason for this action being that we are presently completely sold out in 
our commitments for DO-87 both under M-55 and M-55-A. We are also re- 
turning the order because this particular regulation is effective for June only 
and our deadline date for acceptance of orders for this particular allocation was 
April 27. 

Very truly vours, 
J.C. Veter, District Sales Manager. 

Mr. McCormick. I would like to comment on Mr. Butler’s testi- 
mony this morning, the seVeral questions that you brought up. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. Butler, I think is still present or was a 
minute ago. 

Mr. McKinnon. Why don’t you save that until Mr. Butler 
comes back? He isn’t here, evidently. 

Mr. McCormick. I would be glad to. 

Chairman Burton. Is there anything anyone would like to say 
before we adjourn? If not, we are adjurned until 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at 9 p. m., Saturday, May 12, 1951.) 








PROBLEMS OF SMALL MANUFACTURERS OF FARM 
EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY AS RELATED TO 
THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBpcoMMITreE NO. 3 OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 
Conpvucr a Srupy AND INVESTIGATION OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF SMALL BusINgss, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9 a. m., in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., Hon. Clarence 
G. Burton (Virginia), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Burton (chairman), and Clinton D. Mc- 
Kinnon (California). 

Also present: Victor P. Dalmas, executive director of the committee; 
Duncan Clark, staff member; Robert Allett, representing Hon. Charles 
A. Halleck of the committee. 

Present representing Federal agencies: Leo H. McCormick, assistant 
to the Administrator, Office of Price Stabilization; Walter J. O’Don- 
nell, manager, Office of Small Business, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; John S. Bartlett and A. M. Rosenthal, Office of Small 
Business, National Production Authority, Department of Commerce; 
L. B. Taylor, Director, Office of Materials and Facilities, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Chairman Burton. We will call the meeting to onder. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Gotcher, representing the 
Southern Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. GOTCHER, CHAIRMAN, ENGINEERING 
STANDARDS & MATERIALS SUPPLY COMMITTEE, SOUTHERN 
FARM EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS, INC. 


Mr. Gorcner. Mr. Burion and members of the committee, we 
find that a good deal of the testimony that we will put in here his 
morning has been adequately covered in the testimony of yesterday. 

In order to conserve time it is the desire of my association that I 
hand you a prepared siatement. 

Chairman Burroff. We want to express our approval and we will 
see that it is in the record, sir. 

Mr. Gorcner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, Southern Farm Equipment Manufacturers, Inc., is 
appreciative of the opportunity to represent a substantial group of 
farm equipment manufacturers located in 10 Southern States before 
your commiitee. Our organization is composed of 42 manufacturing 
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firms engaged in producing a representative cross section of agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment in the following States: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
‘Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

It will no doubt be of some interest to the committee to have some 
idea of the amount of steel that is consumed by the farm equipment 
industry in the South. Although current controls of critical metals 
include aluminum, copper and several other essential metals, the 
big item in farm equipment manufacturing is, of course, steel. There- 
fore, the figures we will cite you are limited to steel consumption. 
also, in giving you these approximate figures, it must be understood 
that we are speaking from the point of view of the entire industry 
in 12 Southern States, including approximately 250 farm equipment 
manufacturers. These two-hundred-and-fifty-odd southern manufac- 
turers consume approximately 250,000 tons of steel per year. While 
this is a comparatively small proportion of the 2,600,000 tons that has 
been estimated as the total steel tonnage requirements of the 1,600 
farm equipment manufacturers throughout the United States, it is 
still a significant portion of this amount, principally because it re- 
presents consumption among what we consider to be the most rapidly 
growing segment of the Nation’s farm equipment industry. 

We do not believe that our part of the farm-equipment industry 


has any unique problem with regard to critical materials, nor is in 
any better or worse position than any of the small manufacturers 
that are included in the grand total of 1,600 throughout this country. 
Consequently, the observations that we wish to make concerning the 
materials situation facing farm-equipment manufacturers will no 
doubt be typical observations. The following three points, there- 


fore, constitute the comment that our organization wishes to make to 
the committee: 

I. Comment on the Agricultural Machinery and Implements Divi- 
sion of the National Production Authority. 

We want to express our utmost confidence in the ability of Mr. A. 
King McCord, Director, me fragt ms Machinery and Implements 
Division, NPA, and his staff in this division to represent the farm- 
equipment industry in Washington and within the National Production 
Authority organization, with regard to materials problems and other 

roblems pertaining to production of the agricultural machinery and 
implements which are necessary to support the defense effort. It is 
our desire to offer Mr. McCord and his associates the utmost coopera- 
tion on all fronts. In exchange we simply ask that our organization 
be kept apprised of Washington level planning and interpretations of 
current and forthcoming NPA regulations. 

Il. Comment on NPA Order M-—55, providing aluminum, copper, 
and steel for farm equipment for June 1951. 

Our observations concerning M-—55 may be summed up as follows: 

(a) The order was issued too late. The effect was to force many 
farm-equipment manufacturers into the black market prior to the 
issuance of the order and to leave the entire industry without a feeling 
of conviction as to what provision was going to be made for farm 
equipment in the general scheme of defense regulations: covering 
materials supply. 

(6) The order, or its equivalent, must be extended for the third 
quarter of 1951, or at least on a month-to-month basis. This is 
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imperative in order that the gap between the effective beginning of the 
controlled materials plan (predicted to be late fall) may be bridged 
during the interim period by some provision for critical materials 
for farm-equipment manufacture. 

(ec) The order was not effectively implemented to steel producers, 
which fact caused irregular application of the order. In its original 
form the order was worthless and even after Mr. Fleischmann’s tele- 
gram of April 4 to steel producers establishing percentage increases 
in steel set-asides, the amounts of steel reserved for farm-equipment 
manufacturers were not definitely established. 

(d) The order would have been more realistic if requirements of 
farm-equipment manufacturers during the base period had been 
predicated on steel, copper, and aluminum that was consumed during 
the base period rather than the amount that was received. This dis- 
tinction 1s important because of normal delays in receiving orders 
from steel mills in any given period and normal inventory adjusiments 
that invariably affect the matter of materials receipt. 

(e) Warehouse outlets for aluminum, copper, and steel, although 
presumably set up under the warehouse order to serve the small 
manufacturer, proved generally to be inadequate in serving small 
farm-equipment manufacturers under NPA Order M-55. 

(f) The product list, or schedule I, supporting M—55, and detailing 
the types of farm-equipment manufaciure a ey were eligible to 
participate in the order, was incompleie. Many manufacturers who 
were eligible to benefit from the order were legislated against by their 
product not being covered by this schedule. 

III. Comment on the Controlled Materials Plan Regulations 1 
and 3 and supporting regulations. 

Because of the nature of CMP and what appears to be the obvious 
impossibilities of having its machinery in working order in time to 
provide materials for the third quarter of 1951, it is worth repeating 
that we believe that the single most important problem facing our 
industry from a materials standpoint is provision for the extension of 
M.-55, or its equivalent, to furnish the industry with critical materials 
for the third quarter of 1951. The detailed working out of CMP 
regulations must necessarily wait upon the issuance of other integral 
parts of the regulations before any complete opinion can be offered as 
to their workability and practical application. However, it is already 
evident that the following are important considerations that must be 
borne in mind by National Production Authority officials in the matter 
of making CMP work: 

(a) From the standpoint of steel, it is already evident that steel 
mills are confused by the conflicts which exist between NPA Order 
M-1, which sets up quantity limitations on orders that steel producers 
have been required to accept, and current CMP regulations. In other 
words, NPA Order M-—1 must be revised in order that CMP regulations 
may be workable and effective. The same considerations also apply 
to NPA Order M-47, which established limitations with regard to 
certain nonessential products. These are but examples of the con- 
fusion that CMP is currently creating. 

(6) It is already apparent that regional and local NPA offices are 
inadequately equipped to handle the avalanche of technical questions 
that are being directed to them with regard to the detailed operation 
of CMP. Decentralized training meetings must be held at once in 
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key cities, but unfortunately they cannot be organized quickly enough 
to anticipate the immediate need for information on preparation of 
CMP Form 4-B which must be submitted to Washington by May 31, 
1951. As an example of the unfortunate timing of some of the meet- 
ings that have already been planned in relation to preparation of 
CMP Form 4-B, the meeting scheduled for Atlanta, Ga., will not be 
held until May 21, which is too late in terms of helping manufacturers 
with the job that has to be done. 

Southern Farm Equipment Manufacturers, Inc., considers it a 
privilege to have been invited to attend the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee and wishes to extend its full cooperation to the committee on 
any oceasion in the future which might involve this industry. 

I also desire to include a list of members of our association. 

(The list of members of the Southern Farm Equipment Manufac- 
turers, Inc., is as follows:) 


Memeersuip Roster or SouTHERN Farm EquipMent MANuracturers, INc. 


Alabama Implement Works, Inc., Post Office Box 925, Birmingham, Ala.: F. B. 
Carney, president. 

Alexander Manufacturing Co., Picayune, Miss.: Paul Garner, president. 

American Potato Dryers, Inc., 510 Glenwood Avenue, Raleigh, N. C.: W. E, 
Kistler, vice president. 

Athens Plow Co., Athens, Tenn.: J. H. Willson, president; William P. Willson, 
vice president. 

Atlanta Utility Works, 201 East Washington Street, East Point, Ga.: J. N. 
Moore, Jr., president. 

Berkeley Pump Co., 556 Tift Avenue SW., Atlanta, Ga.: Jack L. Chambers, Sr. 

Blanton Plow Co., Inc., Post Office Box 266, Rome, Ga.: D. N. Blanton, president. 

John Blue Co., Ine., Huntsville, Ala.: John Blue, president; John Blue III, vice 
president; W. D. Tucker, Jr., general manager. 

The Cardwell Machine Co., Post Office Box 1359, Richmond 11, Va.: Henry 8. 
Holland III, vice president; Walter M. Bayne, chief engineer. 

Castagnos Cane Loader Co., Inc., Donaldsonville, La.: John Wiggin, general 
manager. 

Co-Uperative Foundry Co., Inc., 685 Sixth Street NE., Cleveland, Tenn.: I. B. 
Watkins, president. 

W. F. Covington Planter Co., Dothan, Ala.: W. F. Covington, Jr., vice president. 

Dorsey Trailers, Elba, Ala.: C. E. Dorsey, Jr., president. 

General Foundry & Machine Co., 202 Maple Avenue, Sanford, N. C.: C. O. 
Butler, vice president. 

Gotcher Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 128 Sunflower Avenue, Clarksdale, 
Miss.: J. W. Gotcher, president. 

Harrington Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, N. C.: C. B. Griffin, Jr., vice president. 

Harris Foundry & Machine Co., 108 Ninth Street, Cordele, Ga.: Paul Barton, 
vice president. 

Hester Plow Co., Inc., Post Office Box 3655, 1721 Egner Street, Jacksonville 6, 
Fla.: A. W. Brann, president. 

Knox Metal Products, Inc., Thomson, Ga.: P. 8. Knox, Jr., president; John T. 
Cash, vice president. 

Laurel Hoe Works, Laurel, Miss.: Russell A. Summers, president. 

l illiston Implement Co., Box 688, Albany, Ga.: John Tr. Phillips, Sr., president . 

Long Manufacturing Co., Ine., North Main Street, Tarboro, N. C.: W. R. Long, 
president. 

Lynch Manufacturing Co., Inc., 610 South Elm Avenue, Dunn, N. C.: Pat 
Lynch, Jr., president. 

Ford patel Manufacturing Co., R. F. D. 3, Marietta, Ga.: Ford MecCleskey, 

resident. 

a oe mn Mill Co., Ine., North Wilkesboro, N. C.: R. G. Finley, president. 

Meincke Spreader Works, Inz., Astatula, Fla.: Henry W. Meincke, president. 

Modern Implement Development Co., 1713 South Lamar Street, Dallas 2, Tex.: 
H. E. Ashley, president and general manager. 

Multi-Purpose Manufacturing Co., East Twenty-first Street, Columbus, Miss. 
J. P. Robertson, owner. 
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igh New Ideal Sprayer Co., Nashville, Ga.: J. D. Tygart, president. 

of Pierson-Moore Co., Post Office Box 1109, 740 National Avenue, Lexington, Ky.: 

3] James B. Moore, Jr., ee 

=e Poplarville Implement Co., Poplarville, Miss.: W. C. Stafford, president. 

et- Rome Plow Co., Cedartown, Ga.: T. Mullen, vice president; C. C. Mullen, 

of secretary. 

be Southern lron & Equipment Co., 5310 New Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga.: E. C. 

am Gibson, vice president. 

ers Taylor Implement Manufacturing Co., Athens, Tenn.: A. C. Owen, vice president ; 
William Heirrell, secretary. 

a Taylor Machine Works, Louisville, Miss.: W. A. Taylor, president. 

m- Tennessee Implement Co., Ine., Post Office Box 196, Athens, Tenn.: Frank 
Willson, secretary-treasurer and general manager. 
on Turner Manufacturing Co., Box 987, Statesville, N. C.: J. M. Wagner, president. 
Victory Peanut Harvester Co., Post Office Box 388, Suffolk, Va.: R. W. MeClenny, 
partner. 
C- Von Equipment Co., Inc., Post Office Box 5063. 3065 Brozd Avenue, Memphis, 
Tenn.: C. M. von der Heiden, president. ‘ 
Wayne Agricultural Works, Inc., Post Office Box 1006, Goldsboro, N. C.: D. W. 
? Davis, Jr., secretary. 
C. R. A. Whitfield Manufacturing Co., Route 4, Box 324, Atlanta, Ga.: R. A. 
B Whitfield, president. 
; John Williams Steel Works, 315 Lake Street, Jackson, Tenn.: John L. Williams, 
president. 
E. Chairman Burton. Have you any comment you wish to make 
beyond that? 
Dn, Mr. Gorcuer. It is our opinion, certainly, that there is a shortage 
N of steel and that the proper allocating of it between the supporting of 

. defense and civilian economy, of course, is a job that we would need 
Sr. a King Solomon here to answer. 
nt. The other point.that I might bring out is we find that in our section 
- of the deep South that there certainly is a black market in steel and of 
S. what size, naturally, we are not in position to know, but I as an 

individual manufacturer have been offered a considerable amount of 
ral tonnage and part of it has been delivered to us on the so-called 
B premium price basis. 

I was inquiring for a certain type of steel in one carload and it could 
nt. be shipped to me in carload lots of some 10 or 15 sizes that we use. I 
2 was offered this entirely in carload quantity, providing J take a carload 

, of each size, so there must be a good deal of black market in steel. 
le, Chairman Burton. Now, if you have specific instances of that will 

you make that known? Can you give names and facts? 
at. Mr. Gorcuer. Yes. I did not bring that material with me, but I 
" will be glad to furnish it to the committee by mail immediately upon 
6, my return to the office. 
Mr. McCormick. Mr. Gotcher, could we have a copy of that? I 
r. mean simultaneously with the filing with the committee could OPS 
have a copy? 
t. Mr. Gorcuer. Yes. I will make the statement that a number of 
g, the other witnesses have, that a good deal of this steel has been offered 
to us by telephone and not in writing, but I will give you whatever 
” names * have. 
7. Chairman Burron. Fine. We want reported the full facts. 


Mr. Gorcuer Some of these offerings have been in writing, w th 
the price attached. 
Chairman Burton. Thank you very much. Mr. Ralph Dunlop. 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH DUNLOP, REPRESENTING KROUSE PLOW 
CORP., HUTCHINSON, KANS. 


Mr. Dun.op. Mr. Chairman, I am vice president of Krouse Plow 
Corp., Hutchinson, Kans. I have no prepared statement. I came 
here as an observer. 

Our story is very much the same as we have heard from the previous 
gentlemen who have been on the witness stand. We have had 
numerous offers of steel at premium prices. I don’t have those with 
me but I will be glad to supply them. They are in telegraph and tele- 
phone conversations and they run very much the same as those who 
have appeared before me. 

Our greatest problem is that of trying to obtain steel at our regular 
market price. We think this new order, or the extension of the order 
DO-87, will solve a lot of our problems. That has been one of our 
chief concerns. Also the rollback in prices as ordered in our Ceiling 
Price Regulation No, 30. 

We are here to get as much information as possible about the inter- 
pretation of that regulation. 

Mr. McKinnon. The roll-back information? 

Mr. Duntop. Yes. 

Mr. McKinnon. I think if Mr. McCormick will outline that maybe 
a few others might be interested. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, I discussed that yesterday after 
the meeting and I discussed that regulation 30 with our price attorney, 
and he discussed all the provisions in that regulation. I have arranged 
for our man to come over this morning and spend as much time as 
needed on it. 

Chairman Burton. Do you know about when he will be here? 

Mr. McCormick. About 10 o’clock. I said about 10 o’clock. 

Chairman Burton. That will be an excellent time. I would think 
most people will be in. Some will probably not expect us to con- 
tinue before that, or to convene until 10. 

Mr. McCormick. I have also arranged on that same matter to 
have here for everybody in the group assembled here a copy of regula- 
tion 30 and the amendments, and so forth, and I will give it to every- 
body assembled. 

Chairman Burron. Are there other questions for the witness? If 
not, we thank you very much and we will have that in the record. 

Mr. Duntop. Thank you very much. I appreciate the opportunity. 

Chairman Burton. Does that mean that every small business will 
have to have a tax attorney to interpret that? 

Mr. Frank W. Saqutre (vice president, Implement and Tractor, 
from audience). Have you seen it? 

Chairman Burton. No; I haven't seen it. 

Mr. Squire. You would not only need an attorney but an expert 
accountant. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, to answer your question, it does 
not require that, but for the proper information and proper digesting 
of it and for the explanation of any new regulation we should be ad- 
vised by an attorney at the start. . 

Chairman Burron. I am agreeing with you there. I am just 
wondering how these small business concerns will arrange to be fully 
informed on these regulations without taking too much time off from 
their duties. 
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Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Squire is going to have an attorney writing 
for his magazine now instead of a reporter and he is going to interpret 
these as he goes along. 

Mr. Squire. After the attorney gets through it is going to require 
a prophet to find out what it is all about. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, again, as I have advised all of 
my manufacturers that I talked to yesterday, when they return to 
their own home States the thing to do with this regulation is to lean 
heavily on our own staff in our district offices. As has been stated 
numerous times, the desirable thing is after you write up a particular 
interpretation send it to the field. That has been done and supple- 
mented by our chief attorneys in Washington to the field and we are 
now equipped in these district offices to take a regulation like this and 
help everybody in interpreting it. 

Mr. Jon Rumicks. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

Chairman Burton. Would you like to testify? Just come right 
up to the witness stand. 

Mr. Remicks. This is quite important to us and maybe I am getting 
off the subject, but just this past Tuesday the Michigan office, I be- 
lieve, of whoever—-I don’t know the exact name—came down to 
Benton Harbor and had a meeting with all of the manufacturers in the 
Benton Harbor area and they sent a man down to explain all the 
regulations to us and, to make a long story short, the meeting broke 
up of these manufacturers in that area because the man that came 
down there said they were the only ones in the country that had the 
intestinal fortitude to come before the manufacturers to try to explain 
this regulation. 

When he got all through, he was so confused he was giving one 
individual a ruling on a certain section of that and another individual 
another ruling and the meeting broke up to the extent that finally 
there was no one else left there and there weren't any of us that knew 
anything about what had happened or what we were supposed to do. 

Chairman Burton. All right, sir. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, that is rather an embarrassing 
situation. 

Mr. Rumicks. It is a fact. I am not criticizing but we went there 
asking for help and lookin for ae and goodness knows we need it. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Rumicks, | sat down with Mr. Stone, the 
gentleman who had a great deal to do with the drafting of this regula- 
tion from a practical angle, the other day. It is just not that complex 
to have been handled that way. It just so happened that you had a 
meeting there where you had a person who just was not capable of 
handling it. 

The regulation can be explained. It is relatively simple o explain 
the regulation. The point of complexity comes in when you folks 
try to compute and try to work the regulation out. 

I would like to point out that there might be some questions come 
up that I would like to have our attorney pass on it. 

Chairman Burton. That we will do at about 10 o’clock. Mr. 
Rumicks, you have asked to be given an opportunity to testify and 
we will ask you to come up now. Have you a prepared statement? 

Mr. Rumicks. No; I haven't, sir. 

Chairman Burton. That is all right, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN RUMICKS 


Mr. Rumicks. Maybe my use of the American language is not going 
to be just all right there, but these are some things that are so close 
to me and probably everyone else and it may sound a little jumbled 
and if some parts of this is not understood, why stop me and maybe 
I will try to clean this thing up. 

For one thing probably we are not presenting this thing right to the 
extent that we should have someone here that manufactures this thing 
and can bring it out clearly and get this thing to the point where 
something is done about it. In other words, we read in the papers 
where they are going to do so much for the small-business man and 
that is as far as it ever goes. 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Rumicks, right there, there is an intent in 
Congress and | think in the agencies to try to do everything possible 
for the small-business man but I think we all realize, as small-business 
men ourselves, that the reason we built up our business is because we 
were salesmen and pounded doors and did things ourselves and we 
think maybe the newspapers sometimes give small-business men at 
least a sense of security. 

They think they can sit back and wait for war orders. They think 
that war orders are just going to drop into the laps of small business, 
but whether it is getting war orders or anything else it is a matter of 
going around pounding doors and working to the limit to get it and 
he is making out pretty well, we find in our surveys around the- 
country. A fellow has got to go out and exercise a lot of ingenuity 
and initiative and hard work and if he does that he will come out 
pretty well; but we realize there is a certain climatic condition for 
some businessmen that makes it pretty tough and pretty difficult to 
compete against the big boys and what we are trying to do is. equalize 
things so that he has the same chance. But we cannot take the place 
of the man’s own initiative and ingenuity in fitting his business into 
the war effort, but we are going to try to do everything we possibly 
can to eliminate this black market, to get this needed allocation of 
steel to the new defense agencies, to realize the need of spreading their- 
orders. 

I again say we are trying to get this type of industry up high on 
the priority list by hearings like we are having here today. This 
transcript goes back to Washington. We take this up with the fel- 
lows who run steel, but we cannot give the small industry anything. 
We can just create a climate where they can go in and get their just 
share. I think sometimes we give the false impression that we are 
going to be Santa Claus, but we can’t do it. The best we can do is 
simply to get an equitable situation in the law and then the individual 
businessman and manufacturer is going to have to fall in and take it 
in himself. 

Isn’t that right, Mr. Burton? 

Chairman Burton. That is right. 

Mr. Rumicks. I will take exception, as far as our case is concerned, 
to some of the things that you have said. That, I believe, does not 
apply to ourselves. I own the American Manufacturer. ; 

Mr. McKinnon. I am not making any criticism at all. 

Mr. Rumicks. No. I will talk to some of these gentlemen about 
this situation. For instance, Whirlpool is located in St. Joseph, . 
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Mich. They make washing machines and ironers and so on for Sears. 
They took over a plant very recently to make driers. They ran that 

lant for about 6 months and they ran out of steel. They were cut 
rack. 

So News Palladium and other newspapers carried some big head- 
lines—this was about 30 days ago—* Whirlpool is laying off a thousand 
people,” a calamity in a small place. Well, then, so there was a lot of 
propaganda and they sent a delegation to Washington and filed an 
appeal in their base and, to make a long story short, Whir!pool—and 
you can buy washing machines and appliances wherever you want to, 
anywhere that you want to—their plant got an additional allotment or 
allocation, or whatever you want to call it, of around 3,000 tons a 
month. 

Now, that is swell, | am glad for Whirlpool, but I wrote a letter 
after the convention that we had at the Edgewater Beach to NPA and 
I have a copy of that here. I don’t think I need to read it, it is a 
two-page affair, but it took me about 2 or 3 days to compose because I 
am terrible at this. 

Nevertheless, they sent me back an answer about 2 or 3 weeks later. 
I told him that this DO-87 was no good and that was true, because 
they were holding us up, and there is a lot more to this story about the 
extent of our finances being limited. 

We don’t talk about this thing because it is a little bit embarrassing. 
We don’t go to banks because we are small, but they don’t know 
whether we have a chance to succeed or not and, as a result, maybe to 
give you some idea of what happened, [ tried to borrow some money 
last September to buy some materials that were available then for 
my spring ties and they horsed me around and as a result it was too 
late by the time they did write me and I couldrr't purchase this steel. 

So now I am having trouble. I am like this fellow that is building 
the barn. We have got thousands of feet and thousands of dollars 
tied up in tubing and angle iron and other component parts but we 
can’t get spring ties. But the Ingersoll Steel, which is 50 miles from 
us, begged us last September to send them in an order and they would 
send it to us and in the meantime we are piling everything out in the 
rain, waiting for spring ties. 

We got some spring ties yesterday but I had to call on the president 
of a forging company in Cleveland to get us some spring jacks we can 
use, after they promised delivery in Dobevary and I think they are 
making up a thousand of those units for us now; I am not sure. 

Chairman Burton. A thousand out of how manv? 

Mr. Rumicks. A thousand out of seven thousand, which throws us 
out of balance again. I mean a thousand of these stems does not help 
us get by. In the meantime I have got enough money on hand to 
meet my payroll Tuesday and that situation cannot exist. 

Another thing, too, is the fact that we have to promptly discount our 
steel bills and on one occasion I had to buy from a mill. I sent them 
a check with the order; that was the only way they would accept it. 
This was about a vear and a half ago. 

Chairman Burton. A year and a half ago was prior to present 
conditions. 

Mr. Rumicks. That is right. That is in one instance that we get 
mill shipments and I had to send them a check with the order due to 
that. We buy strictly from warehouse. We cannot go into the 
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mills and we have to discount our bills because our credit does not 
rate high enough. If we don’t discount our bills we won’t get steel. 

So, nevertheless, after writing this letter to NPA we had a terrible 
fuss. Weare small. They write back and say [reading from letter]: 

We believe the warehouses are willing to accept a certain percentage of DO 
orders, depending to some extent— 

So then they go on to say—TI asked for some steel for Ingersoll and 
they wrote back and they say, ‘‘Don’t worry, Ingersoll is getting steel 
regularly.”’ 

In the meantime Whirlpool gets 3,000 tons a month and I get this 
answer. 

There are a lot of things, too, but this could go on for days. 

I would like to add one more thing. I would like to invite you 
people, and I believe the rest of us would, too—we would like to have 
you come into our plants where we can show you this inventory and 
show you first-hand what our situation is up there. 

Chairman Burton. We, of course, would like to see vour plants but 
time will not permit and we have brought the representatives of the 
agencies with us directly from Washington here to see you so that you 
can make direct contact with them, mstead of having to make the 
trip down to Washington. 

We are very sympathetic with vour problem. We are working 
under unusual conditions. Defense needs, as we all agree, must take 
precedence and it means that some of us are going to be imcon- 
venienced, but I am sure these gentlemen we have present will do all 
possible to alleviate your problems, or at least to modify them. We 
are going to have problems under present conditions. 

Mr. Rumicxs. I understand them. Yes; I understand that- 

Chairman Burton. We cannot prevent that. 

Mr. McKinnon. What would you suggest that we could do or 
that the agencies might do to expedite the situation, keeping in mind 
that steel is a very short commodity. 

Mr. Rumicks. For one thing there is evidently a lot of steel going 
to places that, at least, in my opinion, have no importance. In other 
words, here is the whole thing: I love customers; I think the world of 
customers. He can be a farmer 3 miles out or he can be a distributor 
in Wichita. ._We make cultivators and they are cultivating in the 
South. Here is what has happened in the cultivator field: Ford and 
Ferguson get their supply of cultivators—they produce about 35. 
percent of all the cultivators in the country. They get their supply 
from a firm called the Pittsburgh Forgings in Pittsburgh. 

In addition to that, Hammell Manufacturing in Washington, Mich., 
make cultivators, similarly, and they are in new war work almost. 
That leaves this little American manufacturer with about 12 men and 
I don’t have enough material for those men. 

Chairman Burton. That is not prejudicial to your position. 

Mr. Rumicks. Yes; it is because these people call me and tell us, 
“We are sending out everything; we will do this and we will do that,” 
and I have to go to other dealers to buy cultivators from them and 
pay their list price for them. : 

Mr. McKrxnon. I don’t doubt you at all but I just want to help 
build your case a little bit better. Can you document this so that 
you can actually prove that perhaps you and some small concern are 
the only ones manufacturing cultivators at the present time? 
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Mr. Rumicks. As far as I know we are the only ones. 

Mr. McKinnon, It seems to me that ought to put you in an awfully 
fine position. 

Mr. Rumicks. It does not. It is bad. 

Mr. Datmas. May I ask you what type of cultivator you manu- 
facture? 

Mr. Rumicks. Yes. Here is the unit. 

Mr. Damas. That is just one type of cultivator? 

Mr. Rumicks. Yes. i am also the sales manager. 

Mr. Damas. There are other cultivators that are manufactured 
but not of this particular type? 

Mr. Rumicks. This is a lift cultivator that goes onto Ford and 
Ferguson tractors. 

Mr. Datmas. You specialize for the Ford and Ferguson tractors? 

Mr. Rumicks. We have to, because we are small and they are the 
biggest people. 

Mr. Damas. And they are still producing tractors? 

Mr. Rumicks. Definitely. 

Mr. Daumas. And the farmers have a lot of these tractors but 
don’t have any cultivators? 

Mr. Rumicks. That is right. 

Mr. McKinnon. What do you suggest, Mr. Rosenthal and Mr. 
Bartlett, as to how they are to get a more proper allocation? 

Mr. Rosentua.. | have heard a lot of remarks, Congressman, and 
I am rather amazed that some of these gentlemen have not made use 
of the very office which has been set up for them, the Office of Small 
Business. I have worked with some of the gentlemen here, | have 
worked with some of them on their case, and some of them will tell 
you that we have obtained steel for them. We have not heard from 
this group at all. 

Mr. McKinnon. If Mr. Rumicks addressed a letter to you in 
Washington—you are in the Office of NPA, Department of Com- 
merce—if he addressed a letter to you you would look after this 
matter personally? 

Mr. Rosentruat. For any of them, whether it is in the farm culti- 
vator field or anything else, and we have a group of specialists up 
there who are working in the individual metals. I, for example, am 
connected with steel and ferrous metals. We have a copper man, 
we have a rubber man, we have zine and alloy metal men. 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Rumicks, do you think it would be worth 
while to write another letter? 

Mr. Rumicks. | talked with Mr. Butler in Grand Rapids and he 
suggested this letter, he suggested that | just outline it and do it 
properly and give them the size of materials we use and our principal 
suppliers and everything entering into our problems and it is all here 
in the two-page letter and here is the answer to it. 1 will read it to 
you. It is signed by Mr. Daniel T. Hoskins, Manufacturers of 
Machinery Division. 

Chairman Burton. May I inquire what your production is so far 
this year compared with the same period last year? 

Mr. Rvumicks. This is a practically new implement. Our pro- 
duction last year—mind you, bearing in mind that things were not as 
easy last year. We did not have the distributors and dealers, which 
made it difficult for us, but this year suddenly we are getting calls 
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from all over the country. ‘‘You have got the best cultivator made; 
please ship it to us,”’ and that is the answer. 

Chairman Burron. I would like to be a little more specific than 
that. I want your production so far last year and this year so that 
we get some idea of your needs—comparative needs. 

Mr. Rumicks. I would say last year we produced a miscellaneous 
number of units totaling probably 400. 

Chairman Burron. Four hundred up to this point last year? 

Mr. Rumicks. No; all of last year. 

Chairman Burron. All of last year? 

Mr. Rumicks. That is right, because we were struggling. 

Chairman Burron. So far this year you have produced how much? 

Mr. Rumicks. I would say we have produced almost that many 
this year. 

Chairman Burton. So that you have a greatly expanded demand 
for this thing? 

Mr. Remicks. That is right. 

Chairman Burton. Of course, that comes at a time when steel is 
more scarce that it was and when most of your competitors are being 
limited in the percentage they may have. I am merely mentioning 
that because that gives vou a greater problem. 

Mr. Rumicks. The other thing that happens to us small people is 
that we cannot go to the banks, the local banks or farm banks, and we 
cannot go to the RFC. We did that and they horsed me around 
something terrible. I can do two things. This is my opportunity to 
get myself established on a full workweek or I can go back and make 
three cultivators a week. It doesn’t make any difference to me. I 
own the business; I have no stockholders to worry me—but if I could 
have gotten some money from them last fall and purchased my 
materials and stored them I wouldn't have this problem today, and 
actually it is finances. 

Chairman Burton. So far as the RFC is concerned, some of us are 
rather critical of RFC. 

Mr. Rumicks. That is right. 

Chairman Burton. They must follow banking principles. We 
have a representative from the RFC here, so that you will hear it 
direct from them. 

Mr. O’Donnett. I am sure that you gentlemen of the Congress are 
fully cognizant of the legislative limitations under which we have to 
operate. 

Chairman Burton. Yes, sir; and approve of them. 

Mr. O’DonneELL. You wrote the law, gentlemen. So that regard- 
less of what you may have read in the papers, the RFC is not Santa 
Claus and we are definitely operating under peacetime legislative 
limitations. 

Mr. Rumicks. They definitely don’t with some people because 
they made them for high-class hotels and gambling places but they 
wouldn’t let me have $10,000, which is all I want. 

Chairman Burron. I am sure they will be receptive. They will 
listen to your problem and it is well to submit statements, just as 

you would the bank. We expect RFC to help small business, but 
we do expect them to adhere to reasonable banking principles. They 
can be more liberal in some respects, especially when a commodity is 
needed, and we will refer you to the RFC for that. 
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Mr. O’Donne t. I would like very much to talk to you. 

Mr. Rumicks. I called the thing off because I spent 6 months on 
this RFC deal since last September, to try to get enough money 
together. My financial statement is good. I own the business; I 

own my home. 

Chairman Burron. If your financial position is good, I am quite 
confident that you will receive every consideration from the RFC. 

Mr. Rumicks. Mr. Chairman, you will be surprised how much 
horsing around [ went through. 

Mr. McKinnon. There are certain procedures you have to go 
through to obtain a loan from the RFC or anyone else. You operate 
in Michigan. Your closest office would be Chicago? 

Mr. Rumicks. Detroit. 

Mr. McKinnon. You went to the Detroit office first? 

Mr. Rumicks. No. I went to the local bank. After all they are 
supposed to sponsor that. 

Mr. McKinnon. They have to give you a statement or advise you 
that they won’t handle your loan. 

Mr. Rumicks. They wouldn’t handle it. 

Mr. McKinnon. Then next you should go to the Detroit office 
and furnish the necessary information to Detroit. To go down to 
Washington you are getting the horse before the cart. Come down 
to Detroit and tell them what you need the money for and you have 
your financial statement as collateral to back up the loan. You have 
a letter or verbal report that your local bank or some other bank will 
not handle the loan, what the loan will be used for, how you can repay 
it and you talk with the RFC man in Detroit and from there he can 

ive you a turn-down. He will tell you why if he turns you down, or 
e will take and process your loan further; it may be there or in 
Washington. 

Mr. O’Donne.t. Mr. Rumicks, the agencies across the country 
have authority to make loans up to a hundred thousand dollars. 
We consider that to be a typical small-business loan, anywhere in 
that range, and our agency men have been granted the authority. 
They can turn it down and then if they turn it down it has to go to 
Washington by way of appeal, because our operation is definitely on 
behalf of the small-business man and that is particularly by re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Rumicks. This is awfully close to me because it has been so 
recent. I had the same request from them after the first of every 
month, to quickly rush a financial statement down to the bank. 
“Can you give us a new statement? We need to have a little more 
time.’”” They knew about me from 6 years ago. I took the state- 
ment down and it is a beautiful statement, they admitted it, but 
they keep saying, ‘‘We will let you know.”’ You see, the chairman 
of the board of directors was in the hospital and I had to wait because 
he was the only one that knew anything about it. 

Mr. McKinnon. How big a loan were you asking for? 

Mr. Rumicks. For $10,000, or some figure around there. Finally 
I became discouraged and I said, ‘“‘Let me know what is the answer 
to this, I would like to know.”’ It is just time consuming. They 
said, ‘The only thing we can suggest is that you go to Detroit, but 
I will tell you right now I don’t think there is much chance of you 
getting it.” I have already wasted so much time with it myself 
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and then I should go to Detroit and have them tell me I am wasting 
my time? 

Mr. O’Donne tt. Have you contacted the RFC at all? 

Mr. Rumicks. No, I did not; only through the bank. 

Mr. O’Donnetut. Mr. Rumicks, you have not contacted the RFC. 

Mr. McKinnon. You can’t complain about the RFC. 

Mr. Rumicxs. When I first went into business I borrowed $12,500 
from the RFC. 

Mr. McKinnon. You have not gone to the RFC. How can you 
criticize? 

Mr. Rumicks. I can criticize it because, after all, some of those 
banks, that is what they are to do. 

Mr. McKinnon. Your criticism is directed, possibly, at the banks. 

Mr. Rumicks. No, sir; those banks were supposed to do it. 

Mr. McKinnon. But you cannot blame the RFC for what the 
other banks did. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. Can I make a few observations here, with your 
permission? 

Chairman Burton. I will be glad to have it. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. It works in one of three ways: Either the bank 
makes a direct loan to you, which we prefer, that leaves the Govern- 
ment out entirely; the bank makes a loan in participation with the 
RFC. That is the second alternative and if they won't make it direct 
we prefer to deal with your bank. The third alternative is if your 
bank won't do it, then it is a direct loan with the RFC, but you will 
never get it unless you work with the RFC. 

I will make a wager that our office in Detroit knows nothing about 
your case. 

Mr. Rumicks. That is very possible. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. I think, then, that any criticism of the RFC is 
very unfair. 

Mr. Rumicks. It may be if you look at it in that light, but I was 
always under the assumption—— 

Mr. McKinnon. You cannot go by your assumption. You cannot 
just write your own rules and then say because the Government does 
not apply my rules they are wrong. 

Mr. Rumicks. Let me go back to the time I went into business. 
I sold my home and borrowed enough money from the RFC. 

Mr. McKinnon. The RFC has no control whatever over the banks. 

Mr. Rumicks. Say that I want to borrow money from the bank 
and they turn me down, it is the practice of RFC to participate in 
making a loan that we were negotiating for at the bank? I didn’t 
have that understanding, if they did not go to the RFC. I called 
RFC in Detroit and asked them about it. 

Chairman Burton. Did they give you an answer? 

Mr. Rumicks. Yes; they did. 

Chairman Burton. And you did not go? 

Mr. Rumicks. No. 

Mr. O’Donne tu. I am quite certain they did because they are 
responsible to us and the general public. It is a service agency there 
and our job there is to try to help you in every conceivable way and 
if you called the office I am sure that you got courteous treatment 
from them. 

Chairman Burton. I think you have your answer right there. 
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Mr. Rumicks. I think that is right. 

Chairman Burrow. It is up to you to follow through. 

Mr. Rumicks. Except that for certain lengths of time a person 
like myself that has so many things to do—I might be out operating 
a punch press, I might be talking to some dealers in Minneapolis, it 
might be anything, but after 6 months of monkeying around you feel 
that you have to go to something else, after monkeying around with 
them. 

Mr. McKinnon. Who is “they’’? 

Mr. Rumicxs. The Farmers and Merchants Bank of Benton 
Harbor. 

Mr.-McKinnon. Your complaint is with them, not with the RFC. 
I have been a small-business man, every bit as small as you. I owned 
a small newspaper; I had to stay on the job; but I have always had 
time if I needed money so badly, I always had time to go down to the 
bank and if they wouldn’t give it to me I would keep trying until I 
could get it. 

Chairman Burton. It so happens you are in sympathetic hands 
because I have been through just exactly the same thing. 

Mr. Romicks. The funny part of it is after all of this messing I 
can always go back and cut back and so by that time, after 6 months 
had gone by and I got sick and tired of monkeyinrg with this particular 
bank I decided 1 didn’t need the money. Maybe I had to call some 
people and say, ‘‘I am not going to pay you so promptly this month. 
Will you bear with me?” And they did. 

Chairman Burron. Out of this testimony and the answer we have 
had I am sure you will derive benefit and I would suggest that vou 
follow up with Mr. O'Donnell and the other gentlemen here. You 
will find them here after this meeting recesses. 

Mr. Rumicks. I am sorry that we got into so much of this RFC 
thing and the banks because that is not the basic thing, anyhow. 
I think the first part of the thing is the thing that is the closest to us. 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Burton says you have got to talk to the men. 
You have got two of the men right here on the job who can advise 
you how to go about in getting your material supply. 

Mr. Rumicks. That will help, too. We don’t have the time. We 
don’t have the men to go in and ne at those price ceiling meetings. 
I said my records are “all right. I don’t break down my costs and 
things like that. He said, “Ny suggestion for you is to hire a CPA.” 
I can’t afford to hire a CPA. I had a hard time to get $50 together 
to join the association. 

‘hairman Burton. I am going to suggest that you take enough 
time to follow through. That doesn’t require anything at all. 

Mr. MeCormick? 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, I feel, and I think many of us 
in our office agree with me, that if you are able, really, to make out 
an income-tax report, and certainly you do and do every year, you 
can furnish the Office of Price Stabilization with all the necessary 
reports. However you figure your income tax, it would certainly be 
easier if you could or would employ a CPA. However vou do it 
just see that we have them. That is all we ask under this regulation. 

Chairman Burron. I am glad to hear you make that statement. 
I think that will be interesting to many of us. 

Mr. O’Donnewti. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just one 
other observation for the record. 
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Chairman Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’ Donne L. It is this: There is really no necessity at all for Mr- 
Rumicks going into Detroit. All he has to do is drop a note to the 
RFC agency in Detroit. We have men traveling all over Michigan 
making appraisals and surveys and servicing loans and they will be 
happy to have an agency man go right into your office. 

Mr. Rumicks. It is beautiful to know that now, but I don’t know 
those things and I don’t think most of us know those things. 

Chairman Burton. That is why we are here today. 

Mr. Rumicks. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Burton, Mr. E. A. McCardell. Give vour name and 
firm. 


STATEMENT OF E. A. McCARDELL, WINPOWER MANUFACTURING 
CO., NEWTON, IOWA 


Mr. McCarpeut. I am Mr. E. A. McCardell, of Winpower Manu- 
facturing Co., Newton, Iowa. 

I did not come with a prepared statement. I came merely as an 
observer, but after listening yesterday afternoon and today I find 
our problems are no different than anyone else’s. The fact of the mat- 
ter is I think at times we have gotten by alittle bit better, but, on the 
other hand, we do have a few things here that I think it might be: 
well to bring out. We manufacture a line of farm equipment com- 
prising rotary cultivators, post-hole diggers, fertilizer distributors, 
light steel boxes, wagon boxes, windrollers, and swathers. In addition 
to that we also manufacture electric generators and gasoline-diesel 
generator sets. 

Two years age we decided that in view of the potential war develop- 
ing we would go into the manufacturing of war goods once again such 
as we did in the last World War IT. 

I bring this matter up. I don’t know whether this is supposed to 
be primarily on agriculture, but it is a problem of our contemplating 
going into war work. 

We went to the RFC to obtain a loan. First we went to our local 
bank, then we went to the Central National Bank in Des Moines, 
Iowa, but they turned us down on a long-term loan, which we under- 
stood was two of the qualifications that were required of us. All they 
would loan was on short term. 

The RFC turned us down in Chicago because we had too good a 
statement. That was the statement that was made to me and that 
was written to me about 2 years ago. But the fact of the matter is 
we were cut trying to get a long-term loan. We finally ended up 
getting the Prudential Insurance Co. in Newark to grant us the money 
we needed, but RFC did turn us down. I have the letters in our files. 

Mr. O'Donnetu. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the witness for 
one comment? 

Chairman Burron. Yes. 

Mr. O’DonneE Lt. | just want to make this statement to clarify the 
record. There is a specific provision in the RFC law to the effect 
that we cannot loan money if funds are otherwise available on reason- 
able terms and your statement was so good that our agency manager 
was unable to certify, as he must before a disbursement can be made, 
that money was not otherwise available and the fact that you were 
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able to get it from an insurance company points out the fact that our 
agency manager in Chicago was properly following the law. 

Mr. McCarpe ui. Yes, but there was a regulation, I think, if I 
remember correctly, that you have to have two turn-downs from local 
banks. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. No, sir; there is no such provision in the law. 
There is a specific regulation which says that if the money is otherwise 
available on reasonable terms we cannot make the loan. We are not 
competing with private banking institutions. 

Mr. McCarpe ut. That is very fine. I happen to be partially con- 
nected with a bank and I appreciate that RFC is not getting into that 
but, on the other hand, we were turned down. It was not until we 
were unable to get money on a long-term basis from the local banks 
and the local banks do not grant you long-term money—and it was 
not until, I think, 6 months or a year after that that we were able to 
get a Prudential loan. RFC would not do that. I bring these 
things out. 

There is one other thing I want to bring out that I think should 
come before the small-business group here. Last June we started to 
bid on war contracts. We were unsuccessful in getiing one in June, 
before prices siaried skyrocketing. We finally ended up with some. 
But we needed some money. We ihoughi it would be relatively 
simple; we thought ii would be a relatively simple thing io get it and 
we bumped into something that I think should be gone into by the 
small-business group because ii can cause plenty of headaches and it 
did for us for about a month. 

There is a provision ai the present time in the—ii happens thai ihe 
Army Ordnance has most of the large coniracis. There is a provision 
in it they call the certificate of eligibility, that has io be passed, ii 
has to be approved by their fiscal agent way down in Chicago here 
and it staies that if a contractor is putting out two bids and there is 
nothing in the bidder’s bid indicating that he is going to require a V 
loan or any certificate of eligibility on the part of the coniraciing 
agency, then they do not ultimately have to approve of this ceriificate 
of eligibility. 

It is a rather indefinite type of statement. The Army Ordnance, 
however, assumes that authority at this time. As a resuli of that 
the fiseal agent in Chicago apparenily turned us down for about 3 
weeks. It is merely a piece of red tape which is going to cause a lot 
of headaches for small business in the future because the condition is 
very specific that if a contractor is putting out two bids and there is 
no statement made by the bidder that he is going to require Govern- 
ment financing or ai least Government guaraniee of financing, they 
can kick oui that contract that has already been made if they so desire. 

I did not intend to bring these things up when I came to Chicago, 
but it is one thing that is very important and one thing that is going 
to cause a lot of headaches for small business in Chicago. There are a 
lot of big companies that are now working on negotiated contracts 
rather than bid contracts, but this is going to cause a lot of headaches. 

Chairman Burron. I did not quite get you on that one. 

Mr. McCarpe tt. I can’t make myself too clear. 

Mr. McKinnon. If you say in vour bid that you are going to need 
a V loan or some other type of Government guaranty financing, then 
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the particular branch of the Army services will have to approve your 
application to issue a certificate of necessity, or something like that? 

Mr. McCarpe t. It is not a certificate of necessity. It is a certifi- 
cate of eligibility. 

Mr. McKinnon. But if you make a bid in which you do not need 
additional money or additional financing, then that certificate of 
eligibility is not necessary, is that right? 

Mr. MeCarpe.i. They will weigh the bid at the time it is made. 

Here is what happens. Here is what it gets back to. We have a 
contract now with the Bureau of Yards and Docks and United States 
engineers and Army Ordnance. Ordnance is the predominating 
number of the contracts we have. They are not large contracts, they 
run about $200,000, but Ordnance has the greatest number of those 
contracts. 

They have a guaranty of the loan at the Central National Bank 
through the Federal Reserve, which the Central National through the 
Federal Reserve makes for us. They first have to make that loan at 
the—if the contractor puts out two bids they have to know about that 
at the time, otherwise some other bidder might be granted that loan 
who will not require them to guarantee the ultimate loan. 

Mr. Damas. Mr. Chairman, maybe I can clear this up. I think I 
understand it. 

Chairman Burton. All right. 

Mr. Daumas. The Department of Defense has as its policy this: If - 
they have an advertised bid procurement or a negotiated procurement 
and they have two bidders, we will say, one who needs Government 
financing and one who does not need the Government financing 

Mr. McCarpett. That is right. 

Mr. Damas (continuing). They go along with the policy that as 
long as facilities are available for the manufacture of any given item 
without Government financing they use those facilities in preference to 
facilities which require a Government loan. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCarpe.i. You put the words in my mouth. That is right. 
It is a dangerous situation for small companies, I will say that. 

Chairman Burton. I wouldn’t say that. In other words, they 
are utilizing facilities already there before they are taking taxpayers’ 
money to furnish facilities. 

Mr. Daumas. Mr. Chairman, it does not involve furnishing facili- 
ties. it involves the ability of the contractor to finance contracts 
without Government loans or guaranties. 

Chairman Burton. Without Government money? 

Mr. Davmas. Granting that the facilities are equal, the one that 
has the bid, even though sometimes it may be a little higher, if he 
can finance himself without a Government loan or guaranty he is 
the man that gets the contract whether it is an advertised bid or a 
nezotiated contract. 

Mr. McCarpe.t. Here is the point there. We in this case bid 
about 15 percent less than the other lowest bidder, so it is not the 
amount of the bid. It is purely a matter of whether a contractor 
requires Government financing. 

Cuniciiien Burron. It is left to the discretion of the purchasing 
agent that took it? 

Mr. McCarpewt. That is right. But when it comes to the fiscal 
gent approving it it has nothing to do with the financial condition 
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I bring that up. I mean it is something that is going to come up. 

Chairman Burton. That policy runs rather deep and I would say 
that we are not in position to clarify that here, but it is well to draw 
it to our attention because it is something that we will be on the look- 
out for and see what may be done about it. 

Mr. McKrynon. It is a two-edged sword. Let us say that two 
big corporations like GE will come in and make a bid on a contract 
but they do not have the plant facilities to turn out that particular 
item. 

Mr. McCarpe.i. They very seldom do that. They work on 
negotiated contracts. 

Mr. McKinnon. They have to get it back on advertised bids and 
negotiated contracts, too. We start with this idea, that the big 
corporations are unable to—or, I should say, are expanding more and 
more to get these Government orders while the comparable facilities 
of small business are idle. 

Mr. McCarpe.t. There is a difference in the term between facili- 
ties and physical plant equipment. We have the physical facilities; 
we actually have a very good financial statement, but that had no 
bearing on this loan at all just because we did not mention it in the 
bid. 

Mr. Daumas. Mr. Chairman, there is one other point which I 
should have mentioned previously. The banks, as you know, were 
reluctant to accept V-type loans and have been until quite recently, 
because of the contingent liability that was entailed in those loans, 
but recently Congress has passed a bill which will become law as soon 
as the President signs it, which relieves the banks of those contingent 
liabilities. 

Mr. McCarpe uu. Has that finally passed? 

Mr. Datmas. It bas passed and has gone to the President for 
signature. Whether he has signed it at this time or not I do not know, 
it happened last week, and that will place the banks in a much better 
position where the assistance of banks is required to guarantee a 
V loan. The banks will be more ready to accept them than they 
have been in the past. But still the Department of Defense won't 

rant that guarantee as long as another bidder is able to finance 
iimself. You must keep that in mind in your future bids because that 
is their policy. 

Mr. McCarpe ut. It was finally approved, I will say that, so 
maybe I have nothing to kick about, but at the same time it is going 
to cause problems. 

Speaking about certificates of eligibility, we also use the certificate 
of necessity. I might take up one statement there. 

Our plant has about 25,000 square feet of floor space which is just 
appropriate for the production of our farm equipment. When we 
took on these Government contracts we bought out the next building 
strictly for storing, because we have one plant, so that we could 
produce these war contracts. 

We have had a certificate of necessity—in fact, it was made out 

weeks ago and it has been in now about 5 months. There has been 
no action on it whatever. I think probably it was one of the smallest 
ones that was in there, it was only for $25,000, which is the cost of this 
building. As I understand it, the granting of certificates of necessity 
was to apply to the small companies as well as the large companies. 
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In the meantime a large company can go out and get a certificate for 
their building, for a permanent type of building. They can go out and 
get a certificate of necessity for that. 

We have tried to get the thing through Washington. The thing is 
stuck here; there is no one else. We have followed through by letters 
and by telegram and telephone and they say it is pending. I think 
there are other certificates of necessity applications pending but 
probably something can be done to expedite t x 6m for small businesses. 

Mr. McKinnon. Will you look into that, Mr. Bartlett and Mr. 
Rosenthal, when you get back? 

Mr. Rosenruat. Is there a case number on it? 

Mr. MeCarpe tu. Yes; there is a case number. 

Mr. RosentHar. Do you have it? 

Mr. McCarpe.u. No: 

Mr. McKtynon. Why don’t you call up your office this morning 
and see if vou can get it for us? 

Mr. McCarpe tt. All right. 

One other thing that is confronting us. We manufacture a variety 
of products. Then a year and a half ago we started engineering a 
new product, a windroller swather and we have spent a lot of money 
engineering the item and it is new, we have no background of man- 
ufacturing on it. We have had to go out over a period of many 
months buying materials. We could right up to the present, when 
we were producing various things. 

But the thing I want to bring out, what, under the present cireum- 
stances, is a small manufacturer supposed to do as far as pricing them 
is concerned, when he has had no background of experience before 
and when the price is going to be much higher than we contemplated 
last fall when we started taking orders on it? It is a problem that I 
don’t know. It is all outlined in the regulations. 

Chairman Burton. We will ask Mr. McCormick to take up the 
regulations. 

Mr. McCormick. Have you gone over our Regulation 30? 

Mr. McCarpe uu. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. The pricing of brand-new equipment or piece of 
equipment is, naturally, possible under this regulation and was under 
22. As far as increased cost is concerned are you referring now to the 
squeeze on materials by having to purchase, steel at fantastic prices? 

Mr. McCarpetu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McCormick. The answer to that, sir, is two things. We will 
have to have a procurement of steel at historical levels, at normal 
prices. ‘Two things: Stricter NPA regulation and a steel pricing order, 
as was stated yesterday. 

Mr. McCarpett. There will be no historical level on this particular 
item because many of the items are new. 

Mr. McCormick. How about the basic metals that go into it? 

Mr. McCarpetyi. The basic metals, yes, but there are things like 
rollers, chains, and things that we have never had before, pulleys, 
belts. 

Mr. McCormick. OPS in its pricing will not countenance fantastic 
prices for steel and things like that, as I pointed out yesterday. 

Mr. McCarpe tt. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McCormick. But outside of that this regulation will allow 
to price that article at a figure that you can get along on; there is no 
problem on it at all. 
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Mr. McCarpe .t. It is going to be difficult to work out because we 
do not have anything to work it out with. 

Mr. McCormick. The point is just because it is a new item does 
not stop you from pricing it at a decent normal profit under this regu- 
lation. You select a comparable article or piece of ec uipment, as this 
regulation points out. We can explain it to you a little later. 

Mr. McCarpeuu. There is one other item here. We use lots of 
copper in our electric generators. I think copper differs from steel. 
I don’t think it had a black market because when copper became short 
last fall there was just no copper to be had anywhere. However, 
when that was finally developed there has been a definite amount of 
black market in copper from a few companies and it has gone up 
to fantastic prices. 

We were caught on copper on a Government contract where we 
had to make delivery and we had to go out and buy this premium 
copper. I don’t think it is going to be bad because at the present 
time I understand copper stocks are better, but copper is in the same 
category as steel, I think, as far as getting into the black-market 
operation. I think that the situation there is the same as on steel. 

That is all I have to say, sir. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you very much. Mr. G. D. Shawver 
of the Innes Co., Bettendorf, lowa. 


STATEMENT OF G. D. SHAWVER, REPRESENTING THE INNES CO., 
BETTENDORF, IOWA 


Mr. Suawver. My name is G. D. Shawver, vice president and co- 
manager of the Innes Co., Bettendorf, Lowa. 


Chairman Burton and other distinguished members of this panel. 

It bas been my pleasure to sit in on this meeting. I have been im- 
pressed with the gracious manner and the cooperative attitude in 
which you have received and heard various representatives of manu- 
facturers. I have been delighted to see that this is a meeting in which 
a spade is called a spade, as it were. All of which has prompted me 
to request the chairman for an opportunity to speak for a moment on 
the situation at hand as it has been experienced by the company 
which I represent. 

I came here with no thought of speaking. Hence I am unarmed 
with specific information or data. 

I want to digress a moment to say that I am not unaware of the 
governmental regulations, having been on the firing line with respect 
to rationing, where as a member of a War Ration Board in Scott 
County, Iowa, I gave 2; years of my life, without compensation, 
setting up and administering sugar and gasoline rationing. I have 
spent many long hours in the attempt to familiarize myself with the 
regulations and to chart and interpret them for my employers and day 
after day reviewed hundreds of applications, as a result of which | 
am gun-shy of forms and never expected again to become involved in 
its implications. 

I frankly admit I have not fully digested the present regulations. 
My company being a small company, some of our staff need to double 
in brass and at the moment are attempting to chart figures and infor- 
mation that are needed to file the necessary applications, hoping 
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that we may find time to embrace the vast amount of detail involved, 
along with current operations. 

Many of us who had this front-line experience feel that in the at- 
tempt to balance a situation by regulation that we unbalance another 
and that the cost of such efforts outweighs the advantages. Most of 
us feel we would like to stand on our own feet, but when critical 
situations arise, then critical applications need be applied and we 
therefore stand in such meetings as this to find a common denominator, 
hoping that the crisis will not be long, although the American people 
have tes conditioned to one crisis after another. 

So specifically in relation to our company, which I have been with 
for only 6 years and, therefore, not qualified to speak as a manufac- 
turer, | can tell you something of our problems of obtaining material. 

We used upward of 1,000 tons of steel per vear for the past 6 to 8 
vears and have purchased steel in more or less quantities from a cer- 
tain mill for 20 years. Yet they have never given us a permanent 

lace on their books. In 1947 steel was tight and we went to the 
slack market and paid a certain gentleman in Chicago over $30,000 
commission in 1 year to get us steel. The Internal Revenue Bureau 
has all the information. 

In 1948 and 1949 steel was more plentiful and we accumulated 
large inventories, as a reaction to 1947, much of which was unbalanced. 
In 1950 we, therefore, felt the urgent need was over and used inven- 
tory instead of buying the first 6 months of 1950. Hence, the present 
DO-87 is not nearly adequate in our case. 

Upon the outbreak of the Korean situation we began to place orders. 
The mill who in 1949 sold us some 500 tons of steel would not honor an 
order, telling us frankly they expected to take care of more lucrative 
customers. We, therefore, in 1951, iv late 1950 began to go to gray 
market sources. We bought only on a hand-to-mouth basis, although 
receiving a small percentage from warehouses and mills, hoping the 
situation would sooner or later be relieved. As replacements were 
needed the gray market price went higher. We bave been able to buy 
steel ir the gray market and could have bought much more then, than 
we did, except for perhaps certain sizes of bars and rounds. 

Therefore, is the steel shortage a psychological thing, an actual 
thing, or is it a comiog thing? Our fiscal year starts November 1. 
We start out with a zero variance, which is the average cost of materia! 
the previous year. From November 1, 1950, to March 1, 1951, ou 
plus variance is $43,000, which means we have on the pure hases so far 
this fiseal year paid $43,000 more than last, most of which has been on 
the gravy market. All of which adds up te a confiscatory loss at the 
present standing. 

In preparing CPR-22 and not being able to use only normal in- 
ventory price purchases, it is conceivable that we will be forced to 
operate at further loss, which will soon bave only one terminus. 

I therefore submit that the present DO-87 should be revised to a 
longer average period and that it should allow for the applicant to 
select either the consumption or the purchases for that period and that 
such selection should have some relation to present productioa schedule 
and to inventory on hand. 

I also submit that CPR-22 should provide a wider latitude in its 
interpretations of price levels. 
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In closing I would like to make the observation that supply and 
demand and people’s pocketbooks and their Scotch instinct is the 
most effective and least expensive price regulation that I have seen. 

Chairman Burton. We would like to hear from Mr. McCormick 
while you are in the chair. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say—Mr. 
Shawver, it is interesting, your comment on CPR-22 and 30. We 
welcome criticism as to how it is being applied and how it is working, 
but I am absolutely puzzled as to what you mean. Can you explain 
that? 

Mr. Suawver. If I were more familiar with the regulation I perhaps 
could make myself clear, but, as I understand it, you are not entitled 
to take into consideration materials at more than ordinary price levels 
in order to arrive at your ceilings. Is that right? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. Mr. Chairman, you see, that gets back 
again—that is what I thought—to the same problem we were discuss- 
ing yesterday. 

Chairman Burton. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. If Mr. Shawver purchases or has to purchase 
some of this steel at these fantastic prices that are technically in con- 
formity with CPR, the general price ceiling of which may be 300 
percent above the normal price, he is put into a squeeze in certain 
instances under this CPR-30. 

Chairman Burton. He is in a squeeze. What then? 

Mr. McCormick. There is only one answer to that. Are we hitting 
on the right problem? 

Mr. SHawver. That is right. 

Mr. McCormick. There is only one answer to that and that is that 
they will have to procure steel at normal historical figures and costs. 

Chairman Burton. Or absorb the difference himself. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes; and in many cases it cannot be done with 
certain commodities. 

Mr. SHawver. How can you absorb it when your cost is based on 
previous experience? 

Mr. McCormick. I will tell you. 

Chairman Burton. How would you administer your price ceilings 
were you to let down in that respect? 

Mr. McCormick. The answer is clear, as we tried to bring out 
yesterday. To accept future available materials under this regulation 
at normal, just normal prices, that he can put into his product to 
price at a decent level and that has to be done in one of two ways: 

One, through NPA regulation to make it available and not going to 
these fantastic sellers of steel; and, two, we have to rush this order, 
which taking steel is a steel order, pricing order, which brings steel at 
each distribution point at a normal historical selling price. 

Chairman Burton. This order is in immediate prospect? 

Mr. McCormick. The preparation is being rushed and the hearings 
we have conducted have urgently shown the need for that order 
faster than we normally would have done. Now, these are for the 
reasons that the steel industry is looked upon.as an industry that is 
very self-sufficient unto itself and their mills are in such position and 
every mill over the year knows that it can control its output, and so 
forth. But these hearings have brought out the fact that the mills 
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are not able at this time to properly control their production and 
distribution of steel. 

Chairman Burton. I will observe that we have noticed from a 
number of facts that we have developed in the hearing that there has 
been an effort to remedy it and that action has been taken that will 
be gratifying to us, and, as I believe, to you. I don’t know whether 
we have the full answer to the question you seek. At least, I think 
you have an implied answer. I don’t know whether any of this has 
the answer you are looking for, but you will understand the over-all 
problem if we are to retard or hold inflation and that is the purpose. 

Mr. Suawver. Well, the purpose, of course—the result might be 
another thing if it forees people out of business. Would that be a 
fair basis in holding inflation in line? 

Chairman Burron. It possibly is going to work hardship in some 
instances, whenever you undertake anything as drastic as this, but 
we are here to see What may be done to minimize those problems. 

Mr. Suawver. I appreciate that. Just one comment to make 
sure that | am correct in my observation and that is that your ceiling 
prices are fixed on a certain base of steel price, what we have to pay 
for it delivered. Therefore, some of us may be in a squeeze. 1 mean 
that brings up the same point that you are talking about. 

Mr. McCormick. Let us say it this way: Under the new formula 
30, normal historical, or, say, normal increases in costs | would expect, 
material costs, or it may be labor costs, will be taken into consideration 
and you will come out all right, but if vou get into this formula and 
you come out with a price based on ceiling at 400 percent over the 
normal market price, we cannot draw a regulation that will counte- 
nance that. 

Mr. Suawver. I just wanted to point out at this time that this 
problem is very acute with many of us. 

Chairman Burron. Thank vou very much, Mr. Shawver. You 
have made a definite contribution. 

Mr. Coxon. Chairman Burton, I would like to ask Mr. MeCormick 
if that is merely a warehouse ceiling or a mill ceiling? 

Mr. McCormick. I haven't had anything to do with drawing the 
regulation or setting it up, but as I understand it this is a steel pricing 
distribution order covering all points of distribution, from the mill to 
the warehouse, right down through. 

Mr. Coxon. And you can use whatever you have to use? 

Mr. McCormick. Wherever you purchase you will have a ceiling 
on the steel that vou purchase. 

Mr. Dunvop. I have a question. If in your historical pricing in 
the past you have used 30 percent warehouse and 70 percent mill 
prices and during this period you have had to reverse those figures 
and get 70 percent warehouse and 30 percent mill, can that be taken 
into account? 

Mr. McCormick. In the construction of your pricing under 30? 

Mr. Dun top. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. I think you will find out it will work out all right. 
There is only one thing that won’t work, when you pay those fantastic 
prices for steel. : 

Mr. Duxvor. Otherwise you are all right? 

Mr. McCormick. If you stay in your place it works all right. 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. McCormick, the OPS is attempting here to 
rid us of the black market? 
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Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Chairman Burton. We are going to call on you, Mr. McCormick, 
for the full explanation of this new regulation in just a few minutes, 
but we have one or two other witnesses, I think, that we would be 
well to hear before. 

Mr. W. E. Cornelius of the Sunbeam Corp., Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF W. E. CORNELIUS, REPRESENTING THE 
SUNBEAM CORP., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Corne ius. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the com- 
mittee, gentlemen: 

My name is W. E. Cornelius, vice president Sunbeam Corp. 

For the benefit of the committee and for those who are present I 
might explain that Sunbeam, possibly, by its strict interpretation of 
the rules, might not be classed as a small manufacturer. However, 
in the farm equipment field we are a very small manufacturer. Our 
farm equipment represents approximately 2 percent of our business. 
So, therefore, I feel that I am perfectly at home with this group here. 

When I prepared my thoughts about what 1 wanted to mention 
before the committee no one had covered these points. It so happens, 
however, that Mr. Shawver, who just spoke to you, did touch on some 
of the points that I think deserve the consideration of the committee 
and I thirsk generally from the various governmental agencies here. 

The points ‘that I have in mind mentioning are, one, the base period 
for controlled materials plan. Two, the need for price stabilization 
and forms of control; and, three, the soft spots, as I observe them, in 
Regulation No. 22. 

When I bring out the point that I think will present a problem 
regarding the base period of controlled material plan I am going to 
relate our own peculiar situation. As all of us know, there was a 
great shortage of farm equipment during the last war. Not only was 
there a shortage of farm equipment, but there were shortages of other 
sroducts which the farmer might use his available funds to purchase 
fad they been on the market. 

As a result the demand for farm equipment was tremendous. The 
trade took all of the farm equipment that the War Production Board 
permitted us to build and I am sure that that was true of all other 
manufacturers. 

When the war ended we expanded our production because we 
assumed that that demand was a genuine one and would continue and 
in the vears of 1946, 1947, and the first half of 1948 we produced and 
sold very large quantities of our farm products. We had no means 
of knowing. We went along or the assumption that those products 
were being sold to farmers as they were produced by our distributors 
and dealers. 

Not only did we produce large quantities of farm equipment during 
this period and sell them, but we went ahead and processed material 
to produce large quantities in 1948 and the early part of 1949 and then 
we suddenly woke up and found that distributors and dealers had 
warehouses full of equipment. And it so happens that in 1949 and 
even in 1948 the farmers held up considerably in their buying of farm 
equipment. 

I don’t know what the experience of other manufacturers who may 
be here was during that period but we know that the farmers did not 
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buy nearly as much of our equipment in 1948 and 1949 as they had 
in 1946 and 1947. 

Mr. MeKinnon. Will you tell us what, specifically, you manu- 
facture for the farm trade? 

Mr. Corneuivs. We manufacture animal clipping and shearing 
equipment. We manufacture 95 percent of all that equipment manu- 
factured in this country. In fact on most items we manufacture the 
only equipment of the type that is made in this country. It is a 
small business but it is one that is very necessary and very important 
in agricultural equipment in the country. 

Mr. McKinnon. Will you kindly go ahead and proceed, now? 

Mr. Cornetivus. Getting back to my train of thoughts, when we 
discovered this situation we stopped processing materials and pro- 
ducing and purchasing material. 

Now, I find in a study of the CMP regulations that they provide 
under M-—55 that we may apply a rating date. That was just on the 
material put in process the first 6 months of 1950. I understand that 
under the extension which is provided for July—and I can be cor- 
rected if I am wrong—that they have extended it effective for the 
last half of 1949 as well as the first half of 1950, but that vear we put 
into process only a fraction of the material we normally put into 
process during a year’s period. 

Mr. McKinnon. You contend that is normal for the whole trade? 

Mr. Corne ius. I don’t think it is normal for the entire trade 
because we differ from some of the manufacturers here, but the speaker 
that preceded me did mention that that was his complaint on this 
point, and I think there are going to be hundreds of cases of that 
nature that will warrant consideration of that problem. 

Mr. McKinnon. In other words, what you would like to see is a 
broader base period with different selection dates? 

Mr. Cornet ius. I have a suggestion which I think is the simplest 
remedy. In fact, I wrote a letter with the intention of sending it 
down to Washington. But it is my belief that the simplest solution 
would be to permit a manufacturer as alternative dates to use his 
average sales for a period of 5 years from 1946 to 1950, inclusive. 
There may be another period that could be more suitably used, but the 
reason | gave you that particular period is because we were in an 
abnormal situation in 1945, and it is true that during the last half 
of 1950 that we might have been in an abnormal situation. I don’t 
think that was true in the farm industry nearly to the extent it was 
in the ordinary consumers’ and durable goods industry, because we 
manufacture those goods. 

Mr. Rosentuau. Mr. Chairman, let me interrupt the witness. I 
don’t think that sheep-shearing equipment is included in Order 55. 

Mr. Corne ius. I think it is at the bottom of the list, under 
“Miscellaneous products.” 

Mr. McKinnon. Proceed. 

Mr. Cornexivs. There may be some others. 

Mr. Rosenruau. This is on sheep shearing? You are talking only 
of sheep shearing? 

Mr. Cornetivs. They are synonymous, sheep shearing and animal 
clipping. I think it is included in that. 

Mr. McKinnon. Proceed. 
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Mr. Cornetius. There may be some other period that would be 
more satisfactory at this time, but I think that we would save a 
tremendous amount of trouble a little later and delays in getting 
authorizations to produce this equipment, not for our company alone 
but for our segment of the industry if something were done about it at 
this point rather than later. 

[ find in reading CM P-22 and in preparing the forms to send in to 
request materials ‘they ask you about your sales of equipment during 
the last half of 1949 and the first half of 1950, presumably so that they 
can get a comparison as to what they should let you produce. 

Our sales during the last half of 1949 and first half of 1950 do not 
represent normal requirements on any of this equipment. It so 
happens in our case that the farmer either owns our equipment or he 
cannot and I will be able to convince the gentlemen in Washington of 
the inequities in our particular case, but I think that same situation 
is going to exist in many instances, and I think our last half of 1949 
and the first half of 1950 is not an equitable base period. 

Mr. McKinnon. Let me just ask you this question, because I am 
a little confused on this particular thing. I was under the impression 
that your purchases of steel, or whatever item of material you are 
putting into your product, that your base period is based not upon 
your sales but upon your purchases on a given date, is that correct? 

Mr. Cornetius. That is right. 

Mr. McKinnon. Your suggestion is in respect of purchases that 
you use your sales, or do you really mean purchases? 

Mr. Cornetius. You can use either one. 

Mr. McKixnon. I would just guess offhand, but it seems to me 
that you had better stick to your purchases rather than go over to 
your sales. 

Mr. Cornetius. Yes. You probably wonder why I turn over to 
sales. That is because under CMP-—22—or, no, the form that comes 
along with 30, or with the preceding order, that provides that you 
attach your sales, not your purchases of materials, or not the materials 
that are in process. ‘That is an indication to me that sooner or later 
these are all going to be based on a base period. 

Mr. McKinnon. You are talking about obtaining materials? 

Mr. Corne ius. That is correct. 

Mr. McKinnon. Not processing? 

Mr. Corne ius. When you apply for your authorization to use a 
DO rating on your needed materials for the rest of this year and next 
year you must show your sales for the last half of 1949 and first half of 
1950 and then you are permitted to draw upon your requirements in 
terms of units or in terms of dollar sales. It may be the basis in our 
case and I imagine in a lot of cases they are going to deal in terms of 
dollars of sales. When they look down here and see that our dollar 
sales for the rest of this year and next year are going to be 4 times, 
perhaps, our sales of the base period, in that form, in terms of dollars 
of sales, they are going to say, “This fellow is trying to treble or 
quadruple their business.”’ 

Mr. McKinnon. That is why I think you should stick to units 
rather than dollars, because the inflationary trend is not reflecting the 
applicable basis. So I think you should stick to the unit basis rather 
than with the dollar basis. 
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Mr. Corne ius. They do not. They ask for dollars of sales but, 
nevertheless, it may be very impractical and almost impossible to com- 
pute units of sales in all instances. 

Chairman Burron. May we ask Mr. McCormick whether it would 
be practical? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir, it is. This is just NPA. 

Chairman Burron. What do you think? 

Mr. Rosenruat. There are a number of considerations there. I 
am looking at 4—B now, which is the form of allocation of materials 
under the CMP plan. However, the speaker has got me a little bit 
up a tree, because I am trying to keep up with M-55 and CMP on this 
thing and I don’t know just what the point of this is. I wish he would 
settle M-—55 first and then move into this. 

Mr. Corne ius. I said that in M-—55 it provided for use on the 
base period of the material put into process during the first 6 months 
of this year, 1950. It is in your form which calls for the report of 
your sales. 

Mr. Rosenruau. There is no connection between this and M-—55. 

Mr. Cornetivs. That may be true. They ask you to show what 
your sales were during a particular period and immediately I felt that 
they asked me to show my production schedule for a period covering 
the future. There must be a relationship; they must apply the rela- 
tionship between what you sold in the base period and this estimated 
production schedule that you give them for the future, otherwise 
there is no object of putting your sales in there. If you are going to 
apply a yardstick to our ordinary sales to determine the amount of 
material they are going io give you down here, that is a bad ruling 
because the sales we might have made during the last half of 1949 
and the first half of 1950 may not fairly represent a normal year’s 
sales because distributors and dealers had inventories and their stock 
were being sold to the farmers during that period and we were not 
making sales. 

Chairman Burron. I would like to endorse your statement that 
that was an abnormal period in the movement of consumer goods. 
It was depressed. 

Mr. Cornetius. Dealers would not buy the product. If they 
had one in stock they took one more. As I pointed out I shall have 
no difficulty with the NPA in presenting our problem because of the 
fact that we make the equipment and are the only manufacturers 
and the equipment must be available. 

Mr. McKinnon. Now, will vou move onto your next point? 

Mr. Rosentruar. Will you refer to M—55 now? 

Mr. Cornecivus. The only connection between that and this is that 
I am going along on it. I assume that if they ask you to show your 
sales that it means that they are going to use it as a yardstick to 
determine what they wil! allow you for materials in the future. 

Mr. Rosenruar. Have you developed the reasons on the last 
column there? The second column says, “‘Value of shipments in 
terms of dollars.” 

Mr. Corne ius. Correct. 

Mr. Rosenruac. And it does indicate the years 1949 and 1950? 

Mr. Corne tivus. That is right. 

Mr. Rosenruar. However, clear over on the same line it also gives 
you the opportunity of reporting value of unfilled orders. 
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Mr. Cornetius. Yes, sir. We have refused for months to accept 
orders. We only accept orders from the trade that we can have a 
possibility of filling within a reasonable length of time. I can go out 
and book half a million dollars’ worth of business in 1 week. All I 
have to do is send out a letter and say I will take orders. But there 
is less than $50,000 worth of business on our books at the present 
moment. 

I can fill that thing out in a day. I have studied your form care- 
fully, and I have this to say about it. It is going to result in a condi- 
tion of hundreds of manufacturers making hundreds of appeals and 
making trips to Washington and cluttering up everything because in 
our case it will not work, apparently, when it does develop. 

I want to move on as fast as I can, and I would like to talk about 
price control. First I would like to outline the thinking of our com- 
panies about control, and I think this is the thinking of the industry 
in general. 

I would say the greatest danger to the country or the manufacturer 
or the dealer or the workingmen i is in the possibility that we are going 
to have inflation. We have a certain degree of it now but what we 
are fearful of as an individual and as a company is that this inflation 
trend will get to the point where it will ruin all of us. 

Chairman Burron. I think the whole committee does. 

Mr. Cornetivus. We are willing to accept controls. We think it 
is very necessary, and I think the great segment of industry has been 
asking for it for a long time and so has a great segment of Congress. 

If we are correct in thinking that inflation is the greatest danger 
that confronts us and that it might ruin all of us—TI think we would 
be better off to accept no profits for a period of time than to suffer 
the consequences of inflation. And I am entirely in sympathy with 
the consideration set forth in Regulation 22. I think that is one of 
the best prepared—and this will please vou, Mr. MeCormick—Gov- 
ernment regulations that I have read. 

I do think this, that they have overlooked certain considerations 
that they should have given consideration to. One is it is not dealing 
with human nature. You cannot write a price regulation that will 
please everyone. You will have certain objections from single seg- 
ments of industry no matter what you put into it. But in this order 
there is one requirement which does not bring forth the opposition of 
segments of the industry but it brings forth complete and unanimous 
opposition from everyone I have discussed it with and from my ob- 
servations and experience apparently something that I think it is 
proper to discuss here. 

In preparing these regulations it is my judgment that the danger 
that we are facing in connection with them is that the opposition will 
become so great a pressure, and the pressure will be so great on Con- 
gress, that Congress will be forced to moderate or reduce the authority 
of OPS and if that should happen then, of course, we are faced again 
with inflation, with the possibility of less control, weaker controls and, 
of course, the possibility of no controls at all. 

Now, in this Regulation 22 an entirely new concept of price control 
has been introduced. In this regulation they refuse to permit the 
inclusion of increased costs of steel and a great many other increases 
in cost. I go along with that a hundred percent. I think that the 
rollback that it will make in steel prices will to a very great extent 
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satisfy all of us on that point. I go along with a great many—in 
fact, I go along with all of the provisions in the regulation with one 
exception, and that is that they will not permit the increase in admin- 
istrative costs and that is the one thing that every person that I 
have ever talked to about this regulation finds fault with. 

Mr. McKinnon. Let me just interject on that very thing. 

To start with, we have taken testimony as a committee from the 
west coast clear up to the rocky coasts of Maine heretofore and some 
amendments and some changes are taking place in OPS in considering 
administrative costs. On the other hand, you realize that a few 
unscrupulous companies—maybe not unscrupulous—who are taking 
advantage of the situation, maybe, through administrative costs, 
either by increasing their staffs or by doing so many other things, 
their own executive salaries and things of that type as to take ad- 
vantage of a situation, while another company is really trying to 
adhere to the line and trying to live up to the rules. So adminis- 
trative costs lend themselves so much more easily to abuse than 
production costs. 

Mr. Cornetivs. I agree with what vou suggest, Congressman, but 
my thinking is increases in costs of administrative expense up to a 
certain point. 

Mr. McKrnnon. I think it is true, Mr. McCormick, that I under- 
stand just recently you have taken a new outlook on this adminis- 
trative cost accounting theory as far as can be reflected in the pricing 
of commodities. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. McKinnon, these regulations—we have 
really been dealing with 30 here; 22 is the over-all inclusive regulation; 
30 is the control regulation that applies mainly to this industry. 

Chairman Burron. We are going into 30 in detail very shortly, 
are we not? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, afterward. 

Chairman Burron. We will finish all the witnesses before that. 

Mr. McCormick. What I am driving at, these two regulations are 
based on a general over-all principle of figuring costs, computation of 
costs, to get out of the squeeze which has been caused by general 
price regulation. However, it does not allow for or take into con- 
sideration in the pricing period administrative costs or selling costs. 
That is a basic principle underlying all regulations, stemming from 
the office of Mr. Erie Johnston, the Economic Stabilization Adminis- 
trator and it is an objection. It is an objection that has been raised 
not only on these two regulations, but it is being raised in many 
others, but it is not really a problem. It is a pron Pai for the Office 
of Price Stabilization to regulate and pass on. So we come to grips 
with the basic principle of the inflation fight. 

Chairman Burton. That, I believe, gives you a very direct answer 
to that from those people in there. 

Mr. Cornetivus. Yes, sir, but it does not satisfy me or won’t satisfy 
anyone else. I don’t want to be unreasonable. We give the same 
increase to our office workers when we give an increase in the factory. 
We can’t avoid it. Office help in Chicago is difficult to get. 

Mr. McKrynon. Everybody realizes that. When you raise one 
set of workers vou have got to raise the others. 

Mr. Corneuivus. I point that out as a weak feature. It should be 
given consideration because otherwise the opposition to controls will 
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grow and that opposition will be based on logic. There is no reason 
why the $5 increase that my secretary got should not be taken into 
consideration, the same as the $5-a-week raise that the man on the 
lathe got. 

Mr. McKinnon. Of course, you could raise the bosses also. 

Mr. Cornetivus. That only applies up to the point where this went 
into effect. I think that we can eliminate increases in administra- 
tive expense from this point forward, other than wage increases and 
we cannot avoid wage increases and they are a justifiable and ethical 
part of your costs. 

Chairman Burron. If a modification was made along that point, 
then it would be satisfactory to you? 

Mr. Cornenivs. I think it would eliminate 90 percent of the opposi- 
tion apparently coming from manufacturers to this order. How- 
ever, there are a couple of other soft spots. No set amount of time 
allowed to compute selling prices. I can’t go along with Mr. Me- 
Cormick that this is as simple as preparing your income-tax return. 
There are five methods in this order. 

Chairman Burton. At any rate we take encouragement from your 
statement. 

Mr. Cornetivus. That may be. We have had five certified public 
accountants working on this and we sent down to the office yesterday 
and got copies of everything they had. We have had five certified 
public accountants working on it since we received it and we haven't 
finished it vet. 

Chairman Burton. You won’t have any trouble with that on this 
one. That has been taken care of, equalization of the excess bracket. 

Mr. Corne ius. I am sure there are soft spots in that, but there is 
another angle to that effective date here that is infinitely more im- 
portant than the matter of the amount of time that that has to be 
done in and | still think there is a great possibility we won't be able 
to meet the dead line. But I want to get to another important point 
and that is the matter of inventories. 

I want to make a point here. We have sent letters to everyone 
of our farmers—to everyone of our customers announcing the fact 
that when our selling prices—our ceiling prices are determined they 
will be retroactive to April 25. We have advanced by more than a 
month the effective date of this order and that was not, of course, the 
intention of the OPS organization. I know that other manufac- 
turers have done the same. I know that General Electric, Charlie 
Wilson’s company, has done that. 

I am not talking for the manufacturers when I bring up this third 
point. I am talking for the dealer and the distributor and for an 
orderly approach to this matter. Already we are hearing complaints 
from distributors and dealers about their heavy inventory. We are 
all aware that the manufacturers went ahead and produced large 
quantities of merchandise to beat the effective date of the orders 
and they used up their inventories and those inventories are now 
in the hands of distributors and dealers. And I recommend that 
OPS give consideration to the extension of the effective date of this 
order for 30 days on May 30 or 28, the present effective date, in 
order that the high-cost inventories now in the hands of distributors 
and dealers can be liquidated in a more orderly manner, because if 
one dealer buys on the basis of the new prices he will immediately 
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ut that price out to the public and it is desirable to hold inflation, 
but if his next-door neighbor or dealer across the street has a very 
large inventory of higher-cost merchandise he is going to scream 
pretty loud when he has to take the loss on it or take a reduction in 
his normal margin of profit. 

Mr. McKinnon. The dealer who got a heavy inventory did it 
knowing full well that these orders were going to likely come out 
in the future. He was gambling on the idea that he could take advan- 
tage of a situation. If everything had gone along according to Hoyle, 
or if his gamble had paid off, he would have been in a position where 
he would have been out in front by stocking up heavily, playing with 
the idea that the price situation would not go into effect and he 
individually would win out with this inventory. 

If the order is put into effect as contemplated, he is liable to get 
penalized for that gamble and as far as I am concerned I think he 
ought to be, for the reasons that the thing that has put him in this 
inventory position at this date is that last fail the President and Con- 
gressmen said, ‘Let us keep in line, let us keep this situation down on a 
voluntary basis,’’ and a lot of the good manufacturers and a lot of the 
good merchants and a lot of people went along with the idea and did 
not raise their prices. 

At the time when a price stabilization order comes into effect a lot 
of the fellows who did not want to play ball and who forced this situa- 
tion by raising their prices until they forced us into control, they want 
to take advantage of the situation. 

Now, we want to give them a little aspirin tablet or a little penalty 
for creating that situation and as far as | am concerned what they get 
is good for them. 

Mr. Corne ius. Congressman, there is:much in what you said and 
I want to go along with you on that, but if you look into it a little 
more there is more than that to it. These are big merchants. 

Mr. McKinnon. I am talking about small merchants as well as 
big merchants. 

Mr. Corne ius. Every fellow who was in business during the last 
war recalls the days that he couldn’t get merchandise to sell. I know 
that in one case a man came to see me with a hundred dollar bill in his 
hands, one of my very good friends in New York, and he said, ‘‘I have 
got to come back with a Mixmaster.”’ It goes all the way down to the 
public. We can call them hoarders but, after all, human nature is 
human nature, 

Chairman Burton. I don’t think that is the proper term. 

Mr. Corne ius. I don’t think so either, Congressman. I don’t 
think that is the proper term. 

Chairman Burton. No. 

Mr. McKinnon. But they forced the situation. 

Chairman Burton. They were anticipating an expected shortage. 

Mr. McKinnon. It seems to me that it is a very good lesson for 
the consumer who rushed into the market and buy this buying in a 
hoarding sense forced these prices up, it would be an awfully good 
lesson for this consumer who bought last December in anticipation 
of shortages, even if he paid a little bit more, rather than punish the 
consumer who bought as he needed it. 

Mr. Cornetivus. Economic results are going to be very disastrous 
in many cases. 
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Mr. McKinnon. But they made their own trouble, didn’t they? 

Mr. Corne ius. In certain cases, yes, but we have got to protect 
them insofar as we can. 

Mr. McKinnon. Why should we protect the man that caused those 
troubles? 

Mr. Corne.ius. Because the harm that will be prevented for in- 
dustries and for the country if a great deal of these dealers go broke 
is far more important. And in addition to that you are not protecting 
the manufacturer. We are talking about an economic condition that 
exists, and about the orderly application of these controls so that they 
cause the least disruption in the norma! routine and so they cause the 
least distress. But more important than that, so that they cause the 
least opposition to the imposition of price control. You get many 
letters in Washington and when you get back you will get about 
200 more of them. You are going to find that a great many of your 
constituents do not accept these controls without protest. If you 
leave a loophole where you fail to give consideration that you can 
rightfully give, your opposition becomes more powerful. 

Mr. McKinnon. I think perhaps you have to take this piece-by- 
piece, on a piece-to-piece basis. If a man’s situation is a legitimate 
situation brought about by forces beyond his control, adjustments 
are indicated, but if his situation is caused by him himself, why, if he 
got into this position by trying to take advantage of a situation which 
he thought might come as a result of psychological hysteria, I think 
that man ought to be made to suffer. 

Mr. Corne ius. | have heard a great deal of that here, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman; I appreciate everything that has 
been said, but I must say that I am a little unclear as to this last part. 
It seems to me, if I am correct, that we are talking about not price 
control here but price support and we, certainly, in OPS have nothing 
to do with that. 

And, in addition, I might say as this regulation goes into effect, 
No. 30, a companion piece regulation is also going into effect, I think 
it is pertinent to your point, covering retail dealers and wholesale 
dealers, which is not in existence now. They are frozen under the 
price ceiling. 

Mr. Corneuivus. That is right. 

Mr. McCormick. In about a week there will come out this com- 
panion piece. In about a week’s time this wholesale-retail regulation 
will come out. 

Mr. Corne tivus. I believe this control regulation has been out for 
some time, regulation No. 7. 

Mr. McCormick. But there is also a regulation coming out. which 
will affect mostly wholesale, a companion piece to this, which about 
works out any other problem existing from a squeeze point of view on 
inventories now, but we have nothing to do with what vou are talking 
about; that is, protecting them at the higher prices at which they 
bought, because we are not interested in that. 

Mr. Cornetivus. I don’t want to extend this further, but your 
instructions on CPR-—22 state that ultimately this will result in lower 
prices to the consumer and the consumer lower prices established at 
the manufacturing level are reflected in lower costs to the distributor 
and dealer, and your dealer will be obligated to sell the higher-priced 
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merchandise at his higher prices if the price as produced by manu- 
facturers’ order No. 22 is reflected in his costs. 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir; that is the point I want to make. In 
price control there is never any provision in there limiting a man to a 
given amount. He can sell at a lower price if he wants to. 

Mr. Cornet ius. I understand that. 

Mr. McCormick. It is the wholesale dealer who is frozen under 
CPR to certain prices today. He can sell for less, he can move his 
inventory, but the only problem I can see is that your dealer right now 
is frozen on his wholesale prices in some instances that he cannot 
replace. In other words, this new regulation coming out will allow 
him to replace, the wholesaler to replace at a price comparable with 
the prices that the manufacturer will set under it. 

Mr. Cornetivus. What is he going to do with his inventory that 
he bought at the higher prices? Bear in mind that some wholesalers 
may have a very short profit. 

Mr. McCormick. That is really up to him, to dispose of that. 
Am I making myself clear, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. McKinnon. I think you have made yourself clear. I think 
you had another point, a third point. 

Mr. Cornetivus. My third point came right in. The second soft 
spot was, will you attempt to compute ceiling prices? And the third 
one was that serious consideration should be given to increased price 
cost items to permit a more orderly application of the order and less 
confusion, and there is going to be a definite amount of confusion 
which would take some time to go into and I don’t propose to go 
into it, to explain the ramifications of it, but it is a serious question 
and it should be settled by OPS.at this time before they go too far 
with it. 

Mr. McKinnon. I think you have brought out very good points. 
I think you have struck the points. I may have expressed some slight 
disagreement with you, but basically I think you have some very 
good points and I wish to thank you. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. Dalmas. 

Mr. Damas. I simply want to say this, Mr. Chairman, that I, 
too, would like to compliment the witness and recommend to both 
OPS and NPA that they study the transcript of all these witnesses 
very seriously, as well as that of the present witness. 

Mr. Cornetivus. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Burton. Now, Mr. McCormick, you are ready to give 
us the interpretation of your new order? 

Mr. McCormick. We have no other witness? 

Chairman Burton. I was going to say, before we get into that, we 
will complete the witnesses. I don’t know how ms or the list was. 
I think I can leave it that way, or as it was before. I have gone 
through the list of those who wish to be heard. 

Mr. Vernon Moore, who asked to be heard, is he present now? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Burton. To go back over the list, Mr. E. A. Justwick? 

Mr. Squire. He is not here. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. L. E. Menling? 

Mr. Squire. He is not here either. 

Chairman Burron. So they will not be heard today. Then that 
completes the list that I have before me. There are probably others 
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who wish to be heard. Will you make yourself known? Will they 
make it known now and give us the name? 

Mr. Wrassiz. Mr. F. A. Wrassie, United Implements, Lexington, 
Ohio. 

Chairman Burrow. Is there anyone else who would like to be heard? 

Mr. Coxon. Mr. Burton, I wanted to advise you that Mr. Justwick 
was going to be here at 1 o’clock, right after the luncheon period. 

Chairman Burron. The way we are progressing we probably will 
be able to conclude the hearing before the luncheon period, but if 
Mr. Justwick is expected here we will be glad to have him file a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Butter. I have two short requests to make before we adjourn. 
One was, can I get the people who were not here yesterday to fill out 
an attendance roster so that we will know who are here today who 
were not here ysterday? 

Chairman Burton. Will you be good enough to do it? 

Mr. Butter. The second was, will you give us an opportunity to 
let us ask before we adjourn, some questions of the agency men 
informally? 

Chairman Burton. We will. Would you wish to be heard? 

Mr. T. C. Sotem. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF T. C. SOLEM, JOHNSON HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Chairman Burton. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Sotem. In place of taking up all your time I would just as 
soon submit my statement to you, if that is all right. My problem is 
the same as everyone I have heard and I can’t see any use in repetition. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. Solem, you are doing us a very great kind- 
ness and we appreciate it, but we are here to listen and we are going 
to listen as long as necessary. 

Mr. Soiem. I would rather take my time in asking them questions. 
Is that fair? 

Chairman Burton. That is very fair. 

Mr. Sotem. This is my statement and these are my circulars 
showing my product and I have some more if you gentlemen would 
care to look at what we manufacture. 

Chairman Burton. Yes, sir; we would. 

Mr. Sotem. My name is T.C. Solem. I am secretary and manager 
of the Johnson-Hydraulic Co. of Minneapolis. We are manufacturers 
of the Johnson “Work Horse’’ farm loaders with their accessories. 
Our company was organized in 1946 as a limited partnership and 
operated that way until November 1, 1948, at which time we were 
incorporated under the laws of Minnesota. 

Our net sales for our last fiscal year, ending September 30, 1950, 
were $312,195.60. We have six distributors, including two in Canada, 
beside the hundred dealers that we handle direct from our home office. 

During the vear 1950 our records show that we purchased and fabri- 
cated 1,587,906 pounds or 794 tons of steel. 

We are perfectly willing to cooperate with the mobilization effort, 
provided small business will get an equal and fair share of the critical 
materials available without having to go to the black market to get 
it. But today our warehouses are empty except for the little steel 
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they get from time to time. Whereas a year ago we could order and 
have delivered immediately in ton lots or more, we now have to be 
satisfied with whatever we can get. The warehouses are only trying 
to be fair in doling out this stock and during the past 5 months 
we have repeatedly received as our allotment as little as one bar. 

Since the steel strike in the fall of 1949 the only mill shipments which 
we have received on angles (both bar and structural) and flats, are: 
46,570 pounds from Inland Steel Co., 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago; 128,007 pounds from the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Since that time we have never been able to place an order direct 
with any mill and consequently the balance of our material was pur- 
chased through the local steel warehouses in Minneapolis. 

Since receiving NPA Order M-—55, authorizing farm equipment 
manufacturers to supply DO-S87 rating, by Certification Order M—55 
and NPA Regulation 2, for placing June orders with regular suppliers 
for one-sixth of the quantities which we purchased the first 6 months 
in 1950, with the above order we were not able to place any orders 
for a single pound of steel. 

Our local warehouses gave us the answer that they could not accept 
any orders of this type, as they had no assurance that they would 
receive any steel and the two steel mills advised us that they were 
already completely obligated in this product to the fullest extent 
allotted and unable to accommodate any additional tonnage. 

Therefore, since early in the season, rather than shut down we have 
been securing most of our steel from outside sources, at from 3 to 4 
cents over the local warehouse price. Every morning mail brings us 
material lists from outside sources. 

On our Model 1060 we have double-acting cylinders. On this 
cylinder the piston rod is from 1's-inch cold-rolled C-1018 or B-1113 
screw stock. These pistons are 4 feet long. We were promised a 
far amount of this from one of our suppliers for early December 
delivery. Every month it was set back and on March 27th it came 
trough, but all we received was 25 bars, 12 feet long, enough for 37 
machines. 

Today there is not a bar of cold rolled to be had from any source. 

We have today confirmed orders for 328 hay stackers of our Model 
1050 from our distributors. For the past 30 days we have not been 
able to make shipment of a single unit. Haying season is here and by 
this time half of these stackers should have been delivered to the rural 
implement dealers to do any good this season, as haying season is 
much earlier in the States of Oregon and Washington. 

Had it not been for the fact that ene of our disiribuiors helped us 
to locate enough of the material we were short to finish up 150 siackers, 
we would have been forced to shut down some time ago. This, how- 
ever, will help us to keep going another 2 months, although we had 
to pay 10 cents a pound for this steel which, of course, is beiter than 
$10.95 f. o. b. New York. 

li is now the middle of May, lacking only 6 weeks from a year since 
our undeclared war in Korea siaried. On May 7 we received a letter 
(dated April 12, 1951) headed “Congress of the Uniied States, House 
of Representatives,” which was signed by Victor Wickersham, 
Member of Congress. 

This is fine, but whai I cannot understand is why something was 
not done in the early stages, before everyihing goi so far out of control. 
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Help is another serious problem. Whenever you lose a man you 
cannot replace him. For the past several weeks I have had an order 
with the State employment office for several helpers, but they tell 
me there just is not any help to get. This is in spite of the faci that 
ever since our company was organized we have paid an employees’ 
bonus at the end of every year, which is based as follows: 

1 percent for the first vear. 

2 percent for the second year. 

3 percent for the third year. 

4 percent for the fourth vear. 

5 percent maximum, commencing with the fifth year. 

This is based upon his individual earnings. 

We feel that we have a responsibility to our employees, our dealers, 
and distributors, to say nothing of the farmers who need our equip- 
ment to put up their crops, and especially at this time when so many 
of their sons and employees are called to the armed services. I sub- 
mit a telegram from Portland, Oreg., which indicates the urgency of 
the situation. 

(Telegram submitted is as follows:) 

PoRTLAND, OreEG., May 8, 1951. 
JoHNSON Hyprautic Equipment Co., 
515 West Seventy-cighth Street, Minneapotis. 

Are you releasing any cars for us this week. Must have as hay season upon 
us. Advise wire. 

Mirene.i Lewis, 
STAVER SHOTWELL. 


I have heard both pro and con here regarding M-—55 and I can 
assure it is not worth the paper it is written on as far as | am con- 
cerned, because I have letters here from Inland Steel turning me down 
on my first application and then I went to NPA and they wanted 
to make the second request more specific, M—55-A and I got the 
reduction on the second. 

If you want them for your records you can have them now and 
if you want any information on the high price steel, I don’t care 
whether you call it black market, gray market, or open market, | 
have a statement here from Laube Steel Co. of Chicago. 

Chairman Burton. We would like to have those in the record. 

Mr. Sotem. And I wired them, “Please advise price of structural 
angles our plant,’’ and | got this back and it stated, ‘$10.95 f. 0. b. 
New York.”” You can’t have that delivered for you. 

Mr. Daumas. Mr. Chairman, any information the witness has on 
the black market we want. 

Chairman Burron. Yes. 

Mr. Soe. I don’t know whether you call it black market or not. 

Chairman Burron. Well, specifically we want information on 
prices. 

Mr. Damas. We sometimes call it an irregular market. 

Mr. Sotem. My question is this on M-—55 especially. Since the 
steel strike in 1949 we have been unable to place any mill commit- 
ments and we bought about a million pounds of steel last year but 
it was all warehouse. Now, when you get to M-—55 the warehouse 
won't accept those orders because they can’t assure us they are going 
to get any steel. What are we going to do about that? 


&42330—51——-10 
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Chairman Burron. You have heard the testimony here and I think 
that point has been rather thoroughly covered. 

Mr. Sotem. Then I would like to ask on our pricing, our roll-back, 
being that is the worst, but are we going to establish that on the 
400-pound or on the 10,000-pound allotment basis? 

Mr. Rosenruau. That is Mr. McCormick’s field. 

Chairman Burron. Mr. McCormick is not here at the moment. 

Mr. Datmas. Mr. Chairman, I think I can clear that up. I am 
not speaking for OPS, but they talk about the historical prices and 
price relationships. 

Within the steel industry, as everybody knows, you have certain 
base prices, certain differentials clear up through the iine, so that when 
you talk about quantities, various quantities of a thousand pounds or 
ten thousand pounds, I would say that the only practical way is to 
establish prices within or on each of those quantities. I don’t see how 
thev could do it otherwise. 

Mr. Sotem. A year ago we could buy our steel, I could get a ton any 
time we wanted to. Today we can’t. We can only get one or two 
bars from the warehouse. 

Mr. Dacaas. I think Mr. McCormick has assured us that prices 
will be established on an historical basis, which means that you have 
base mill and warehouse prices with certain differentials for quanti- 
ties, sizes, shapes, qualities, and so on. 

Chairman Burron. Mr. Solem, if that is your presentation we 
thank vou very much. 

Mr. Sotem. Thank you. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. Wrasse? 

(The material referred to above is as follows:) 


[Telegram ] 
May 4, 1951. 
Laurne Steer Co., 
1100 S. Kostner, Chicago 24, Ill.: 
Please advise prices structural angles and flats our plant. 
Jounson Hypravutic Equipment Co, 


{Telegram ] 
Cuicaco, Itu., May 4, 1951, 


The Jounson Hypravutic Equipment Co., 
Minneapolis: 


Re tel price $10.95 hundredweight f. o. b. New York immediate shipment. 


LauBE Sree. Co., 
N. A. SHAPrRo. 
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Listed by Laube Steel Co., 


PLATE —PRIME 
75,0008 %6" x 60” x 180” HRM. 
100,000# 446” x 60” x 240” HRM. 
100,0008 546" x 60" « 180” HRM. 
24.0008 4+ 6" 
75,0004 54” 30-38 x 25 ft. L. HRM 
100,0008 16” 60’’ x 240” HRM. 
75,0008 4%" 72” x 360” 25 ft. L. HRM. 


SHEET-—-PRIME 


,000# 10 Ga, 48” x 06” HR Mild. 
10 Ga, 4546" x 120” HR Mild. 
11 Ga, 48” x 120" HR Mild. 
11 Ga. 67 ‘” x 120” HR Mild. 
12 Ga. 10%" x 100” HR Mild. 
12 Ga, 48” x 120” HR Mild. 
13 Ga, 36” x 120’ HR Mild. 
14 Ga, 48” x 120” HR Mild. 
5.0008 14 Ga. 3 x 0” HRPO Mild. 
x 06” HRPO Mild. 
x 120” HRPO Mild. 
x 120” CR Mild. 
x #6’ HR Mild. 
x #6” HRPO Mild. 
x 120” CR Mild. 
‘x 7716” (CR Rejects 
30,0008 19 Ga. 36” x 96° CR Mild. 
40,0008 20 Ga. 36” x 96° CR Mild. 
50.0008 20 Ga, 48" x 96° CR Mild. 
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25,0008 16 Ga, 
40,0004 16 Ga, 36 
30,0008 18 Ga. 36 
40,0008 18 Ga. 
33,0004 18 Ga. 36 


18.0004 18 Ga. ° Mild 


COILS-—-PRIME 

8458 .097 x 12’ . coil CR Mild. 

6608 .090 x 444" x coil HRPO Mild. 
200.0008 .0598 x 18" & 20” x coil CR Mild. 
50,0008 .047 x 346" x coil CR Mild. 

15.0008 .0418 x 8446" x coil CR Mild. 
20,0008 .0359 x 38” x coil “DQ.” 


ANGLES 


30,0008 %4"" x 44” x We” 20 ft. Mild. 
x 1” x be” ft. Mild. 
"x Moe” D it. Mild. 
"x Me" @ ft. Mild. 
44” @ ft. Mild. 
Me" 2 ‘t. Mild. 
4" OF it. Mild. 
44"" 20 ft. Mild. 
36” 40 ft. Mild. 
x 36” 40 ft. Mild 


FLATS 


10 tons 2” x \” 
2W'tons 244" x 54”. 


GENTLEMEN: There is available to us but 


x 48" x 144” Floor Plate Med. Pattern. 


Ch icago, Til. 


| SQUARES 
| 20 tons te’ a, 

2 tons 45 

20 tons * 


2 tons 1” : 


REINFORCING BARS 
25 tons %"" 20 and 30 ft 
25 tons 46” 3D and 30 ft 


ROUNDS 


* tons 44” 2 ft. 
20 tons 514” Wit. 
40 tons *§”" 20 ft 
2 tons 16” 20 ft 
2 tons 54” 20 ft. 
| 20 tons %4” 20 ft. 
20 tons 74” 20 ft. 
| 20 tons 1” 20 ft 
2 tons 14” @ ft. 
2 tons 144’ 20 ft. 





W. F. BEAMS 


20 tons 6’ x Dé x 40 ft 
50 tons 8” x 31# x 40 ft. 
| 20 tons 10’ x 49# x 40 ft. 
| 20 tons 12” x 65# « 40 It. 


1 BEAMS 


104 40 ft. 
12.54 40 ft. 
40 tons Le 15.38 40 ft. 
40 tons 8’’ x 18.48 40 ft. 
40 tons 10” x 25.48 40 ft. 
35 tons 12” x 3188 40 ft. 
40 tons 15” x 42.98. 


| 30 tons 5°’ 
| 30 tons 6” 


CHANNELS 


25 tons 3” x 4.18 x 36 ft. 
25 toms 4" x 5.4#x 40 ft. 
25 tons 7” x 9.8# x 40 ft 
25 tons 8” x 11.58 x 40 ft. 
25 tons 10” x 15.3# 40 ft. 


GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL— PRIME 
20 tons 14 Ga. 36” x 96”’. 

2 tons 16 Ga. 48” x 9A"". 

20 tons 18 Ga. 36” x 96”. 

2 tons 2 Ga. 36” x O8”’. 

20 tons 22 Ga. 36” x 96" & 120” 

20 tons 24 Ga. 30” & 36” x 

| 20 tons 26 Ga. 30” & 36” x 

| 20 tons 28 Ga. 30” & 36’ x 





LauBE Street Co., 
Cuicaao, Iuu., April 25, 1951. 


Wiwturams Street & Suppry Co., 
Milwaukee Wis., May 7, 1941. 


not owned by us the following 


material which is offered subject to prior sale: 
Approximately 13 tons 14 gage x 48 — x 120 inches cold rolled. 


Price—$14.95 


per hundredweight f. « 


New York area 


This material is of foreign origin and is ena quality. 
We would appreciate hearing from you should you be interested in the above 


material. 
Very truly yours, 


WiiuraMs Street & Suppry Co. 








z 
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VaLuLey Street Propvets Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 1951. 
Jounson Hypraviic Equirement Co., 
515 West 78th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

GeNTLEMEN: Is your spring production schedule lagging for want of seamless 
steel tubing? 

Spring means increased activity in many lines with a corresponding acceleration 
in the demand for your products. To meet this demand you may find yourselves 
in & position where you need tubing—and quickly. 

The enclosed list conveys some of the more popular sizes of tubing which we 
have in stock. If vou are in need of a size not listed, advise us and we will be 
happy to check our stocks for your requirements. 

We also stock pipe in the full range of sizes from \ inch to 30 inches i in standard, 
extra heavy, and double extra heavy. 

Instead of waiting until the proverbial last minute to place your order—and 
waiting possibly several weeks for delivery—you can, by acting now, make certain 
of having the pipe and tubing on hand when the need arises. 

Why not get started on this right now? Just list below the items that fit into 
your production picture and return this letter in the handy envelope enclosed. 

The few minutes required to do this may save you a costly production tie-up 
later on. 

Yours very truly, 
Vautuiey Sree, Propvcts Co., 
Don ToBry 


, Ny ae cml nia te wall Approximate) py Approximate 
tem No. sick Approximate wa weight nge footage 
diameter 
Inches Pounds Feet Feet 

1-1 2 .179/.1°0 inch 3.5 10-20 1, 300 
2-T 2ks 250/280 inch 4.3 RML , 00 
3-1 2h .375 inch 7.0 14-22 50 
4-1 2h 073 inch 1.472 RML 1,500 
5-T 2ly 05 inch 1. 492 14-21 1,000 
-T 24 .120/.150 inch 3.175 14-21 5, 000 
7-T 2h4 188 inch 4.140 14-21 1,000 
8-1 2 219 inch 4.700 RML 1, 500 
1 2h .220/.250 inch 5.0 RML 2,000 
10-T 2% 250 inch 5.340 RML 1,000 
11-T 244 250/300 inch 5. 909 14-21 1,000 
12-T 2k .280/.285 inch 6 RML 1, 500 
13-T 23% 488 inch 9. 081 6-10 500 
14-T 2h 05 ineh 1. 690 14-22 1,000 
15-T 2h» 094 ineh 2.415 14-21 1,000 
1-T 2h .110/.130 inch 3.90 RML 2, 000 
17-T 2to .180/.220 inch 5. 200 14-22 3, 500 
Is-T 2! .250 ineh 6. 008 14-22 800 
1®T 2! .300/.320 inch 7. 300 RML 1,900 
20-1 2! 450 ine’ 9.9 RML 600 
21-T 26 500/.5°3 inch 11.10 14-21 1,000 
22-T 2% 200/230 3 5.0 RML 900 
23-1 256 300/.350 inch 7.91 16-24 1,000 
24-1 256 313 inch. 7.729 RML 1,000 
25-1 2a 04 ineh 2. 666 14-22 1,000 
*T 254 109 inch 3.074 14-22 1, 100 
7-T 234 188 inch 5.144 14-20 uM) 
2-T 2% .281 inch 7.410 14-21 400 
2-T 234 280 inch 6. 676 RML 700 
30-7 234 313 ineh 8.147 16-21 750 
31-1 244 375/438 inch 10. 02 -12 2, 000 
32-T By .375/.438 inch 10. 02 14-22 1, 200 
33-T 234 00/50 inch 12.8 6-12 1,500 
34-T 2% 500/.5°0 ineh 12.8 14-22 1, 000 
35-T 2% 570/580 inch 14.40 RML 700 
eT 2.812 .26 inch inh 6.84 10-12 500 
37-T 276 325 ineh adi &.83 7-9 400 
38-7 3 3 ineh 1, 976 RML 650 
39-1 3 O65 inch : 2.087 12-21 | 1,500 
40-7 3 094 inch __._..... ‘ 2.917 12-20 | 300 
41-T 3 .120 ineh ene 3.69 18-22 | 2, 200 
42-T 3 .125/.160 inch one 4.50 RML 3, 450 
43 T ; ASK inch _. .. *. 5.0 RML 800 
44-1 3 .180/.210 inch 5.80 RML 4 600 
a 3 .180/.250 inch... __. be 4.49 14-25 | 1,00) 
46-T 3 210 inch \ Ee 6. 20 RML 1,000 
47-T . 3 -219/,220 inch __.... i ? 6. 530 RML ROW) 
51-T 3 500/563 inch natbid ‘ 4 16-21 600 
52-T 3 .600/.650 inch... .-. : 15.1 12-20 400 
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Bi ies 
| Size, out 


Item No. | side Approximate wall 
diameter 


Approxim 
footage 


Approximate 


weight Range 


Inches ’ , Feet 
sie 30/.420 inch 2 
220 inch ; l 
400 ineh 
625 inch 
3 inch 
375 inch 
109 inch 
1f0 inch 
)inch 
219 inch 
260 inch 
inch 
438 inch 
530 inch 
690 inch 
800 inch 
780 inch 
780 inch 
inch 
210 inch 
inch 
463 inch 
700 inch 
Os0 inc! 
210 inch 
450 inch 
320 inch 
438 inch 
5°3 inch 
inch 
1.000 Inc 
340 inch 
inch 
inch 
5 inch 
inch 
5/350 inch 
835 inch 
inch 
109 inch 
75 inch 
s inch 
375/.438 inch 
5 inch 
250 inch 
240.265 inch 
500/.563 inch 
600/.650 inch 
600, .650 inch 
250/.290 inch 
Mi3 inch 
1.150/1.181 inet 
180/.210 inch 
170/.210 inch 
250 inch 
1.125 inch 
180/.250 inch 
250 inch 
250 inch 
1.000 inch 
250 inch 
500 inch 
1049 2%) inch 
11% 400/.500 inch 


“yee 


a ee a Se Se 
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STATEMENT OF F. A. WRASSE, UNITED IMPLEMENTS, LEXINGTON, 
OHIO 


Mr. Wrasse. Mr. Chairman and members, J am Floyd Wrasse, 
representing United Implements, of Lexington, Ohio. We manufac- 
ture the Lexington manure loader in competition with previous geatle- 
men, of course, the Lexingten power spreader and the barrowplane. 

Our company has been io business since 1945 and is doing approxi- 
mately $500,000 business annually. We designed all of the above 
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machines or implements simultaneously. However, the manure loader 
and harrowplane took precedence in production in that our facilities 
were limited for production of all three at one time. 

During that time, however, we have built several spreaders, approxi- 
mately 50 in all, and have placed orders by dealers for 600 units for 

roduction in the last half of 1950 and the first half of 1951. We don’t 
an one of these built because of lack of 3- and 4-inch channel and 
hot-rolled steel bars. The Bethlehem Steel Co. will not increase our 
allotment, as they state they are maintaining their price of steel under 
the base period of allotment rules. 

We would appreciate your advice as to what procedure to follow 
to get the necessary channel and hot-rolled steel bars to liquidate our 
inventory and preduce these spreaders and to continue producing 
spreaders. We now have so many come to us for these spreaders and 
it will work a very serious hardship which might possibly prove disas- 
trous for our future. 

In addition, Bethlehem Steel Co. has pulled out of the bar business 
in our trade area, which leaves us high and dry on hot-rolled steel 
bars and | would like the committee’s suggestion as to what pro- 
cedure to follow to get the necessary bars. 

Chairman Burron. You might as well answer it briefly now and 
then | am going to make a suggestion that after the meeting you 
talk to these gentlemen and get them the answer to their specific 
problem. 

Mr. Rosenruat. Mr. Chairman, | think, with your permission 
before you adjourn the meeting, I could probably in 5 minutes or so 
outline this situation well enough so that we could line up a plan for 
the whole group as far as the NPA activity is concerned, instead of 
taking on each one of the people, if that is agreeable. 

Chairman Burron. | think that will be well and I am going to 
hold a watch on you. . 

Mr. Rosenruar. O. K. 

Mr. Wrasse. But it is certainly a problem. 

Chairman Burron. We are going to hear from OPS earlier and 
then go into that. Thank you very much, Mr. Wrasse. 

Mr. Wrasse. Thank you. 

Chairman Burton, We have now for the record a statement from 
E. L. Caldwell & Sons, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Mr. Daumas. This is a matter which has been brought to the 
committee’s attention with respect to the control of the boll-weevil 
program in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture and the 
disposition of the stalks left in the cotton fields, which is part of 
that control, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Burron. That will be inserted in the record and the 
statement made up for the information of all these present here. 


(The statement is as follows:) 
Ek. L. Catpweii & Sons, 
Corpus Christ, Tex., May 7, 1951. 
Hon. Ciarence G. Burton, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, Small Farm Equipment Manufcc!urers, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Str: The searcity ard control of steel and orders M—55 and M-55-A up 
to date have made it very difficult for us to secure the needed steel in time for the 
early crops in this territory. 

The most critical situation is due to the early crops of cotton and feed in this 
territory and, second, to the control of the pink-bollworm infestation. There is a 
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deadline of September 1 in the Rio Grande Valley for having the fields cleared of 
cotton stalks at that date. There the application to plant 950,000 acres in cotton 
is an increase of approximately 80 percent or more over last year's cotton crop. 

In World War II, we were approached through the Division of Pink Bollworm 
Control of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine and Mr. Curl, and 
with their assistance we were granted an increase with the suggestion that the 
increase be supplied first to the Rio Grande Valley. 

Two factors have created a special anxiety now due to the additional territory 
covered by the pink-bollworm control quarantine. Under present conditions we 
cannot take care of the normal demand on the same basis as last year and, there- 
fore, those who have planted an increase, due to the appeal of the Government, 
those customers will have to take care of their requirements as best they can. 

The chief difficulty it appears to date is that the mills require lead time of 
45 to 90 days to enable us to secure the alloy or high-carbon hard and durable 
stalk-cutter blades necessary for our equipment. 

With the provisions for defense and warehouse orders preceding agricultural 
requirements, it has made it difficult for the steel companies who manufacture 
special-rolled sections and alloys to fit into their rolling schedules our orders in 
time for our needs. The mills who have these rolls for our supplies do need two 
things. First, they need lead time in which to schedule the items without dis- 
rupting their usual schedules. Second, the particular rolling mill on which the 
sections are rolled were filled for June even when we sent our orders in immediately 
upon receipt of orders M—55 and M-55-A. Therefore, the material could not have 
been rolled in June. 

Now information from Mr. Terry indicates that these orders will be extended 
into July deliveries. 

A separate sheet is enclosed showing the tabulation of the over-all purchases 
for 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

It is planned by the National Production Authority to put into effect in July 
the controlled-materials plan. Any results obtained from this program would be 
too late to be of any benefit to us in the manufacture of stalk cutters to be used 
this season. Application for an allotment must be made, this allotment must be 
acted upon by CMP, and then, after being processed, be mailed to us. This 
time required would be too great for us to have sufficient lead time for the mill to 
make delivery before September or October. By that time, in accordance with 
the requirements by the Department of Agriculture, all cotton stalks must be 
plowed under in an endeavor to control the pink bollworm and the boll weev il. 
Our needs should be supplied in June and July in order for the equipment to be 
manufactured in time for delivery to the dealer and he in turn to deliver to the 
farmer for operation in the month of August. 

Since November we have placed orders with the representatives of various 
companies including the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. from whom we have 
bought the major supplies, and of these orders we have received this vear one 
carload. Had our orders been filled in the normal course of 90 days, we would 
have had approximately enough steel to fill the season’s normal requirements, 
but this delay has found us with only a limited quantity of the alloy blades 
necessary. 

Another factor added to the difficulty has been that the warehouses had priority, 
and the orders M—55 and M-—55-A and that correspondence indicated that what 
we were short could be bought from the warehouses. Due to the fact that the 
warehouses do not stock these special alloys and special shapes of blades, we could 
not buy from them. Another factor appears to us that, as we have always bought 
in carload quantities from the mills, we should be on the same basis as a warehouse, 
both as to deliveries and prices and we should not be penalized the advanced 
prices necessary to be paid to a warehouse. In spite of this, we have bought from 
warehouses in this emergency the mild steel products that were available, and 
have paid these prices in order to insure continued operation, and to supply our 
customers who have depended on us for more thar 20 years. 

The type of equipment manufactured by ourselves is illustrated in the circulars 
enclosed, which indicate that it is heavy equipment using a large quantity of steel. 
At the same time, our requirements of approximately 1,000 tors of steel is a small 
matter compared to big producers. 

While our concern is small and operates 40 employees approximately, the pro- 
portion to this employment of our requirements for steel are as above stated. 

This equipment is a special type and heavier than anything else of its class built 
for the purposes of stalk cutting, brush and weed control, and pasture improve- 
ment, and is well thought of both by customers and by various agencies of the 
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Department of Agriculture, such as the Division of Pink Bollworm Control of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, the Extension Service, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and other pasture-improvement agencies. With these agen- 
cies we have cooperated in furnishing the equipment and in field demonstrations. 

This information we hope will be beneficial to ourselves and the industry in 
general. 

Yours truly, 
E. L. Catpweuu & Sons, 


E. L. CaLpwe.u, 
Steel purchased by E. L. Caldwell & Sons in 1948, 1949, and 1950 from firms listed 
below 
Firm name 104s 1949 1950 Total 
Pounds Pounds Pounds | Pounds 

Alamo Iron Works 11, 803 8, 406 33, 698 | 53, 907 
Atlantic Steel Co 48, 735 44, 500 | 93, 235 
Brandt [ron Works sidtinl 21, 126 | 21, 126 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co 106, 852 106, 852 
Crucible Steel Co 90, 361 | 90, 361 
Jorgensen Steel Co —_ | 12,008 | 132,402; 144,405 
LaPlante-C hoate Manufacturing Co 2, 380 2, 380 
Markle Steel Co : 4, 018 4, 018 
Moncrief-Lenoir Co 4, 376 4, 376 
Peden Iron & Steel Co 93, 608 50, 774 62, 259 206, 636 
Phoenix Supply Co 67, 009 41, 565 34, 095 142, 759 
San Antonio Machine & Supply Co 13, 048 9, 941 | 36, 162 60, 051 
C, A. Russell, Ine ; 14, 552 | 9,170 | 23, 722 
Seminole Pipe & Supply Co | 37, 516 | 9, 636 | 47, 152 
Service Steel Co 920 1841} 2,761 
Sheffield Steel Corp 348, 739 203,872 | 552,611 
Shovel Supply Co 4, 293 4, 783 8,631} 17, 707 
Shunk Manufacturing Co 28, O54 110,746 | 139,700 
South Texas Pipe & Supply Co 7, 184 24, 262 68, 528 | 99, 974 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co 606, 809 316, 877 937, 408 | 1, 861, 004 
United States Steel Supply Co 5,744 32, 792 | 38, 536 

Totals 1, 202, 213 649, 088 | 1,862,112 | 3, 713, 363 


Chairman Burron. Now, have we heard all witnesses who wish 
to testify? If we have, we are going to give you an opportunity to 
ask questions for a brief period and then we are going to ask OPA if 
they will give us their interpretation. 

The suggestion is made that you would probably prefer to have 
these statements first and they may answer many of vour questions. 
With good luck we should be able to adjourn for lunch and not 
reconvene; that is our purpose and we will all work to that end. I 
am sure vou would like to see it handled in that manner, too. Mr. 
MeCormick, take the floor. 

Mr. McCormick. No. 1, | have—— 

Chairman Burton. Before doing that we have an additional state- 
ment from Mr. Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary of the Cooperative 
League of the United States of America, which we will put into the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JERRY VOORHIS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Vooruts. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, [ 
am here to urge enactment by the Congress of the Small Defense 
Plants Corporation Act. I believe this bill should be passed because, 
unless it is, the impact of national-defense production upon our 
economy will almost certainly be to increase the size and power of 
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already over-large corporations and to drive into an even more 
disadvantageous position tne smaller business of the country. 

That is what happened during World War II and it would have 
happened to a far greater extent had it not been for the existence at 
that time, by act of Congress, of the Smaller War Plants Corp. I 
was a Member of Congress at that time and I saw not only the tremen- 
dous concentration of war orders in the hands of some 100 of our 
hugest corporations but also the results of the fight waged on behalf 
of small business by the Smaller War Plants Corp. 

We came out of World War II with the position of the biggest, 
most nearly monopolistic corporations much stronger than before 
and with small business correspondingly weaker. We have experi- 
enced some of the results of this ever since. If we can in any way 
avoid a repetition of this trend in the present period of national 
defense production, it is our duty to do so. For given one or two 
more such situations and competition in the United States will have 
become a thing of the past. 

One illustration of what I mean is found in steel. I recall the 
repeated reports that were issued during World War II, each of them 
saving we had enough steel capacity or very nearly enough, and 
each of them wrong. So we never did get the expansion ‘of steel 
production that we needed. And we haven't got it yet. The people 
I directly represent, namely the cooperatives, are almost all suffering 
today from a shortage of steel. Especially is this true with respect 
to farm production items, like farm machinery, fencing and other 
essential agricultural equipment. And the basic reason is that our 
steel industry is dominated completely by three or four great corpora- 
tions, with hardly any small business in the picture at all. If really 
effective competition existed in the steel industry, the opposition to 
expansion of capacity which our country as a whole needs would not 
have been nearly as effective. 

Now the tragic fact is that small business is faring even worse in 
this emergency than it did in World War Il. Most of the contracts 
for war material are bei ‘ing awarded through negotiation rather than 
publicly advertised competitive bidding. ‘One corporation is said to 
have received no less than $2,000,000,000 of orders in the months of 
February and March alone. Obviously, small business is in desper- 
ate need of a Washington representative that will fight for its rights 
and interest. 

The proposed Small Defense Plants Corporation would be such an 
agency. Big business maintains its representatives, armed with ample 
expense accounts, in Washington at all times. Small business cannot 
do this. It cannot afford it. Furthermore, these big business repre- 
sentatives find across the table from them, representing the Govern- 
ment agencies, men whose experience has been in big business. It is 
not a matter of dishonesty. It is just a matter of the way people think, 
of the experience they have had. And the letting of the national de- 
fense contracts is all too largely in the hands of men who simply believe 
in the monopoly idea and who have little if any understanding of or 
concern for small business. So once again we need the Small Defense 
Plants Corporation, not just to help small business but to help keep the 
American economy from being changed completely into a monopolistic 
one. 
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But even if all the problems so far dealt with were solved, small 
business would still be up against a tremendous problem in the form 
of its great difficulty in securing adequate finance. Cooperatives 
producing fertilizer, for example, which is certainly as basic an essen- 
tial as there is, are finding the demands of their member-farmers 
running way beyond the capacity of the cooperatively owned plants. 
There is crying need for plant expansion. There is need for expansion 
in the development of phosphates and other ingredients. And I am 
sure the same exists in many other fields of agricultural supply and 
among all small producers of those supplies. But where is the money 
coming from? Through the years small business has had to pay 
several times as much for financing as has big business. This has 
been one of the main disadvantages from which small business has 
suffered. 1 know of instances where small farm-supply cooperatives 
are having to pay 7 percent for the capital they desperately need. 

Something should be done about it. Asa matter of fact, something 
should be done on a long-run basis. But in the present emergency, 
at least, we should have an ageney which could facilitate the legiti- 
mate and necessary financing needs of small business. The Small 
Defense Plants Corporation would be designed for this very purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill ought to be passed. Opposition of men 
whose whole experience has been with the biggest of big business 
ought not te be permitted by the Congress to stand in the way of 
this legislation, however important a position such men may occupy. 

Speaking for the Cooperative League of the United States and 
for its 1,800,000 members and for its member organizations, most of 
whose business consists in keeping the farmers of the Nation supplied 
with the things that are necessary to get their all-important work 
done, I urge passage of the Small Defense Plants Corporation Act at 
the earliest possible date. 

Chairman Burton. Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. I have about three or four comments to make on 
questions that were raised yesterday. They will be very brief. 

Chairman Burron. Very fine. 

Mr. McCormick. We also have arrangements made as of yesterday 
to continue with our enforcement people here and obtain the informa- 
tion and testimony on the black market. Our enforcement attorney 
is here and ready to take that testimony. 

Chairman Burton. You mean upon adjournment you will continue 
for a time? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. We feel on the matter of the explanation 
of this regulation, regulation 30, that the best way to handle that 
would be an informal discussion of it around the table rather than 
through a formal presentation. 

Chairman Burton. That, you perfer, should wait upon adjourn- 
ment of this meeting? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Chairman Burron. Very fine. 

Mr. McCormick. Questions can come up as we proceed. 

Chairman Burron. But turning the meeting over to you for that— 
or you did not want to do it at this point? 3 

Mr. McCormick. No, not at this point. At adjournment we pre- 
fer to do it. 

Chairman Burton. Very probably NPA would want to do some- 
thing on the same line. 
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Mr. Rosentnac. I think it is a very good suggestion. 

Chairman Burron. We leave that to our guests, but they will 
be here with a view to talking this situation out with you. 

All right, sir. What have you to present here at the meeting? 

Mr. McCormick. I am to talk about the same points Mr. Butler 
did yesterday, the same points that he brought out. 

Chairman Burton. Better cone up, Mr. Butler, not as a witness; 
just to be up here somewhere where we can see vou. 

Mr. McCormick. I think during our period of discussion many of 
these points have been answered, but to go over and to again accentu- 
ate some of the points I think it is important. 

One point in the discussion, Mr. Butler, was you pointed to a need 
for a steel price distribution order. You were out of the room, I 
think, yesterday afternoon. That has been made clear not only 
here but it was pointed out at St. Louis, the facilities that the com- 
mittee has there, and that information has been sent back to Wash- 
ington and it was pointed out that a companion piece is necessary for 
this regulation by NPA, where information is available at historical 
points of purchase, made available. 

The other point, this regulation 22 and regulation 30, which will be 
discussed in detail later on, I want to point out here that they are 
merely interim regulations. We look forward to the great field of 
manufacturing which regulation 22 covers and the field of machinery 
production which regulation 30 covers, but before breaking it down 
into detailed regulations to fit segments of that industry and work 
out even further details we do feel and we hope that this will remove 
the many problems that were created under the over-all general price 
regulation, the freeze. We feel it will eliminate many pages. 

We also desire and would like comments from your industry as to 
the applicability of this regulation, the difficulties they have with 
pricing, and so forth. We would like those sent in to us, if you will. 

In your broad general statement yesterday you spoke and several 
other witnesses spoke of the effect of the general price regulation, the 
general freeze. Has it had an effect on business; has it had an effect 
on business to slow it up, and so forth? 

I would like to point to the general results of that general over-all 
freeze, which we can point to now as the only thing as far as price 
regulations are concerned, that it has caused a cessation of price in- 
creases and I point to the BLS, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, who 
of course, in those figures gives an interpretation respecting 28 spot- 
check commodities, including manufactures and including food, with 
the net result that the general freeze brought about a cessation of the 
upward trend in prices since the Korean conflict started. For the 
first time you see a leveling off in some fields, a slow decline, so the 
Bureau said, that the general price regulation brought about and also 
brought about that very important factor on inflation. 

I might point out also that there were other elements that went 
into that cessation, but I just can’t let a statement go unanswered 
that the general freeze caused difficulty. It also has accomplished a 
great deal of good and I feel that a close study by you folks of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index as of April is an important thing and 
its rating has a lot of bearing on wage raises, and so forth. 

And I might say it was the quickest thing to do, to put an over-all 
freeze in. It was put in very quickly. Prices, as you realize, in 
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December and January were literally racing by. That was long 
overdue. 

The comment was made here yesterday that it should have been 
done months before. A lot of people agree. But when it was done it 
was the only thing that could have been done and doing it quickly 
as we did it was known that squeezes were going to occur and some 
people were going to be unavoidably hurt, but since this has been in 
effect we have taken and remedied situations as best we could and we 
did that, as I say, by an expanding regulation, a regulation that takes 
in industry, and finally we get down to a refinement, always operating 
on a time element. 

And these regulations, as vou realize, gentlemen, are bard and most 
difficult to put together. You just can’t take a lawver off the street, 
as competent as a lawver might be, to sit him down at a desk and 
write a regulation. We have got to bring another man in from the 
field to sit down with the lawver and then we have got to do that 
thing together, with a general over-all approach to the problem and 
that is what has been done. 

So first it has been a matter of procuring proper people and training 
them, getting new and better people in to get these regulations worked 
out. 1 think we have done about as extensive a job of going into the 
matter of black markets, I think we are all clear on that and I might 
sav this, that in Brooklyn, New York City, Chieago San Francisco, 
and several other points in the Southwest currently a rigid investiga- 
tion is being conducted in the black market of scarce metals and scrap 
and there is a real effort being put into this thing and I think the effeets 
will be seen in a very few weeks and any information that vou folks 
have today will be greatly appreciated and will be fitted into this 
pattern of our investigation. 

I might say on this investigation matter we are following a very 
similar pattern to the Federal Bureau of Investigation in this organi- 
zation. <A lot of the men—in fact, the director is a former director 
of training of the FBI and many of our chief agents are FBI men and 
we are sending in competent, trained people in the field. 

On the matter of imports, Mr. Butler, one of your members touched 
on that yesterday. There is a ceiling price on imports. It was 
approved last week. It applies to your steel. Briefly it is the landing 
price plus a mark-up which existed between July 1, 1949, and June 12, 
1950—or, rather, June 24, 1950. 

Mr. Burier. Will you repeat those dates, please? 

Mr. McCormick. Landed cost plus the historical normal mark-up 
that existed during the dates July 1, 1949, to June 24, 1950. Those 
dates were set at a point where it was conceived that most of these 
fantastic prices were not in existence. That is the import of that 
regulation. This is on imported steel. Nothing on basic metals. 

Mr. Burier. Is that a percentage mark-up or a dollar-and-cent 
mark-up? 

Mr. McCormick. I will have to see the regulation on that. I 
don’t have it with me. It is usually percentage. You can check it in 
one of our offices. The import of the thing 1s that it was set at the 
historical pattern that was being charged by the importer where rather 
normal prices were being charged. That is the import of it, | believe, 
in the experience of the industry. 
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Another matter was this wholesale order which is due to come out 
in a week or so. It will tend to relieve a great deal of your implement 
dealers of a squeeze that they might be in and it presupposes some 
of them are due to a general price freeze and it will relieve them and 
allow them to sell commodities purchased by you folks at their 
normal historical level on the basis of the prices set January 26. 
That will be released during the course of a week. 

Mr. Butter. That will cover both wholesale and retail? 

Mr. McCormick. Everything. Again I would like to point out 
you have a million and a half copies of this computation A which I 
made part of the record yesterday in figuring selling-price computa- 
tions under the regulations. You had a million and a half copies of 
it yesterday. You have it available in every district and regional 
office and most all points of distribution. That is that pictured 
chart telling you how to work out the prices. 

The other thing J would like to again point out is our offices are 
available to help you all in computing these prices. Don’t stop with 
the experience of Mr. Rumicks over here at Benton Harbor, Mich. 
If you happen to call up and find one of the men who is not too 
familiar with it, why, be very sure to ask for the director of the office. 
Each district office is staffed with people who will aid you in this 
computation. I want to make that very clear. 

Mr. Butler, do you have any questions that you would like to have 
answered? 

Mr. Burier. Yes; I have noted about four questions here while 
you were talking. 

The first is an observation rather than a question. That is that I 
still insist quite strongly that a steel regulation based on historical 
points and bases of purchase alone will not relieve the condition of 
the small manufacturer because for the last 10 years he has not been 
allowed to accumulate any historical point of purchase. So that there 
must be in the steel order, if you are to relieve the condition facing 
the small manufacturers of farm equipment, some basis on which he 
is allowed to start purchasing at the source which should be his normal 
source, regardless of his historical buying pattern. 

That is the point on which M-—55 failed miserably to help the small 
manufacturer. The steel companies write and they state, “‘Since you 
are not a customer of ours on this class of product we therefore do not 
accept your rated order.” 

Mr. McCormick. Well, now, Mr. Butler, what we propose to do 
in fact, as is being done—we are going to take the product of distribu- 
tors from the steel industry, from the mill down to the consumer and 
at each level we are going to set in the price structure a price which 
blends with the historical price structure in that industry today. 
We can’t take a pricing order and turn it into a distribution order. 

Mr. Butier. No; I realize that and I realize that 1 am unfair, 
perhaps, in leveling this remark at you, because it is not something 
that can be done with prices. Don’t misunderstand us. As far as I 
know there are absolutely no complaints about the price that has been 
charged for steel from a legitimate source. Of course, there are prac- 
tices going on that cause the price of steel even at a legitimate source 
to be slightly higher than it normally would. There are size consid- 
erations that fluctuate a little bit, to which they are entitled. 
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I talked with one of the witnesses yesterday and he told me that he 
had to pay some extra costs that we normally would not have. There 
are also some packing costs being charged by steel companies and 
mills, but those are not excessive costs and we have not complained 
about them as far as I know. If we are permitted to enter an order 
with a steel mill or with a legitimate warehouse, as far as I have been 
able to determine there is absolutely no complaint on the price that 
has been charged for that steel. 

The complaint is we cannot get the order entered because they say, 
“You have no historical background with us,” just like companies in 
the past depression said to every young man coming out of college, 
“You go get 5 years’ experience with someone else and then I| will hire 
you,”’ but there was no one willing to give him the 5 years’ experience 
so he could not get the first job. 

That is our problem. There are so many small manufacturers who 
cannot get the first order accepted with a steel mill to become a 
historical customer. 

Mr. McCormick. Doesn’t that really come back to really a dis- 
tribution order? 

Mr. Burier. That is right. You have at least in part temporarily 
answered my next question on prices at wholesale and retail in that you 
say there isa reseller’s order or regulation coming out in the very near 
future. There are only two observations or one observation state- 
ment I would like to make about that. The first is, What is the reseller 
to use as a price today, in the meantime? 

Mr. McCormick. He is under the general ceiling price regulation. 

Mr. Burver. He is still under the general ceiling price regulation? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Butier. So that, if I understand it correctly, we, as manu- 
facturers, might establish a new ceiling price to the wholesalers under 
CPR-30 under the roll-back provision. Even though we roll our 
new prices back, he is still under the old ceiling price regulation? 

Mr. McCormick. Until this new regulation comes out within a 
week. 

Mr. Burter. All right. 

Mr. McCormick. | might say this, Mr. Butler, that that regula- 
tion, for the benefit of these gentlemen, has been gone over very, 
very carefully, both formally and informally, by members of our staff. 
A lot of people, wholesale dealers, have been brought out there and 
sat down with and that has been gone over very, very carefully. 

Mr. Burier. Then the next observation, if you will go along with 
with me for a moment, is that apparently the wholesalers and retailers. 
who sai on the advisory committee were much more successful in 
protecting themselves than the advisory committee that we have 
been on, because I understand that you are going to allow them a 
percentage of mark-up based on the historical pattern, whereas you 
are causing us to roll back pricés without a historical pattern and this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal carries an article which says, “OPS is 
establishing a base point for manufacturers.”’ And if we are to under- 
stand the answers I have gotten from the OPS office, it is that there is. 
a chance of getting relief by the appeal procedure if you find that we 
are losing money Im any particular case instead of making money. 

Chairman Burton. May I observe that the other pasture is always. 
greener? 
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Mr. Buruer. I always have agreed with that. I have been a great 
believer in that, Mr. Burton. On the other hand, there is a great 
deal of difference between a regulation which says you are allowed to 
use a dollar-and-cent increase in cost and one which says you are 
allowed to use your normal percentage of profit. 

Chairman Burton. | am not belittling the gravity of your problem 
because | know it is there, but on the other hand I suspect the other 
fellow has it, too. 

Mr. Butier. I have never found anyone’s job that is a bed of roses. 

Mr. McCormick. Now, Mr. Butler, your second matter is a little 
stumping—that article in the Wall Street Journal. 1 happened to 
see that yesterday. I frankly feel it is a misleading article and we 
have had examples of that before. 

Do you remember, Mr. Burton, in one of the meetings we had, a 
gentleman that testified at great length? I think it was in Los 
Angeles. He testified at great length on the basis that he would be 
put out of business on the present article in the Wall Street Journal. 

However, we ran it down and talked it over and we found that the 
article had absolutely no basis in fact and as the case worked out the 
gentleman found he was very much in business and so now I was in 
a comparable spot when the regulation came out a week ago. It 
might be this article that you are talking about is the same thing. 

Mr. Burier. The point is very well grounded because I know that 
if that article is no more true to fact than many of them that appear 
in the newspapers you read, it may be miles from the truth. How- 
ever, that only tended to serve a little fuel to my claim, because the 
fact still exists that the regulation says or allows a manufacturer to 
use only dollars-and-cents increases in cost over the base period, 
whereas resellers are allowed—the resellers’ order allows him to take 
a current cost today and add a percentage of profit. 

Mr. McCormick. Let me make that clear. Maybe my statement 
was not too strong. In the first place I haven’t seen this wholesale 
order that we are talking about, but | am just recalling the last orders 
that have been written for the wholesalers. We are not going to 
interfere with the normal procedure in their historical pattern of 
markups in sales—I mean in the retail trade, under the CPR and 
under the current regulation. 

On the manufacturers’ regulation generally, this regulation will, 
in the opinion of the many people who wrote it, again relieve the 
squeeze on the small asenys AA, 98 sae manufacturers and your average 
manufacturer—there might be special cases that will have to be 
treated—and will allow the average manufacturer to operate almost 
normally. 

Mr. Butter. I must be just a litthke dumbheaded this morning 
because | fail to see how a price roll-back is going to relieve a squeeze. 
If we are in a squeeze now, how is lowering our prices going to relieve 
the squeeze? 

Mr. McCormick. You make a general statement there. This 
regulation is not necessarily a general roll-back. In some cases it is a 
roil-forward. In many cases it ts a roll-forward. 

Mr. Burtuer. Can | construe that to mean that under CPR-30 
it is permissible and possible that some prices mizht be increased? 

Mr. McCormick. Very definitely. 
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Mr. Burter. I think I read a provision which said that in no case 
can new ceiling prices thus established be higher than the prices at 
which we were now frozen under general price regulation No. 3. 

Mr. McCormick. No. That would make the regulation useless and 
worthless. 

Mr. Buriter. That provision is not in there? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir. It is designed to relieve the squeeze. 

Mr. Burier. Do you know a good optometrist to refer me to? 

Mr. McCormick. [If it is in there, it has to come out because this 
regulation was designed to relieve the squeeze that the general 
control set-up. Now, why would we put a provision in there that 
would make the whole thing worthless? 

Mr. Burier. I don’t know. 

Mr. McCormick. In any event there is no such provision. 

Mr. Burter. You have clarified the point for me. 

Mr. McCormick. If it is in there, it will have to come out. 

Chairman Burron. Mr. Butler, have you many more questions? 

Mr. Burier. Yes, sir; one more. 

Chairman Burton. We will give everybody an opportunity to ask 
questions for the record and then we will adjourn and leave you to 
the tender mercy of these gentlemen, and I suspect that, if you just 
take off your coats and go to it, you will accomplish more than in the 
formal meeting for the record. So any other questions you have that 
you feel should come within the scope of our committee, and of our 
committee hearing, why, just proceed to ask those, Mr. Butler and 
we will give everyone an opportunity and then we will withdraw. 

Mr. Burier. On second thought, Mr. Burton, the last question I 
had is one that I feel Mr. McCormick probably cannot answer in a 
short time anyhow and I do not believe it is absolutely necessary for 
the record. I will see that he answers it before I leave. 

Chairman Burton. That is very fine. 

Mr. Burzer. I believe, in the interest of saving time, that it can 
be withheld from the record. Thank you. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Chairman, it has been a privilege for the 
Office of Price Stabilization to be represented out here. 

Chairman Burton. May I in return say that the committee feels 
one of its greatest values is the fact that you have been represented 
here. You know this pertinent information and you have been in 
touch with the Washington staffs and have given us prompt answers, 
and our purpose in withdrawing is that you will probably have a little 
more freedom of action and can accomplish it more quickly than you 
would if we met formally. 

Mr. Butter. May I say for the record, Mr. Burton, that we of 
the farm implement industry and the membership of the Allied Farm 
Equipment Association deeply appreciate the time and considera- 
tion and courtesy that you have extended to us in coming all the way 
to Chicago to hear our problems. We also appreciate the fine manner 
in which these gentlemen from the agencies have listened to our 
troubles and given us answers. We realize they have difficult jobs 
and we do appreciate this effort. We hope it will be for the good of all. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you, Mr. Butler. And in turn I.want 
to tell you how the committee appreciates your cordial cooperation. 
We have enjoyed working with vou and feel that you have let down 
your hair and told us frankly the problems. 
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We have had present the members of the various agencies who will 
deal with you direct from this point. In addition, the Committee 
on Small Business has the record and will follow through. 

You are advised that, if you wish to consult the committee, you may 
address either the committee or its executive director, Mr. Victor 
P. Dalmas, who is here, who is also anxious to serve you at all times. 

This committee, as you know, is composed of 11 members. The 
membership is: 

Wright Patman, the chairman—and there is no more enthusiastic 
advocate of small business than Mr. Patman, and you know the extent 
to which he has gone to protect small business against the larger in- 
terests who might otherwise enjoy a free hand. 

There is Charlie Halleck from your neighboring State of Indiana, 
ranking member of the committee, who has served on the committee 
many years and contributed greatly to the establishment in 1941 and 
subsequently was majority leader of the House when the majority 
was on the other side. Charlie had planned to be with us here today 
but was called away for a speaking engagement. He is an ardent 
advocate of the interests of small business, and he is at your command 
at all times. 

The other members of the committee are Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana; Joe L. Evins of Tennessee; Abraham J. Multer of New York. 
And we have Clinton D. McKinnon of California here, who may wish 
to say a word now or as we adjourn. William S. Hill of Colorado; 
R. Walter Riehlman of New York, who was here yesterday but was 
called away; Horace Seely-Brown, Jr., of Connecticut; and Thomas 
B. Curtis of Missouri. 

Now we as you have seen, the three of us here, are all small-business 
men. We have washed windows and stayed late and put out the 
eat and taken our hat in our hands to ask the banker for the payroll, 
just like the rest of you have. Therefore we understand your language, 
we are sympathetic with your problems, we are here to serve you. 

This committee has been selected largely because of its experience 
in small business and, of course, it is through that experience that we 
have been able to secure appointment on this committee. 

We will still hear those who wish to ask further questions but since 
I am on the subject again I want to tell you that this is among the 
finest hearings we have had and we are sure good must come from it. 

Now, I would like to ask Mr. O’Donnell of RFC to say a word. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I really appreciate this opportunity of making a very short comment. 
As you know, I represent the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Under its existing law it will continue lending through June 1954, 
unless and until the Congress decides otherwise. That is a matter 
entirely within the jurisdiction of the Congress. 

I want to say this, that a week ago yesterday Stuart Symington 
became the single Administrator of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, an extremely capable, able, small-business man, who has the 
confidence of the Congress fully, I believe, as is indicated by the fact 
that he has been confirmed by the Senate for six very important Gov- 
ernment positions without a single dissenting vote. 

I want to call to your attention that the RFC would like to serve 
you in every way possible within the limitations under which we have 
to operate. You are from various parts of the country. We have 
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31 agencies. If you are not near an agency office I think it would be 
very well for you to contact them through your chamber of commerce, 
the local office of the Department of Commerce or your bank. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of making these 
comments and I thank you for granting me the privilege of being here. 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Chairman, may I say it has been my pleasure 
to do business with Mr. Symington and I think he is going to instill 
new life and rejuvenation of approach to meeting the needs of small 
business because he is a kind-hearted man and understands the 
problems thoroughly and I think he is going to require of RFC an 
improved type of service. 

Mr. Wenpter. In reference to the RFC, I think it is one of the 
finest things this country ever had. We have a loan with the RFC 
and they handled it beautifully. 1 feel that 90 percent of the loans 
that they have made were perfectly in order and were proper and out 
of the remaining 10 percent there were probably a few that were bad. 
In order to destroy RFC it would be just like burning down a house 
to get rid of few rats and I believe they can do us a lot of good, 
especially the small man. 

Chairman Burron. Thank you very much. May I say, in elarify- 
ing remarks I have made during testimony, that in stating that we 
of the Congress who are entrusted with the responsibility of conservin 
the taxpayers’ money are insistent upon RFC adhering to soun 
business practices, they are expected to fill a situation that may not 
be taken care of by private business, but I simply wanted to be sure 
of this. It was simply to be sure that in our anxiety to help small 
business we do not put pressure upon RFC which may have induced 
them to go beyond the limitations which have been properly put 
upon that institution. 

I, too, would like to add to what Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. McKinnon 
have said, that I know Mr. Symington. There isn’t a man of greater 
ability in Washington, nor is there anyone that I know of who enjoys 
the general confidence of people to a greater extent. I am sure that 
with this rejuvenation RFC will be able to do a better job than ever 
before. 

Now I believe we are going to next call on and hear from NPA. 
Mr. Rosenthal? 

Mr. Rosentuau. Mr. Chairman, it has been a great privilege to 
be out here. This is the first of your hearings which I have attended. 
I was sent out to put myself at the service of the committee. I hope 
I have done so. 

I know that the Director of the Office of Small Business greatly 
appreciates the opportunity to have his representative along with 
you in order to make a record of the problems that arise and do in a 
general way those things which can be covered by regulation and to 
do in a specific way those measures which are necessary to alleviate 
the individual hardships so far as it is within our power to do so within 
the regulations. 

I thank you very much. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you very much, Mr. Rosenthal. Mr. 
Bartlett? , 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, I can only reiterate what Mr. 
Rosenthal said, that we are very glad to have had the opportunity 
of coming out and meeting with you gentlemen and getting the prob- 
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lems worked out, but with you people far away it is not necessary in 
order to solve some of them or any one that you make any trips. We 
are not only at your service here or in Washington, but you can 
contact one of our field offices. And it may be you will take ad- 
vantage of meeting with us after the formal meeting and we will 
discuss our problems. 

Mr. Rosentuay. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that we meet in 
separate groups after the adjournment of the formal meeting? If 
you wish, we will remain here at this end of the room and meet with 
people interested in NPA problems and the others can meet in the far 
end of the room. 

Chairman Burton. That is very agreeable. 

Charlie Halleck is unable to be here today, but he has a representa- 
tive here, Mr. Robert Allett. We will be very glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Auterr. This has been probably as educational to me as it 
has been to a lot of you gentlemen. I happen to be one of Mr. Halleck’s 
secretaries and in that capacity, of course, we, on numerous occasions, 
get letters from folks who often ask the same type of question that 
you men have asked in this meeting, and one thing that impressed 
me is the fact that so many of these things seem to solve themselves 
when the questioner finally finds out the existing situation. 

I think perhaps the association represented by Mr. Butler can be of 
great service to the members in this present troubled time if they will 
themselves extend their services to make as sure as possible that 
these various things are known to the various members. 

One of the gentlemen who testified said that he had paid his $50 
to the association and it just occurred to me while he was testifyin 
that perhaps if either the association had informed him or if he had 
read the literature of your association, perhaps, that that individual 
problem of his might have been solved without the necessity of making 
a trip and coming here and testifying. 

I think the association should work as closely as possible with their 
members as they can because I feel there is a great deal that can be 
done. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you very much. We would like to hear 
from the Executive Director of the Small Business Committee, Mr. 
Park Dalmas. 

Mr. Datmas. Mr. Chairman, I want to take advantage of this 
opportunity to thank Mr. Butler of the Allied Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers Association and all of his associates in helping the 
committee and the staff of the committee to arrange this hearing. 

We of the staff have known for some little time that these problems 
are very real to the manufacturers of farm implements, particularly 
the small ones. We have worked with them on some of their prob- 
lems for several months. We felt, and the committee agreed, that 
probably the best way was to hold a hearing at which these problems 
could be presented for the public record. 

The transcript of these hearings will be published and copies of the 
hearings will be made available to the group here and to the Govern- 
ment agencies for further study. 

I also want to thank the representatives of the Southern Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers Association for their cooperation and help 
in this important meeting. 
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I am happy to be here, as I know the committee is, and, as the 
chairman has indicated, we will continue to work with you as long 
as you feel that we can be of help. Thank you. 

Chairman Burton. Thank you, Mr. Dalmas. 

Now, before we adjourn are there further questions or further 
statements? We would like to hear from anyone who wishes to be 
heard and following this we are going to turn it over to the various 


groups. 
Are there others to be heard? If not, we stand adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Saturday, May 12, 1951, the hearing 
was adjourned.) 
(The following exhibits were furnished for the record:) 


Exarsit A 


(Submitted by Wendell E. Butler, president, Allied Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers Association) 


Atuipp Farm Equipment MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
March 165, 1961. 


Dear Memper: Please wire me immediately at Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C. Important information. 

Monday and Tuesday, March 19 and 20, there will be held in Washington, 
D. C., a congressional hearing under the — of the House Committee on 
Agriculture on the matter of the problems and difficulties facing the manufacturers 
of farm equipment under present conditions and in an effort to determine the 
need for a system of priorities and allotments on materials for farm equipment. 

As president of your association, I have been requested to testify at this hearing, 
together with representatives from other associations in the industry. 

In order that oo accurately represent the needs and views of our association 
as a whole, I ask that you wire me immediately in care of the Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (mark wire “Hold for arrival’) your views or answers to the following 
questions: 

1. Are priorities and allotments needed now in order to assure a reasonable 
amount of material for farm equipment? 

2. Realizing that we are in a period of national emergency and, therefore, can- 
not expect to get all of the material we want, are you now able, under present 
circumstances, to obtain a reasonable amount of material so as to produce equip- 
ment practically equal to the amount produced in 1950? 

3. If priorities and allotments are instituted as rapidly as possible, what would 
you consider a proper base for fair allotments? 

4. What percentage, if any, of your material are you presently forced to pur- 
chase from other than normal sources or at irregular prices? 

We would also appreciate receiving any other pertinent information or ideas you 
feel I should stress in the hearing. A complete copy of my statement, together 
with a report on the hearing, will be mailed to the membership upon my return. 

Please let me hear from you. 

Very truly yours, 
Auirep Farm Equipment MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
WenpvE.LL E. Butier, President. 


Fort LauperpDaLe, Fuia., March 19, 1961. 
Wenpett E. Burier, 
Carroll Arms Hotel: 

Your statement does fine job and with few minor corrections should make 
good impression. In verbal testimony stress excessive costs of small manufac- 
turers due to high cost through warehouse and brokers, all at mill level, whereas 
selling price of products are frozen on much same basis for entire industry. Best 


of luck to you. 
Dap. 
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ABERDEEN, 8S. Dax., March 20, 1951. 
Wenpvet E. Burier, 
Carroll Arms: 

Relet No. 1, something is most critically needed. No. 2, so far have been 
getting reasonable amounts materials. No. 3, don’t know especially since we 
are new in farm equipment field. ‘No. 4, estimated 75 percent. 

Hus City Iron Co. 
P. C. Green. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, March 19, 1951. 
WeENDELL E. But.er, 
Carroll Arms Hotel: 
Relet; one, priorities needed now; two, No. 3, last 3 years; four, 60 percent. 
CAMPBELL Heatine Co, 


Orrent, Onro, March 19, 1951. 
WenpvE.LL E. Butter, 
Care Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
Following answer to your letter March 15 based on our experience only. Item 
1, yes; item 2, yes; rest of year, uncertain; item 3, 1950, full years; item 4, none. 
V. C. Bet, Belt Corp, 


Norta Kansas City, Mo., March 19, 1951. 
Wenvett E. Butter, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Relet: 1. Yes. 2. First quarter off 12 percent, but still declining. 3. 75 percent 
of average for 1948, ’49, and 50. 4. About 5 percent. Indications point to 
about 45 percent reduction for last half when cut-backs will just begin to be felt. 
Stress need for priorities for material for July delivery. 

STANDARD StreeL Works, 
NEUBAUER. 


Owensporo, Ky., March 19, 1951. 
Wenpve tt E. Butter, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

You letter March 15: No. 1, priorities and allotments certainly needed badly, 
No. 2, material 50 percent short of 1950. No. 3, 150 tons assorted steel. No. 4, 
percentage of outside steel, 40 percent. 

Owensporo Ditrcuer & Graver Co. 


Meprna, Onto, March 17, 1951. 
WeEnDELL E. But .er, 
President, Allied Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival, Statler Hotel.) 
Regarding your letter, question No. 1, definitely; question 2, no; question 3, 
year 1950; question 4, 35 percent. 
Nicnoits REFRIGERATION Co. 


Lucerne, Inp., March 19, 1951. 
Wenve.t E. Butier, 
President, Allied Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
Care Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
Reply your inquiry: No. 1, yes; No. 2, unable to answer at present; 3, approxi- 

mately 80 percent; 4, 10 to 20 percent. 
Herp Seeper Co., 
Eimer R. Herp, 


Royal Center, Ind. 
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Berea, Onto, March 17, 1951. 
Wenpve Lt E. Butter, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 

Priority needed after July 1 to allow production equal 1950; suggest base period 
average last three calendar or fiscal years, depending how each company business 
operated. Very small percentage material purchased premium price at present. 

ay be problem after July 1. ’ 
Dunnam Co, 
PENROSE. 


Newton, Kans., March 17, 1961. 
WeENDELL E. Bur.er, 
Care Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 
Priorities and allotments needed now. Under present conditions impossible 
to produce farm equipment equal to 1950. Proper base year 1950. We are 
buying 25 percent from warehouses; normally mill buyers. 


BuLLteR MANUFACTURING Co., 
Hillsboro, Kans. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 19, 1951. 
Wenpve.t FE. Burter, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
Re your letter March 15: No. 1, yes; No. 2, no; No. 3, average of last 4 or 5 
years; No. 4, 90 percent. 
W. A. Auman Freeman Manvracrurina, Inc. 


Betievve, Onto, March 19, 1951. 
WENDELL E. Butter, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 


Relet 15th: One, yes; two, no; three, average previous 3 years; four, production 
schedules 4 months behind due to lack of material. 


AMERICAN Baer Co. 
R. E. Sevrzer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 19, 1951. 
WenpeE.tL E. Burier, 
President Allied Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Re letter: Question 1, yes, definitely; question 2, no, material available from 
Minneapolis warehouses when present inventory used will be forced close down; 
question 3, 50 to 75 percent last year’s volume; question 4, our margin profit not 
great enough to warrant purchase material above regular warehouse prices. 
Being offered hot rolled structural angles at $10.25 f..o. b. New York, which 
would cost us about 12 cents laid in our plant. As we. cannot absorb these high 
prices unless some action taken, our plant will close within next few weeks. 

Jounson Hypravutic Equipment Co., 
T. C. Souem. 


Futton, Mo., March 19, 1951. 
WeEnpDELL E. But er, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Current production 375 tons steel per month forced to purchase 30 percent 
from warehouses. This is hardship since we have maintained 1947 price levels. 
Urgent priorities needed to place mill orders. Allocation should not be based on 
past history but on farm help scarcity world demands for food increased Govern- 
ment soil conservation activities. We now shipping November 1950 orders 
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product demands increased for above reasons unable to meet due to material 
conditions, 
DanvuserR Macuine Co., 
Henry Danuser. 


Hotyoxe, Mass., March 19, 1951, 
Wenpve.i E. Burt er, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 

Question 1: Yes. Question 2: Yes. Question 3: Last quarter 1950 being 
comparatively new manufacturer must operate on an expanding program. 
Question 4: Not purchasing any. 

Acme Cuarin Corp, 


Omana, NeBR., March 19, 1951. 
Wenpvet. E. Butter, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Re letter March 15, 1951, the answer to question No. 1 is yes; No. 2, no; No. 3, 
yes; and No. 4, 75 percent of all raw steel is being purchased from other than 
normal sources. 

CONTINENTAL Farm Equipment Co., 
Ricuarp W. AGEE, 


Hvutcuinson, Kans., March 19, 1961. 
Wenpe.t E. Burier, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 

Answers to questions: No. 1, yes; No. 2, no; No 3, average 1948-49-50; No. 4, 
60 to 90 percent. Our suppliers demand DO rating to fulfill our orders. Will 
supply tonnage figures if desired. 

Krause Pitow Corp. 
Rautpnx W. Dun op. 


LircHFIE.Lp, Iuu., March 19, 1951. 
WENDELL E. Bur ier, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
Answering letter: No. 1, Yes; No. 2, No; No. 3, 75 percent; No. 4, 50 percent. 
Wikomi MANUFACTURING Co. 
J. O. HInKEN. 


DyersvIL_e, Iowa, March 16, 1951. 


Wenpe tt FE. Butter, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Answering letter March 15 numerical order: No. 1, yes definitely; No. 2, No; 
No. 3, No less than 100 percent of 1950 base quota for repairs not less than 75 
percent 1950 base quota for new equipment; No. 4, 35 to 40 percent at increased 
price. Remarks. Not enough steel currently available regardless of price to 


equal our 1950 production schedule. 
SItverR STREAK MANUFACTURING Co. 


L. J. AMENT. 


Des Mores, Iowa, March 17, 1961, 
WENDELL E. Butter, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D,. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Without priorities and allotment it is going to be impossible to continue with 
present line. We are receiving about 10 percent of steel received a year ago from 
regular source. Material can be purchased from other sources for three times 
regular price. We would be satisfied with 75 percent of last years run. 

Bray MANUFACTURING CorP., 
Dare W. Brapy. 
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Norrarretp, Minn., March 17, 1961. 
WenDELL E. But er, 
Care Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Directives priorities now essential. Today all steel warehouses started to 
demand priorities. Without priorities we cannot obtain enough material to 
finish up a batch of rural maintainers and farm terracers now in process, 
nor can we obtain nearly as much as we had last year. Last year was extra 
oor for our graders and terracers. Such business fell off so we lost money. 

e should have as a base the years of 1947, 1948, and 1949, which averaged out 
at fully 75 percent above the 1950 requirement. We are now getting over half 
our material from other than normal sources and cannot in months accumulate 
enough for even a minimum run. The demand from farmers on our product 
is now abnormally high due to the discovery of a new and better method of its use. 

NORTHFIELD IRON Co. 





Newton, Kans., March 17, 1951. 
WENDELL FE. But er, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Priorities and allotments urgently needed. We manufacture replacement 
parts for farm equipment which are absolute requirements for farmers. Addi- 
tional acreage means more parts. Base must be increased over last years uire- 
ments. Fifty percent of present purchases from black-market operators. rge 
immediate attention on steel allotment and priority. 

Hesston ManvuracturineG Co., Inc., 
Lyte Yort, President. 








Cuicaco, Iuu., March 19, 1961. 
WENDEL LL E. Butter, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 
Re your letter March 15 answering questions as follows: No. 1, yes; No. 2, no; 
No. 3, should be based on 1947-48 production rate; No. 4, approximately 60 


percent, 
Crown Farm IMPLEMENT Corp., 


E. J. Novak, President. 


Prairie Ciry, Iowa, March 16, 1961. 

Wenve.i E. Burier, 

President, Allied Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Regarding questions, in your letter 15th: Question 1, yes; 2, yes, but not from 
normal sources; 3, first half 1950; 4, 75 percent of steel requirements from irregular 
sources and at irregular prices. 





DowpvEen MANvuractuRING Co. 
Joun D. Homes, Secretary. 





Coutumsus, Nesr., March 19, 1961. 
WENDELL BuT.er, 
510 Carroll Arms Hotel: 
Should have definite priority system set up for farm equipment manufacturers 
under special classifications. Fair allotment would be 80 percent—50 percent of 
purchases now at irregular prices. . 


FLEISCHER Scumip Corp. 
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BioominctTon, Inu., March 19, 1951. 
Wenve.t E. But er, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

So far this year unable supply any complete elevators due lack several critical 
items steel. resent price prohibits gray-market purchasing. 1951 productions 
estimated at 50 percent 1950 based present conditions. Need priority to purchase 
minimum tonnage to equal 1950. Suggest 1945 to 1950 as base. 


PortTaBLE ELevatoR MANUFACTURING Co. 
C. C. Wack. 





CHEROKEE, Iowa, March 17, 1951. 
WENDELL E. Burt er, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Relet March 15 production so far at approximately 1950 rate, but situation is 
now critical, particularly on seamless tubing, light structurals, and plate. Will 
need priorities or allocations to maintain production anywhere near to present 
level. Five to ten percent of steel now being obtained from other than regular 
suppliers. Would consider average of past 3 years or 1950 as a fair base for allo- 
cating materials. 

Morris CASWELL MANUFACTURING Co, 


Cotumsia Crry, Inp., March 19, 1951. 
WeENDELL E. ButT.er, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Refer letter March 15. Answers to questions: 1. Yes. 2. Yes, but not through 
regular channels. 3. Last 6 months; 1950, however, should be possible to increase 
allotment as steel was critical third and fourth quarter 1950 from regular sources. 
4. 60 percent purchased other than normal sources at higher prices. 

M. V. SHUBERT, 
LML Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 


Aupany, Ga., March 20, 1951. 
WeENDELL E. Burt er, 
510 Carroll Arms Hotet: 

Relet with increased demand of defense orders and programs our industry will 
be left out on a limb unless agricultural equipment is immediately declared 
essential and preferential rates are granted. Request 1948 base year for reason of 
2-year transition approximately 10 percent material purchased from other than 
normal sources. Have been unable to balance second quarter requirements for 
limited production schedule. 

Joun T. PHILuips, 
President, Lilliston Implement Co. 





Co.iumsus Onto, March 19, 1951. 
WeENDELL E. Butter, 
Care Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Reurlet March 15. 1. We feel that priorities are needed now so that we may 
secure steel at reasonable prices. 2. Providing we obtain the necessary steel we 
should be able to produce almost as much equipment as we did in 1950. 3. A 
proper base would be 75 to 80 percent of the 1948 to 1950 average. 4. We are 
now purchasing about 50 percent of our steel from other than our usual suppliers 


and have had to pay a premium for this deal. We would like to add that the cost 
of purchasing this steel is greatly increased due to long distance calls, telegrams, 
etc. 


Scorr Viner Co. 
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Sauina, Kans., March 17, 1951. 
Wenpe tt E. But er, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Re letter 15th. No. 1: Priorities and allotments definitely needed to assure rea- 
sonable amount material for farm equipment. No. 2: Under present circumstances 
would be difficult to obtain materials for more than 50 percent or labor-sa 
farm equipment needed by agriculture. Even though realizing period of natio 
emergency will not permit expectation to get all material we want, believe use of 
year 1950 in farm equipment totals is not practical base because early poor crop 
prospects. Suggest use of 1946 through 1948 as more effective base period in 
view large part food production will play in over-all defense program. No. 3: 
Partially answered above and with addition farm problems resulting from labor 
shortages makes imperative that r allotments required to permit food pro- 
duction needed. No. 4: Now fo to purchase approximately 30 percent our 
requirements from other than normal sources, such as warehouse stocks rather 
than direct from mill, at considerably increased cost. Under present conditions 
this situation is increasing rapidly in order to continue manufacturing. Unless 
sufficient allotment and high priorities are adopted to help not later than begin- 
ning third quarter not only will much-needed labor-saving equipment be un- 
available for farmers, but will also result in decrease of employment in many agri- 
cultural equipment manufacturers’ plants who are not properly equip to 
manufacture defense items or who have not been successful in obtaining defense 
orders. Particularly in view of food production in over-all defense program, 
priorities and allotments for farm equipment imperatively needed now. 

Wayatr Manvuracturine Co., 
J. E. Spaeru. 


InpDIANOLA, Iowa, March 16, 1951. 
WenpveE.t E. Burter, 
President, Allied Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Priorities and allotments absolutely essential if material for farm equipment to 
be secured at all. Present production far below necessary minimum because of 
shortages. Small manufacturer unable to compete with large buyers of steel. 
Established prices prevent use of much high-priced steel. Small manufacturer 
has suffered material shortages for a year or more. If priorities adopted believe 
fair to consider production history of several years rather than any fixed quarterly 
period. 
New Mernop Equipment Co., 

Indianola, Iowa. 


FarrFieLp, Iowa, March 16, 1951. 
W. E. Burtcer, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 
Priorities and allotments needed now to assure reasonable amounts of a number 
of critical materials holding up production of farm equipment. Presently we are 
roducing slightly in excess of the first quarter, 1950, and probably will for first 
alf, but indications are that production will be curtailed sharply in the normal, 
big fall buying season. We believe proper base for fair allotment would be best 
of last 4 years; 25 percent of steel and 15 percent of all materials now being 
obtained from other than normal sources at higher than normal prices. 
Tue Lovupen Macurtnery Co., 
R. W. Loupen, Manager. 


Betorr, Wis., March 16, 1951. 


Wenpett E. Butter, © 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 
1. Priorities and allotments have been needed but not available to manufacture 
adequate farm equipment. 2. We will not be able to produce equipment equal to 
1950 without priorities. 3. Proper base for allotment depends on need for special- 
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ized equipment such as ours. Insects and weeds dependent on weather condi- 
tions. 4. None our troubles are now based on suppliers demanding DO-97 
rating. I suggest agriculture immediately be assigned priority with ratings 
dependent upon need for the product. As an example convenience items such as 
lounging tractor seats should not take even priority with items needed for crop 
protection and production. Crop protection items should have highest priority. 
Our farm production can be maintained at high level if insects are controlled and 
weeds eliminated from competition. 
Hanson Cuemicat & Equipment Co. 


MitwavkeEeg, Wis., March 19, 1951. 
WenpELL E. Bur.er, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 

Most suppliers advise us cannot supply material except on defense contracts. 
Where is steel going if defense orders taking only one-third production? Most 
serious situation due to fantastic scheduling of many defense orders for critical 
components without any regard to when such components will be used for as- 
sembly by contractors. At present we are absolutely unable to procure enough 
critical components such as transmissions for our agricultural implements. 
Indications are we will not receive one-third of 1951 requirements most critical 
items. If priorities and allotments promptly and efficiently instituted suggest 
1950 production as fair basis for agricuitural machinery, however prompt action 
required for any benefits this year. We are purchasing no black- or gray-market 
steel but have been offered some items at two and three times present mill and 
warehouse prices. 

Seaman Morors, Inc. 





Crartes City, Iowa, March 19, 1951. 
Wenve.. FE. Burier, 
President, Allied Farm Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
(Hold for arrival.) 

Unless priorities are granted promptly for the manufacture of farm equipment 
our production will be down to about 15 percent of last year within the next 30 
to 60 days. Ninety percent of 1950 production should be adequate to supply 
farmers with needed equipment this year—about 35 percent of our steel is now 
being purchased above warehouse prices to keep operating—-proper priorities 
granted essential industries and served on the steel mills would practically abolish 
black-market prices of steel. 

Watsu MANUFACTURING Co., 
C. F. Wausu, President. 





MitwavukKEBk, Wis., March 19, 1951. 
PresipENT OF ALLIED Farm EquipMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C.: 
(Attention of Wendell E. Butler.) 

“Yes’’on No.l and 2. 1950 for No, 3. On No. 24, 25 percent on high-carbon 
wire and plywood. 80 percent on strip and sheet steel. While we struggle for 
essential component industry furniture and mattress warehouses using similar 
materials are so loaded that sales apparently have to be continuously conducted 


to unload surpluses. 
Bostrom MANUFACTURING Co., 


Car. Bostrom. 


Lincoun, NesBr., March 19, 1951. 


WENDELL E. BuTter, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 
Relet 3-15: We believe immediate action toprovide raw materials is absolutely 
essential if small industries such as ours are to survive. In our own case we will 
be out of production within 10 days due to steel shortage. This will shut off vital 
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hydraulic equipment to Allis Chalmers, Minneapolis, Moline, Oliver, Deer, ete. 
Suggest allotment be based on last year’s usage less percentage of national re- 
cources required by military. If military requires 25 percent of national steel 
production, allotment should be 75 percent of last year’s usage. We require 
approximately 100 tons of steel for next quarter. Our inventory and accepted 
order total et 10 tons. We have contacted 140 sources on 8 items of 
steel in last 30 days and have obtained less than 5 percent of requirements. 

Tue Brunine Co., 

EF. F. Brunia. 


Exuisir B 


{Material indicating prices and other factors pertaining to the availability of 
various kinds, types, and qualities of steel offered for sale during 1951, sub- 
mitted for B. B. B. Manufacturing Co., Plato, Minn.] 


Mervis Street Co., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, January 26, 1961. 
Special offering No. 176 
(Attention Steel Purchasing Agent.) 

GENTLEMEN: According to our records, we have either received inquiries from 
you or have shipped you the following comparable material which we are pleased 
to offer you for immediate delivery subject to prior sale: 

97,925 pounds %¢-inch, 9%-inch by 39 feet. 
3,000 pounds %¢-inch, 6%-inch by 39 feet. 
56,750 pounds \%e¢-inch, 5%-inch by 39 feet. 
163,725 pounds 10-gage, 6%-inch by 39 feet. 

We are pleased to advise that we can cut the above lengths in half if so desired 
so as to make your handling easier. 

We ask that you kindly advise how much of which items are of interest and we 
will be pleased to quote you attractively. 

Trusting to hear from you favorably, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Mervis Sree. Co., 
Mace MeErvis. 


Fesruary 3, 1951. 
Mervis Sreev Co., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: Special offering No. 176 lists 10-gage, 6% inches by 39 feet as 
being available. Will you please advise the price and delivery on 10,000 pounds 
of this item? 

Yours truly, 
B. B. B. MaNnuracturineG Co., 
Patmer J. KVALNEss. 


Mervis Sree. Co., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, February 7, 1951. 
B. B. B. Manvuracturine Co., 
Plato, Minn. 
(Attention Mr. P. J. Kvalness.) 

GentTLeMEN: This is in reply to your letter of February 3, regarding our special 
offering No. 176, the item of 10-gage 6% inches by 39 feet and your request for 
10,000 pounds. 

We respectfully wish to call to your attention the fact that because of the 
unusually long lengths, it would be necessary to ship this small lot by truck and, 
in order to do so, it would be necessary for us to cut this material in half. 

We can quote you $8.75 a hundredweight f. o. b. Cleveland. This price will 
include the cutting charge. 

If interested, we ask that you kindly contact us by wire or telephone as material 
is offered subject to prior sale. 

Trusting to hear from you favorably, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 


Mervis Street Co., 
Mace Mervis. 
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Fesruary 3, 1951. 
WituiaM Street & Suppty Co., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
GENTLEMEN: On list No. 688, January 22 item No. 130 you indicate you have 
available 3,780 pounds 14 gage, 24-34 by 54-120 hot rolled sheets. 
Would you < advise us the price and delivery on this quantity of steel. 


Yours truly, 
B. B. B. Manuracturine Co., 


PALMER J. KVALNESS. 


WituraMs Sree. anp Supp ty Co., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis., February 8, 1951. 
B. B. B. Manuracturine Co., 
Plato, Minn. 
(Attention P. J. Kvalness.) 

He.io Mr. Kvauness: Thanks much for your letter of February 3; we regret 
to advise that the entire quantity of the 14 gage by 24-34 by 54—120 hot rolled 
sheets had been sold previous to receiving your letter. 
ye possible substitutes may we offer subject to prior sale and for immediate 

ivery— 

peng 5000# 13 ga. x 20-48”’ x 48-120’’ HRP mild steel sheets; and 
es 6000# 13 ga. x 30-33’’ x 73-76’’ HR mild steel coil end sheets 

All of the above material is flat and in good condition with the exception of 
some of the edges which may be damaged and they are, of course, available for 
your inspection here in Milwaukee. 

The price on this material will be $8.50 hundredweight f. 0. b. our Milwaukee 
warehouse and we look forward to hearing from you relative to these substitutes. 

Very truly yours, 
WiiuraMs Sree. anv Suppty Co., 
GeRALD MINTz. 


Witurams Street & Suppty Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
JANUARY 22, 1951. 


List No. 688—Immediate delivery from our warehouse stock 





























Item Quan- || Item Quan- 
No. Description tity No. Description tity 
STRIP, HRPO, CR, MILD ! STRIP, HRPO, CR, MILD '—con. 
Pounds Pounds 

1 | 4gax 134-236 x 90__..._.._..... f 1, 000 ESS aS ae ee 1 
2| 4gax 34x 90_...... nba heiiyhawae’ 2.000 31 | Sgax3-3h x 64__.._._. 2, 400 
3 | 4ga x 24%-3% 75__.........-- j : 2, 500 fF ON 7 ees 
ee ee ree 500 33 | 8 ga x 6-144 x 22-1D)__._.__..-.-.-.- 1,820 
5 | 5gax 144-264 x 24-06__........-___- 700 CE EE ESS 
6) Senn 6a G.........-....... Ee 150 35 | 9gax134x72._. 1, 900 
ee ° > | | se Sees 259 36 | O ga x 196-296 x 90... .............-..- j 
8 | 5ga x 244-244 x 67_.......-..--- 709 it a Mt, .. . .cinsaccsccndseben 100 
2h. U2 S See 1. 100 38 | 9gax 1%6-234 x 120... __......-.....- 2, 300 
SLT > 8) See eee ee 250 39 | Oga x 234-344 x OF... 3, 000 
11 | 6ga x 4-7 x 42-100... Sadat 900 40 | Oga x 3% x 50-100... -.......-..-. 5 800 
eR Te OS eae eee 1, 500 41 | 9gax Ea ree 800 
13 | 6 ga x 434-54 x60 RL__..-_... 1,200 42 | 9ga x 5-534 x 100.__.........---.-..4 | 300 
14 | 6 ga x 6-12 x 48-120__............- 1m 43 | Ogax OO | 3a rae 180 
15 | Mex 6 x 82. ppanquateteands 250 te SEE Micicdiniendadhstaenskd , 240 
16 | 7 gax -214 x 20-48_. ieee , 400 Ra) 8 Sea eee 125 
17 | 7gax 114 x 38 emtieedebeecsde 13, COO 4 | 10 ga x 244 x 5844____..--..-.-...-..4 4 400 
18 7 ga x 134-244 x 101 ALR Set 850 47 | 10 ga x 296-3 x 120.__...-.......-.-.4 800 
Eee 2°) Sere 150 i) DRI Se, . inoducocbatad 125 
2 | 7gax 2x 19-26...._._.. 850 49 | 10 ga x 234-534 x 63-06... _..-_.__4 450 
21 | 7gax 24-3 x 76 , 3, 000 5O | 10 gax 3-3 x 78 pdibacetbwtctsend 600 
22 | 7 eax 274-6 x 75-83______._. 150 51 | 10 ga x 3-544 x 68-120. ___._......-.-- 800 
2 | 7 ga x 254-334 x 48-120......__- 75 NS SS ES aS 640 
4 | 7 ga x 3-344 x 38_............. ‘ 2, 900 53 | 10gax 50x 44-@0__....-..-....---.8 600 
25 | 7 ga x 3-3 x 75 3 3, 50 M | lgax6x 66 putida dotstbink dina 800 
2% | 7gax8x 10% snecdnteh bite teal ce ON Ee 175 
27 | 7 ga x O13 x 12-17... |S IBS 200 |) gi ryly ST Saas 1, 300 
28 | 7gax 17-2! x 29 ‘ oh | 2 a ee) TS 8 Saas eae 900 
20 | 8 ga x 234-3% x 64.................-- | O60R Nn Gel MapeeeuS........cdcdiiscd 150 
110-20’. 


84350—51 
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List No. 688—I mmediate delivery from our warehouse stock—Continued 















Item! 





Description 


Sey” 


Item 
No. 


Description 















| FSLRSSSSEASRESRASYAANSAL as sseAasaeee2ese 
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STRIP, HRPO, CR. MILD '—continued 


1 ga x IMe x BO...............-..... 
11 ga x 234 x 70_. ole 
11 ga x 234-334 x 89-05. BAe ten. 
11 ga x 3-334 x 96 
ll ga x 3-44 x 68-100 
1] ga x 44-12 x 20-48 
ll ga x 5x 70-121 
11 ga x 5-744 x 17-23 
ll ga x 6-9 x 26-48 

ll gax64-8x sas ode 
1] ga x 13-15 x 60-76. Ls ocpsiadisn apace 
PS Fe eae 
12 ga x 156 x 81_. 
12 ga x 176-244 x 102. 
12 ga x 2-2%6 x 48-120... ._...-- 
12 ga x 2%e x 82. 
12 ga x 296-346 x 144... _........-..-- 
12 gax3x 96 
12 ga x 3-34 x 94__....._- 


12 ga x 344 x 80 
12 ga x 334 x 144 
Of NN €2) 3 2. Saas 
12gax4 9x 24-4 
12 ga x 534-7 x 84-120._.............. 
12 ga x 5% dia. circles_.............- 
12 ga x 6-644 x 122 
32 ga zG-1l x @-63.......-. 22-2... 
12 ga x 74% x 36. 
12gax8x 33.__.. 
12 ga x 9x 72 Yolo 
12 ga x &19 x 52 triv ngular »' 
12 ga x 94 x 21 ; 

12 ga x 12¢4x15._.. 
12 ga x 30-40 x 49... 
12 ga x 154% 120 

13 ga x 256-254 x 96 

2 Oh Ber eee oii. 
13 ga x 3-9 x 35-72... 
1 ga x 34 x % i 
1B ga x 374-444 x 46_. 
13 ga x 7-12 x 48-52 

NO i a i 
Beax Oh x 6 

183 ga x O44 x 2b. 
1B ga x 944-19 x 16-24 a 
3 ga x 104 x 12 
13 ga x 12x 12 ’ 
13 ga x 12- -16 X 40-55 

13 ga x 1244-15 x 65-05 
Beax xB 
13 ga x 14-16 x 4334 _- 
13 ga x 1434 x 21 
13 ga x 27 x 27-88 
14 ga x 134 x G0-80__..-............ 
14 gax 24x04 eR wee 
14 ga x 396 x 55-112. _..-............ 
M4 ga x 444x 79 Sedu 
Pete) . eee eo 
14 ga x 6-8 x 34-45. _ 2. ee. 
14 ga x o 16 x 12-29 

14 ga x 646-8 x 43__. 
14 ga x 10x 43.. 
14 ga x 11-15 x 538_. 
14 ga x 13x 33K_. sad 
14 ga x 14 x 22 irregular. _ shnecteckalies 
14 ga x 16% x 22 
NS. 6 > eS Ss. 
14 ga x 19-26 x 26-35 
14 ga x 24-34 x 54-120. ............... 
SS OST) eee ae 
15 ga x 3 x 2644__ iid 
15 ga x 34-8 x 40-50... 
OT 2 eer aes 
15 ga x 334 x 2O............ atiheiaaha 
15 ga x 444-6 x 20-49 





1 10/-20’. 








z 


BESEUSEREL 


SEUNeeusyses 


- 


» sr 


PEEEELEELEL ELLER ELEY 











STRIP, HRPO, CR, MILD continued 


15 ga x 434-7 x 42-48__.............-- 
15 ga x 434-8 x 14-38_...............- 


15 ga x 6-11 x 16-29 
16 ga x '%e x 74-109................. 
Ts, * &) ara 
vc. Sy Pareeres ae 


16 ga x 234-6 x 40-164____...._...--.- 


UP S| SS) FE 
17 ga x 174-24 x 60-120._............ 
17 gax x 73 


17 ga x 12-13 x 41-44__... ..........-. 
oy Fh ff} a? 
17 ga x 1334-18 x 35-40............... 
17 ga x 15% x 33 & 48... ..........-... 
17 ga x 16-184 x are _. |.) ee 


17 ga x 31 x 33__. 


18 ga x 344 x 53-71_. 





18 ga x 834 x 164% 





ou 


ss 
: 
8 


» 


Sad ad 
BESSSsSSSSSSESSEREILSES 


£ 
S 


— 
. 


ZESTESERSERGESESS BUS ESTES eR SEES ERSE 


- 


75 
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List No. 688—I mmediate delivery from our warehouse stock—Continued 
























































Item uan- || Item - 
_No. Description = No. Description we 
STRIP, HRPO, CR, MILD '—continued FLATS, HR 
Pounds 
215 | 19 ga x 3-534 x 25-20................- 288 1,000 
216 | 19 ga x 34-5 x 60-120... _- e- 289 360 
217 | 19 ga x 334 x 64..........._. ited 290 900 
38 S S25 y Seas 291 1, 600 
IB ot. 8d eee | 292 300 
220 | 19 ga x 4-6% x 100-115__......_____-- 293 1, 00 
221 | 19 ga x 446-044 x 41-83___. . | 294 200 
Gk St 57 Seer 296 | “x 200 
VE FS \ 7S] Serre eae 296 | Mx 18 400 
224 | 19 ga x 10}4 x 36 triangles | 207; % x 6-944 x 99-190 triangle......... 2, 000 
225 | 19 ga x 11-24x 4 | 298] 4 x8% x 80 triangle._.............. 1, 000 
226 | 20 ga x 2-444 x 25-28__.. @ Se ty) ae 800 
227 | 2 ga x 24-244 x 56-72_.... .........- | 300 | 4x17% x 39 irregular. ............. 870 
228 | 2 ga x 2Me x 72_.____- | 301 | 4x20x117 triangle................ 2, 700 
229 | 20 ga x 234-4 x 38-76____ | 302 | % 320 
230 | 20 ga x 3-44 x 28-45__._. _. rgerees | 303 | 4 800 
231 | 20 ga x 3-5% x 17-27__... ..........-- 304 | % 900 
232 | 20 ga x 3% x 12-16__................. | 305 | % 1,000 
233 i tb. Aly)” pepmepeepmemeene 100 || 306 1, 400 
234 | 2 gax tte: 7 | 40 
235 | gax 308 |: 450 
236 | 20 ga x 1} 309 | 2, 000 
237 | @gax l 310 | 1, 200 
238 | 20 gax 311 420 
239 | Weax 312 165 
240 | 21 gax 1} 313 190 
241 | 2lgax 314 | 350 
242 | 2l gax | 315 | 225 
243 | 22 gax | 216 | 136 x 214 x 16-20’ dhnécuagpeoduanbesbe 4, 700 
244 | 22 gax "307 | 106 x62 9 ..........--!.....-coca. 2, 100 
245 | 22 gax Bw 38 tuys 5 Sees 1, 00 
246 | 22 gax Mm OE oy) ROR | sae. 100 
247 | 22 gax 320 | 216x416 x20'.....................-. 2, 300 
248 | 22 gax: ‘ | | 
249 | 22 ga att | | PLATES 
250 | 22 ga | | 
251 | 22 ga | 321 Me ( (178-: 205) x 24-40 x 60-120 re- 
252 | 22 ga | 10, 000 
253 | 22 ga x 1534” dia. circles. ..._..._. “ | $22 M4 (22 25-, 275) x 24-40 x 60-120 0 rejects. 25, 000 
RTE a 150 |} 323 | %3x 33x 101 HRPO_......_..____. i 1,700 
255 | 2 ga x 3%-7x 69_____- 250 
256 | 23 ga x 7-8 x 36-40__.............-.. 50 ROUNDS 
257 | 2 ga x 22 x 23_-...-----.----..---- 125 324 (SER IEEE ek mee 200 
258 | 24 ga x 34 x 101_. a iba fs aoe 2, 680 
259 | 24 ga x 7-11 x 68-71 110 326 | 14 CR Mild 100 
SOP FSS Ge BS 8 Bi wk < cncsc nese. rcceccee we Sk 5 ee 500 
261 | 26 ga x 344-3% x 27-31-........-. 100 PE aa 1, 700 
262 | 26 ga x 5-534 x 37-40.._._._.-.-- 325 |] 320 } 1!Me CR 1000...-.................. 400 
SED TSO GR BU Bis davcctesdccsccnpecwe 125 330 | 134 HR Rust 1020....__. 7 400 
| 331 174 HR Rust Mild_..__-- Shiaedane 300 
GALVANIZED, GALVANNEALED, MILD | SRD fh Be Blew tnnee----~-....55- 7, 400 
Sf i i as enctieenenes nls 60 
264 | 13 ga x54 x04... | 950 || 334 | 246CR 1020........... eens : 144 
265 | 14 ga x 10-12 x 30-38................ | 150 |} 335 | 24 CR 1020......__- al slatted 900 
eo yy Ll ee ee Se ak. £ Seer eee 2, 000 
267 | 16ga.x4-5x22 R. L_..........--.-- | 100 |} 337 | 2'%6 HR Rust Mild...__.__. ----| 1,150 
268 | 16 ga x 1044 x 35___-. ee 50 || 338 | 3” CR 1020 peanesienson 400 
260 | 17gnx34x35......-.............. 40 || 339 | 34" CR eerie 390 
i jkit | So ee || 340 334” CR 1020_- Dhakigdeiieanennemennns 450 
271 18 ga x 334-6 x 20-98... .. 2.2242... 250 
272 | 18 ga x3 x 6444. .-................ 800 HEXAGONS, CR 
273 | 18 ga x 334-5 x 30-38__........._. ; 1,000 | 
274 | 250 PF SES TS ee 2, 400 
275 250 | SERS rae 2, 500 
276 60 ns, ethdwtid dendase 400 
277 600 
278 400 | ANGLES 
279 i} 
280 | EST ne | 2,500 
281 | 23 } SR SE ED acanchoctinctns 40, 000 
282 | 23 DD Nid ARS oe octet ancesas 600 
283 | 24 ga. 
284 | 24 ga T BARS 
285 | 24 ga | 
fet SD See 47. \ i Re AG I ia ois occ enttnanennee 290 
287 | 27 ga x 8% x 1134.................--. | oo 347! 4 x de x Mx 14-20... 0 | 400 


SS 
rs 
g- 
b=4 
Pe 
% 
t-} 
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Item Quan- || Item juan- 
ae Description tity’ | New Description bm 
TUBING 
Feet 
348 383 12, 000 
34 384 8, 000 
350 385 16, 000 
386 5, 500 
387 5, 500 
388 1,000 
351 329 1, 200 
362 390 1,000 
353 391 40, 000 
354 392 1, 000 
. 3, 200 
ALUMINUM 330 2, 000 
oo - 3, 600 
365 | 14 ga x 10-12 x 42.................... 305 Dx cies 1, 200 
356 | 14 ga x 15% dia. circles......_....__- 660 397 | 14” OD x 16 ga CDSS__..._...___. 871 
367 | 14 ga x 16-2) x 27................--.- 645 || 308 | 154” OD x2%ga CDSS... 1, 480 
Ce 0 EE ceneacnoccoccempanecper 470 399 | 156” OD x 20 ga C 2 Be as F 3, 700 
tb ' 33 ° ft eee 480 400 |} 1 op nee | SANE 2, 100 
O00 | 16 ga x 10-14 x 4.................... 745 401 | 15446” OD x l6 ga Bees 380 
961 | 15 ga x 14% x 33..................... 635 402 | 134” OD x 16 ga CREW... 3, 600 
862 | 15 gax 17x 33___.. pnd 245 || 403 | 2”? ODxil6gaCREW.._...... 4, 203 
363 | 16 gax4-5x 83... 60 CN aa DY YES. Pe 
364 | 16 gax6x8..... 25 ee PR EE 000 
OR Od I See 140 
ne i) ae 340 LATE STOCK ARRIVALS 
367 16 ga x 9-12 x Tl incneanhemnsaeed 1,700 Pounds 
368 | 16 ga x 944-10 x 84_........--.. 110 406 | Mx 3%e" x 60-06__.-. 5, 000 
ee 0 Oe dn nrcakinanwaredanpenl 70 407 | 12 gax 6-7 x 12-24... 90 
Rf * 1 3 eee 25 408 | 18 ga x 4-13 x 18-27.................: 200 
PO Of REE Sees. 30 409 4 me ot Nag inoctdstosencscabd 500 
le 0 Pe nd a neneonuacniinmeednn 25 410 | 13 ga 4 
873 | 18 gax6x60.......... 25 411 | 13 ga 
374 | 18 ga x 8-12 x 27-50... 100 412 | 4ga 340 
375 | 18 ga x 12-13 x 60-96... 600 413 | i4ga 1,050 
ann cc wedacncscousatee 30 414 | I4ga 150 
ee! 8) ea 200 415 | l6ga 100 
416 | 17 ga 400 
417 | 18 ga 200 
Feet 
378 4,000 
379 12, 000 
380 12, 000 
381 3,000 
382 
NEW ELECTRIC MOTORS—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
= Single-phase, 60-cycle R. p.m. | Quantity | List price | Your cost 
- 
418 | 4 H. P. DACO 115-V. Cap. BB Hi-Torque__.._. 1,750 22 $82 $10.95 
SHEETS 
Immediate delivery—A vailable to us—Not our material 
| 
Item Quan- 
No. Description tity Price, f. 0. b. 
| 2-17" x 22” CR Drawi 25 | 12¢ lb., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
418 | 20 ga x 12-17” x 22” rawing See ; 
419 | | Mie Stee 0.078) x 164 x 88% HRPO, ) Ap ty, Domes- 75 14\4¢ Ib, Detroit. 
| ea x 34-00" x 120” HRPO Domestic. ...._................. 25 | 17¢ lb., New York. 
a1 | 10-1 et Tone wider 2 107 end lenger, BRE & O seed 30 | 17¢ Ib., Detroit. 
ma: 11 ga (0.119) x 18% x80%5 HRP & O, Drawing Quality, Domes- 75 | 14h46¢ ib., Detroit. 
423 x 48 x 144 HR Foreign Open Hearth, Mild.......... 10 | $0.1195 per Ib., Chicago. 
a8 25 | $0.1325 per Ib., Cleveland. 


Ora x 
ga x 30-44” x 72-120” P & O 1 pass CR. asst. within 2” 
widt he De Domestic. 
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STRIP—MILD—DOMESTIC 








— Description = Price, f. 0. b. 
Tons 
BER SOE ATi cps 5 hin cmcceso cage dpadodbihdobonocschnad> 300 a” cwt., Williamsport, 








ANGLES—MILD—DOMESTIC 





ee be ER 0 SO OI 6 icccciedcccesocuseressubiatasbiaiaions 300 bas 4 ewt., Williamsport, 











ApriL 6, 1951. 
WiiuraMs Street & Suppty Co., 
820 South Water Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

GENTLEMEN: We note on the list No. 699 of March 28 item No. 422 that you 
had 7,000’ of 1’ pipe size tubing 2’ 5’’ long. We require some 2’ length and if 
you have a price on this pipe which would be cheap enough for us to substitute, 
we would be interested in purchasing. 

May we have your response? 

Yours very truly, 
BBB Manvracturine Co,, 
PatMeR J. KVALNEss. 


WiiuiaMs Stree. & Suppry Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 10, 1951. 
B. B. B. Manvuracturine Co., 
Plato, Minn. 
(Attention: Palmer J. Kvalness.) 

Hewio Mr. Kvatness: Thanks for your letter of April 6th requesting informa- 
tion on the 1’’ pipe size tubing we have available. 

This material is 1.315 OD with a .104 to .109 wall and is in 2’5’’ lengths. 

The material is a cold rolled tube and in excellent condition and will be just 
slightly high in carbon content, however, should be suitable for most all purposes. 

We would make you a price of 10¢ a foot F. O. B. Milwaukee on 1,000’ or more 
of this tubing and 12¢ a foot F. O. B. Milwaukee on less than 1,000’. 

As you will note these prices are both below the regular price of 1’’ pipe and we 
are sure that they should prove attractive to you. 

We will be glad to submit a sample of the tubing if you feel it is necessary and 
as we have not had the pleasure of doing business with your company before, 
terms on this initial order would have to be check with order or a 25 percent deposit, 
balance to be sent C. O. D. 

We of course invite a list of credit references from you so that we can make 
every effort to put your company on an open-account basis for future orders. 

We look forward to receiving your order by return mail. 

Very truly yours, 
WituaMs Sreex anv Suppty Co. 
GeRALD MINTz. 


Aprit 16, 1951. 
Wituams Sree. & Suppry Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

GenTLemeNn: We have your offer as expressed in your letter of April 10 and 
regret that we cannot use the tubing at this figure. In the event that you are 
willing to supply us with tubing in 1000’ quantities at 8¢ a foot, we will buy 1000’. 

Please submit the sample you stated you would furnish in order that we can 
weld the sample to the mild steel to which it is necessary to weld. 

In the event that the above offer is acceptable, we will furnish you with a 
balance sheet. 

Yours very vruly, 
BBB Manvracturine Co. 
Patmer J. KVALNESS 
84330—51——_12 
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Aprit 18, 1951. 


B. B. B. meamanesstsen ha 


, Minn. 


(Attention P. J. Kvalness.) 

Hello Mr. Kvauness: Thanks for your letter of April 16, however, we regret 

that we cannot sg rte offer of 8 cents per foot on the 1.315 OD x .104 to .109 
e 


wall x 2’5’’ C. R. 


Steel Tubing. 





The price of 10 cents per foot on 1,000 feet or more which we quoted you on 
our letter of April 10 is considerably below the mill price on this material and 
this is the lowest price that we can accept for the tubing. 

We trust that you will be able to use some of the material at the 10 cents per 
foot figure and look forward to hearing from you. 


Very truly yours, 


WriiuiaMs Street & Suppty Co., 


GerRaLp MINTz. 


Witurams Street & Suppiy Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Prices 
or over on strip, sheet, flats, and galvanized items on this list] 


Aprit 18, 1951. 
[$6.95 cwt. on all items 3” and narrower. Over 3” wide $7.50 ewt.; over 12” wide $8.50 ewt. 
on 2,000-pound purchases 


List No. 702. Immediate delivery from our warehouse stock 



































Item Quan- || Item Quan- 
No. Description tity No. Description tity 
STRIP, HRPO, CR, MILD! STRIP, HRPO, CR, MILD '—continued 

Pounds Pounds 

OR 8) aa 250 a 8 gn eee 2, 200 
Dh Ge Be il ceccescccecscees 7, 400 50 | 7gax4-7 320 
3 | 4gax 194-044 x 95................-- 600 51 | 7 ga 1,150 
4) 4gax 2h6-3x75 2. 500 52 | 7gax 200 
5 | 4gax4x 100-122 10, 000 53 | 7gax 140 
o} 4gax4%...... 500 | 7gax 225 
7 | 4gax 6% x 117 750 55 | 7 gax 200 
8 | 4and © gs x 1534 x 73. ..........-.- 259 56 | 7gax 220 
9 | S5gax 144-24 x 24-96._.......-....- 700 57 | 7gax 120 
ER ae Se 150 58 | 7gax 1,150 
ee alll a A. 360 59 | 7gax 280 
12 | 5ga x 244-244 x 51-77___......--.--- 1. 875 60 | 7gax 240 
331 Son Bae 8 GS-068...«........~...,.5- 550 61 | Sgax 100 
14 | 5¢ga x 344-394 x 100._...........--- 450 62 | Sgax 250 
eee Td a aa 100 63 | Sgax 100 
16 | 6gax 134-14 x 77__... 700 4 | Sgax 440 
17 | 6gax ix 4-M HIG ‘ 1, 805 65 | Sgax 1, 820 
ee a ee eee 200 66 | Rgax 72 
19 | 6 ga x 246-234 x 5134_........_.-..--. 600 67 | 9gax 500 
20 | 6aax 34x 52 pais cesdead 100 68 | 9Ogax 650 
21 | 6ga x 34-5 x 13-24_._.._..._.----- 250 69 | 9gax 5, 100 
22 | 6 ga x 376-756 x 40-90__._........-.- 800 70 | 9gax 430 
23 | 6gax 4-7 x 42-100..._.. ss 900 71 | 9gax 3, 300 
Gey Gee Gre 8 Wetbsosesc wails. siti. 1, 500 72 | 9gax 100 
25 | 6ga x 434 x (0-G8___._.............- 350 73 | Ogax 370 
2% | 6 ga x 444-794 x 84-112... ...... 250 74 | 9@ax y 350 
27 | 6ga x 434-54 x 60 RL anoadl 1, 200 75 | Oga x 1244 x 30-43__... .............. 100 
p) 150 76 | 9& Weaxl 310 
pt) 250 77 | 9gaxil 21% 625 
30 150 78 | 10gax 2, 700 
31 6,620 || 79) l0gax 230 
32 450 | 80 | 10gax 400 
33 450, 81 | 10gax 800 
34 250 82 | 10 gax 125 
35 150 83 | 10 gax 450 
36 200 S| Wgax 300 
37 400 85 | 10 gax 120 
38 | 7gax 850 86 | 1 gax 800 
39 | 7gax 550 87 | W& ll 100 
40 | 7gax 600 88 | 10 gax 800 
41 | 7gax 450 89 | 10 ga x 444-7% x 60-121_._._.--_... 7 1, 400 
42 | 7gax 375 90 | 10 ga x 5 x 38-7734___.....---...---.- 650 
43 | 7gax 120 AE OC" Py are ees 640 
44 | 7gax 150 Aw | OPE Fy. Feels 450 
45 | 7gax 5, 230 93 | 10 ga x 5-10 x 82-144. _.--- 330 
46 | 7gax 700 || 94) l0gax 54-74% x 46-49... ...-...-.. 750 
FD ns ccccnesessoqsatees 1, 600 | 95 | 10 ga x 544-644 x 66 SED aries. 1,000 
48 | 7 ga x 334-5 x 67-00... ..-......---.- 700 || 96 | 10 ga x 11-12% x 22-63............... 425 


? 
8 
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List No. 702. Immediate delivery from our warehouse stock—Continued 
Item Quan- || Item Quan- 
No. Description tity No. Description | tity 
| 
STRIP, HRPO, CR, MILD '—continued | STRIP, HRPO, CR, MIL p continued | 
Pounds unds 
97 | 10 ga x 1244-12% x 253%4___..___.. a 350 177 | 14 ga x 12-21 x 14-26._____. ae j 150 
98 | 4x 134 x 120 C-1095________. Be Not 1, 500 eR) 64 Ly Sree | 650 
| 4x 3XKe x O14... 340 179 | 15 ga x 144-176 x 80-88_....____. ---| 120 
100 | 11 ga x 144-2 x 91_..._......-.-... | 7 oe Sf ole, eae 110 
101 | 11 gax1}x68-00.....---.-- | 280 | 181 | 15 gax3396x 67-99 170 
102.| 11 ga x 134 x 72..............-- iden } 220 || 162 | 158 ga x3 x20.............-....-... 100 
SR | Pit) 2 saa eieepat 630 183 | 15 ga x 344-9 x 35-72....._......__- -| 325 
104 | 11 ga x 2-24 x 30-69__._.__....._.._. 100 184 | 15gax44-6x 20-49... _. Spiele .| 160 
105 | 11 ga x 2-354 x 29-36._............... 120 ee an nent wngdine named | 200 
106 | 11 ga x 24x 38_.....___- uo iieeaiare 150 ew anette inditenor 110 
eis 5° js =e 300 || 187 | 15 ga x 434-8 x 14-28... 750 
108 | 11 ga x 2-4 x 86-120. | 1,000 |) 188 Na 240 
109 | 11 ga x 3-44 x 68-120___......_.__.- 550 || 189 | 15 ga x 534-6 x 75-88............._.-. } 200 
110 | 11 ga x 34-4 x 45-64. sone 400 || 190 | 15 ga x 6-11 x 16-29. 220 
lll | 11 & 12 gax 3%- 11x 52-120... | 175 || 200 | 15gax6%x30%__....--- ieienanl 425 
112 | 11 ga x 344-744 x 25-36__. ewidte 140 || 201 | 16 ga x 1346 x 74-109._...-.-___.___. 300 
13 | 11 ga x 354-44 3 19-27.. Sov 150 || 202 | 16 ga x14 x 67. NED Dainlt 150 
06 | tons COs 5 08... wer 1, 050 || 203 | 16gax14x192 HiC.. wie 32 RRs 420 
115 | 11 gax4}sx484. 115 | 204 | 16ga 34 x4i triangle......_..... 140 
116 | 11 gax 444-6 x 40-4... dentine 2m 1) Si Ul ree 200 
117 | 11 tS tnt Se a 1,050 |) 206 | SES fo 2 ees 250 
118 | 11 ga x 434 x 73 ee ‘ 150 || 207 | 16 ga x8x37.........-.-.-- aie? 235 
119 | 11 gax5x38-75.................. 400 || 208 | 17gax1-24x8e88.. | 00 
120 | 11 ga x 5-10 x 46-120_..........._.. 300 || 209 | 17 gax134 x 75__....---- ubhentiameniaall 600 
121 11] ga x 54-10 x 13-21................ 260 || 210 | 17 ga x 136-174 x 74....-..-.--- aaa 750 
122 | 11 ga x 64-8 x 2.................... | 150 || 211 | 17 gax1%-2x96_........-....-..-.. 275 
123 | 11 ga x 11-12% x 13-15_.-.-..........| 425 || 212 | 17 ga x 154 x 64-84_.....----.-...----| 275 
124 | 12 ga x 134-1% x 80__............-- 1,500 || 213 | 17gax2x 82__........-......-. --| 450 
125 | 12gax1s6x81... --2:} "200 |] 914 | 17gax2M x8i.....--.----------- | 1,400 
126 | 12 ga x 174-244 x 102___........-...-. 200 |; 215 | 17gax2%x86..._..--....- edt 2 
127 | 12 ga x 2-244 x 64-68__............... 50 |) 216 | 17 ga x 3-3}4 x 3244 tii dain pial 125 
128 | 12 ga x 2-2%» x 48-120. Ghesshep diel 250 || 217 | 17 ga x 334-5 x 324%4-55._--.-_..._..-_-| 110 
129 | 12 ga x 256 x 82_......._... - 100 |; 218 | 17 ga x 3%4-13 x 14-43_......-.._..-.-| 150 
130 12 ga x 24-4 x 40-48 sa 250 || 219 | 17 gax 4-8 x 42-72 ahd Be Bath 600 
131 | 12 ga x 256-344 x 144... 350 |} 220 | 17 ga x 444-6 x 23-36. --------..-----| 100 
132 | 12 ga x 3-34 x 72-120__..__-....- , 150 |! 221 | 17 gax 5x 26-46. pene eitonddlaeomeel 170 
133 | 12 ga x 3-8 x 47- AT lk athe 3,160 || 222 | 17 ga x 5-8 x 13-30___--- maitaesedl 410 
134 | 12 ga x 3-844 x 78-07...............-.| 250 223 | 17 ga x 546-8 x 21-42... . 
135 | 12 ga x 34-34% x 80_..............- ‘ 120 || 224 | 17 gax6x ea 125 
136 | 12 ga x 4-7 x 39-48________- putnam 190 || 225 | 17 gax 6-7 x 48...__..---. 17 
137 | 12 ga x 476-644 x 24-37___.- | 300 || 296 | 17 gax 6-10 x 17-27....------.-...-- 240 
138  12gax 5x48 Loar S Par” 80 || 297 | 17 ga x 634-0 x 14-23 100 
139 | 12 ga x 5-84 x 35-48. nal’ 1,500 || 298 | 17 ga x 634-1744 x 24..---.---_...--.. 360 
140 | 12 ga x 5-O% x 58-120__ -........._.. | 500 || 229 | 17 ga x 7-13 x 11-17 --| 260 
141 | 12 & 13 ga x 6-14 x 48-82__......__.. 360 || 930 | 17 ga x 734-9 x 25__- tite End | 100 
og Py SO aeeeecmemapeemaas 810 || 231 | 17gaxS8lx48.-----. | 260 
143 | 12 ga x 844 x120%_ ......-.......-- 1,600 || 232 | 17 ga x 834-10 x 20-28. _----. 100 
144 | 12 ga x 844-944 x 48. . ..--.-....-....| 800 | 233 17 ga x 9-24 x 45-60 125 
145 12 ga x 8% dia. circle. .............-. | Lew aly; *.)) =e | 200 
SR 2, re 175 || 235 | 17 ga x 10-11% x 32-36%--.-- 150 
Sh Sy fy | haere 160 236 | 17 ga x 10-17 x 12% re 
S68 | SB Ge 096 BHO. sn 5s6d............ 160 || 237 | 4 aes Eb | 250 
149 | 13 ga x 158 x 96. _-..-..-..--.-.-.--- 800 || 238 | 18 gaxl 54-134 x 75.. 250 
Be), ET BION, diccdtnnoncecensnane 800 | 239 | 18 gax 1% x 37 a 650 
RR PN OS | Re ee 200 || 240 | 18 gax 174 x 74-84___.....--- wes 1,000 
162 | 13 ga x 134 x 724. _ _.---------.-----| 900 | gp ie. TQ aap enarreae 390 
153 | 13 ga x 2-11 x 57-59 ——— seeeence| 600 || 242 | 18 ga x 254-414 x 68-7 | he het es 175 
SED Vo.) ieee 400 || 243 | 18 gax 27x 50.___..-.-.- epaiaes 450 
156 | 13 ga x 3-0 x 38-72. - ...--.-.......-- | 600 | 244 | IR eax 3x 35-50 he LF Ae SS 140 
156 | 13 gax34 x 96. --_--..-------. oo} 100 || 245 | 18-20 ga x 3-13 x 36-76...............| 30,250 
im | Dastaeee.. win epmunincrtestonet 300 || 246 | 18 ga x 344-334 x 29..........-....-- 450 
158 | 13 ga x 334-444 x 36. - ---------------| 400 || 247 | 18 ga x 4-5 x 65-80__....-.........--- 250 
160 | 13 ga x 4-13 & 18-27... ............ -| 200 248 | 18 ga x 544-7 x 20-37._........---- 110 
160 | 13 ga x 5-7x17-23.__.-...-.--.| 125 || 260 | 18gax554x 60)... --------------- 150 
161 | 13 ga x 5-744 x 58-120 ean BE 650 | 250 | 18 ga x 574 x 31%4-38_.........-...-- 250 
162 | 13 ga x 5-84 x 108-120 ar 600 || 251 | 18 ga x 5-6 x 60-72 irre- beasehere 2, 800 
163 13 & 14 ga x 5-1044 x 57-04. _. ..----.| 200 || 252 | 18 ga x 574 x 3734-45... 200 
164 | 13 ga x6-11x60-04.....-..-----| $50 | 253 | 18 ea x 64-8 x 900) a Bo 
165 | 13 ga x 74-11 x 46-4 initiate 190 || 254) 18 ga x 7-934 x 23-34__......-...- | 340 
166 | 13 ga x 8-9 x 57-64 triangle... | = 300 |}, 935 | 18 gax8x10.....-.-.-..-... | 170 
B67 | 13 ga x 9-10 x M4. - . ..........--..-..] 100 || 256 | 18 ga x 94-12 x 13-18% an aeee onal 120 
168 | 13 gax9}4 x 21._____-........._--.-| 2,800 ab. no ees | 150 
169 | 13 ga x 944-19 x 16-24. - | 600 || 258 | 19gax1% x82 | 00 
170 | 14gax1%x 75 Matiuiens = al 400 | 259 | 19 ga x 234 x 83%4......-....--.-- 225 
171 | 14gax1%x63.. ay ee stu 350 || 20} 19gax 236x 44... cisapadnoeel 400 
172 14 ga x 334 x 55-112__ qvnn anny 170 | 261 | 19 ga x 3-536 x 25-29. .__.-.-....-.---| 300 
173 | 14 ga x 534-10 x 12-29. ail 210 || 262) 19 ga x 34-64 x 18446-37.. _ ...-- a 185 
17 14 ga x 64% x 304%4_._-.-_----- ouenecsell 180 || 263 | 19ga x 5-7 x 31-40__._.-. os 250 
175 | 14 ga x 734-11 x 1994-204... | 140-264 |.10 ga-w 6-8 4F-IB. . neon eee ee } 400 
ge ee alae |: 130 |! 265 | 19 ga x 74-14 x 34 triangle... / 200 


110-20’. 
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List No. 702. Immediate delivery from our warehouse stock—Continued 

















TUBING 
Item 
i Description Quantity | Pree Per 
Feet 
ee gh BOS TEES. [OS See, ee 12, 000 $12. 95 
387 | 56” O. D. x 18 ga Bundlyweld_-_................. SPSS IE ais 8 9, 666 9. 95 
ee ee oe tenn ntchacviditiceteséecsentiniesuctesanpe ial 1, 200 19. 95 
on cnc iuckndennecubankubdjedolanusiiadedad 25, 000 15. 50 
300 | 36” O. D. x 18 gm (043-087) CREW... 80, 000 13. 95 
a Saas P 18, 590 11. 95 
BR OR Eg SARE? 4 SES EES EP 3, 200 39. 95 
ee eee ey EE. . ockoadsweebaimeneecepoumel 4, 963 11. 95 
BR gg SO hk ty RE ERE) See Sr 2. 8, 000 10. 95 
ee ey ee 0 555. 5 Sco scc btacocubecscccesadunkswecsaghns 1, 280 16. 95 
ee Se Be wen ccncccsuvasvastsdessncnouseibebapegaeenien’ 1, 684 11. 95 
397 | 14” O. D. x 14 ga CDSS i atadinin hme wn cciiininaeeishiaianedenane eee 1, 000 26. 15 
oe Od BON OF | ERE RTO SEES 180 45. 00 
399 ro er eh” Ee ee FE 1, 375 69. 95 
400 BOM 5 CEASE E.R EE a, | 200 21. 95 
401 3 0. Bs Ne 8 abel budeebiscccannnted 3, 900 19. 95 
 £e et BSS 0 AREER. co Sea aaa 16, 900 28. 05 
eS kt: ) Se ambaliasevipibmieieeetnbnedalian 120 27. 95 
ft of Oe) 4 )=—L Mas. Liewducthwduiteavus napeuaged 400 29. 95 








C D8S—Cold drawn seamless. 

CREW—Cold rolled electricweld. 

HR—Hot rolled. 

The following carload is available to us but not our material and is offered subject to prior sale: 45 ton 
10-12-14 ga x 25-40” wide x 48-96” long hot rolled wasters. Segregated by gage, bundled. To be sold only 
“ee. Price, $7.50 cewt f. 0. b. Ch 

Steel r grating and stair treads: We are exclusive distributors for Reliance steel erating and treads in 
Wisconsin and the Michigan Peninsula. Quotations and complete catalog sent on reques 

Adjustable posts and solamns: We are also exclusive distributors for Tapco Mono post. Adjustable from 
6’ 6” to 6’ 9” and 6’ 9” to 70”. Price, $6.95 each f. 0. b. Milwaukee. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL Street Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


We own and offer for immediate delivery, subject to prior sale: 
7 tons zinc, 98 percent plus pure, excellent for galvanizing. 
250 tons 7 gage through 16 , hot-rolled commercial. 
Quality sheets. fe will shear to your blank size. 


List No. 430 
COILS—COMMERCIAL QUALITY COILS—COM MERCIAL QUALITY—¢ontinued 


088 x94” x coil, HRPO 
7 x 12%" x coil, HRPO 
x 846" x = HRPO 
94" x R 

x 1034" x x rot HRPO 
x 1034” x coil, HRPO 
9.345” x coil, CR 


1,020# .131 x 644” x coil, HRPO 
730# .120 x 7'}ie” x coil, HRPO 


6,960# .109 x 4.970" x coil, HRPO 
840# .109 x 844” x coil, HRPO 
1,420# .104 x 8446” x coil, HRPO 
1,020# .131 x 644” x coil HRPO 


iivieti 
erate 


960# .107 x 84)" x coil HRPO 4308 .079 x 3” x coil, OR 

6,000# .109 x 844” x coll HRPO 2,900# .074 x 1544" x coil, HRPO 
4,000# 109 x 914” x coil, HRPO 2,950# .065 x 340” x coil, HRPO 
1,504# .116 x 1144” x coil, HRPO 608 067 x 794. x coll x 

2,700# .109 x 814” x coil, HRPO 1,655# .067 x 936” x 

1,3408 .107 x 7.720” x coll HRPO 1,500# tap adie” coo HEP (Dry) 
2,130# .004 x 12%” x coil, HRPO 990# .068 x 914” x coil HR 

2.2708 .095 x 99” x coil, HRPO 1,160# .014 x 1” x coil Galvannealed 
2008 .009 x 7.745’ x coil HRPO 1,145# .067 x 1074” x coil HRPO 
2,000# .097 x 1214” x coll, HRPO 2,9808 .065 x 9.385” x coil HRPO 
3,000# .096 x Sle” x coil, HRPO 3,450# .065 x 1474” x coil HRPO 
2,400#8 ‘004 x 834” x coil, HRPO 1,000# .065 x 10'%{0” x coil CR 
1,300# .004 x 8” x coil, HRPO 4208 065 x 10'H%6” x coil HRPO 
500# .095 x 7.745’ x coll, HRPO 1,610# .065 x CR 

800# .096 x 7.745” x coil, HRPO 1,430# .063 x 944” x coil HRPO 
500# .094 x 9546” x coil, HRPO 2,470# .065 x 13}4” x coil H 

1,100# .004 x 9%" x coil, HRPO 8508 .065 x 7%" x coil CR 

1,200# .091 x 9%” x coil, HRPO 500# .065 x 834” x coil HR 

3,000# .095 x 12.460” x coil, HRPO 2,040# .065 x 7.810” x coil CR 
760# .095 x 914” x coil, H 1,380# .065 x 834” x coil H 

3000# .098 x 7.745” x coll, HRPO 2,900# .065 x 434” x coil CR 
1,480# .092 x 1570” x coil, HRPO 800# .065 x 16” x coil Lr 
1,440# .095 x 12.460" x coil, HRPO 3,160# .065 x 1814” x coil CR 
500# .085 x 876” x coil, HR 1,600 .064 x 10.950” x coil HRPO 
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List No, 480—Continued 


COILS—COMMERCIAL QUALITY—continued 


x 10.950” x coil HRPO 
x coil CR 
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20” x coil CR 

7%e”" x coil CR 
x 1374” x coil Galvannealed 
184” x coil Galvannealed 
x3%e" x coil CR 
12 x7” x coil Galvannealed 


Sens 
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FLATS (HR PRIME MILD, MILLED EDGE) 


-109 x 246” x 12’-14’ 
109 x 1” x 12-14 
100 x 1” x 12-14 
09 x 144” x 12-14’ 
09 x 144” x 12-14 
09 x 74" x 12’-14’ 
25 x 246” x 12’-14’ 
25 x 14" x 12’-14’ 


SLARS HR MILD (C1010-1015) 


244” x 946” x 25’-30’ 
bo” x 86” x 25-30 
4” x 6%" x 25’-30' 
4” x 6%" x 25-30’ 
x7” x 25-30’ 
x11” x 25’ 

4" x7" x 25’ 

4” x 13” x 20-30’ 
* x 12%" x 18’ 

” x 12%" x 40’ 

2” x16" x 30 

2” x 144" x ’-3Y 


ANGLES (ALL ANGLES HR MILD) 


WM" x4" xa" xy 
wy” x 4” x 4” x x’ 
yy” x 4” x 4” x i 

yy” x 4” x 4’ x 4’ 
yw" x 3” x 4” x V 

4” x 3” x 3%” x 6’ 
\” x 3” x 3” x 4 
"x36" 24" x6’ 
oe” x3" x4" x6’ 
Me” x 244" x3” x6’ 
6” x26" x3" x4 
He’ x2’ x3" x4 
Mie” x3" x4" x0’ 
So" x4" x4" x8’ 


iit 
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ANGLES (ALL ANGLES HR MILD)—continued 


1,255# 34” x34" x 4" x 6’ 
3708 36” x 344" x34" x 6’-8' 


1508 4" x 2” x3" x4 
GLASS COATED STOCK 


11,0004 .062 x 5444" x 104%” 
4,000# .093 x 544” x 10434” 


16,000# .187 x 5444” x 10434” 
SHEETS 


Ga. HRPO Dx @& L 

Ga. HR 36-48 x 42-96 Rejects 

1! Ga. 45-48 x 80-120 

2 Ga. HRPO 2 x 74-90 

3 Ga. HRPO 39% x 78% 

3 Ga. HRPO 3546 x 74 

. HRPO 3954” x 7954" 

. HRPO 3544 x 60% 

a. HRPO 3544 x 604% 

13 Ga. HR 30-45 x 48-96 Rejects 
Ga. FH RPO 916% x 62-96 Strip 
Ga. HRPO 644-5 x 62-98 Strip 
3 Ga. HRPO 20-48 x 48-9 Rejects 
14 Ga. HRPO 214; x 100 

14 Ga. HR 2ox 11 

le Ga. HRPO 45 x 65-100 

14 Ga. HRPO %-28 x 9-108 
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16 Ga. HRPO } Pass-30 x 9% 
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18 Ga. CR 14x 24 

18 Ga. CR 1344 x 19% 

0008 18 Ga. CR 144% x 27 

500# (8 Ga. CR 6-0 x 35% 

80# Is Ga. CR 12x 27 

775# 18 Ga. CR 14x 2446 

770# te Ga. CR 21-26 x 31-34 

70# 18 Ga. HRPO-1 Pass 3614 x 7314 
19 Ga. CR 36x 7» 

19 Ga. CR 3834 x 78 

19 Ga. CR 32x & 

19 Ga. CR 3814 x 78% 

19 Ga. HRPO 24 x 96 

# 19 Ga. HRPO-1 Pass 32-40 x 40-120 
19 Ga. HRPO 36% x 0544 


20 Ga. 

2) Ga. HRPO 36 x 108 

22 Ga. HRPO 36x 122 

22 Ga 

28 Ga. Silicon— 17 x 122 Field Gr. 
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Great CENTRAL Street Co., 
. Chicago, Til. 

Stock Letter No. 1461. 

Attention: Purchasing agents. 

GEnTLEMEN: The following items are available in Twin City warehouse, except 
as noted: 

Angles: W. F. beams—Continued Pounds 
Pitt tia § See eee 14” x 68.08 x 15°7’" eR ARIE .. 1,060 
3x2%xbext tow ‘ en Bs on cabtlicldcscacecs 3. 080 
34% x2%x% x4 to 18’ 690 14” x 184.08 x 24’414""___ -._..-........... 4,475 
6x6 x 56” x 4’ to 39’ Sia wee bees”... sonal a.......- 5. 610 
6x6 x 7% x 68’ to 6 een eet ......-acciis....... SOD 
Uy oc 4) 6S eee 1, 365 lo” x 36.08 x 3’ to 14’... .--. 12,900 
eth TOL RST eC ee |) | 4 SS eee 4,450 
pb AS ERE OG ery eee Oz eee oo 19’... ....2.s+.-... --. 2100 
“O°; ©4247 Oa eg YS ee 13. 300 
8 x6 x %& x 27’ to 57’ i. .ll]l)l TRE SEES 1, 500 
TS 24” x 76.08 x 10’ to 12’__. 7 oudihaldiie:, =a 
eg J AAP eS ee ae ge |) £62) eee SC 
8x8 x % x 34’ to 66’ CE TE SESS SE 1,615 
en. nas wsinens : , 000 O0”'= 198.00 x 9-14... ............ 
8 x8x 74x 15 to 59’ og ES EE TE TE 9, 875 

Tees: 36” x 300.08 x 21'8""__. ininbinhewciiraeias Se 
5% x 274 x Me x 2’ to 22’ ja H. R. bars: 
6x3 x Mex 2 to 15’. -saghun at 940 1@” Dia. x 7 to 10 Reinf_......_-. 855 
6 x 12.58 x 6 to 15’... 144” Dia. x # to 8’ Mild_.._. ——— 
6 x 15.54 x 4 to 15’ 136" Dia. x 10 to Io’ Mild 1, 030 
Oe OO OE oc ccc tcc ce bec cucse 134” Dia. x 12° to 18’ Hi-Carb. ..._._._.-- 1, 160 
OS ee a 278" Dia. x 17’ to 2Y Hi-Carb............ 3, 155 
7 x 26.54 x 6’ to 40’____ <4 146” Square x 5’-2U’ Reinf.._............. i,450 

Zees 34 x6x344x1 % x7’ to DW’ 144” Square x 7’-33’ Reinf............... 7,475 

Channels: Round wire: #20 Ga. x Coils_................ 2,000 
9” x 23.08 x 9’-12’__..__. . Angles (at Chicago): 

10” x 24.9# x 11’-13’. S&S 08. 4) eA eee 4, 000 
13” x 40.08 x 6’ to 16’ Sx 8x %6 x 0'-63"___ RES SE 3. 700 
13” x 50.0# x 5’ to 11’ é SUGn Mex ee -Oe.......cciad- eve 

Stl. beams: 9x 4x 56x 19-30’_____. Sara 
10” x 25.4# x 10’ to 12° Bh deem dan dental 870 Ox4x 74x 3’ to 70’ - TS + 
BE WE cnc nccccacancocsecses 2, 380 Ox 4x 1x 32-00. 2 2.2 MAS 3, 845 
12” x 40.84 x 10’_. idSnédcedsevccssucds IEE een Chicago): 

18” x 54.7# x 3’ to 17’... Rs ee Tiel . 4,430 fies Ge x 136" NAX9135 wa 54. 000 
18” x 70.08 x 139%"... .....-..-- wedicels 1,050 0.450 x 19” x 104” 4330... ._.-. Sl 
KR t 34” x 40°7/60°" x 107/20’ 8720__- ie cal Sinkne Se 
ak OD Oe EE ee ee 1,650 134 x 10” x 18/20’ Mild. _.__.__.. 70, 600 
ee Pe OEE oscccediccesscusece< 1, 780 | Galv. pipe, used (at Chicago): 1” Ex Hvy x 
pes 8 i | Oe 5, 900 

W. F. beams: 0 Ea eee eee . 9.000 
6” x 88.08 x 5’ to 40’__. oo -.--e+---. 4,365] H.R. P. & O. sheets (at St. Louis): 0.087 x 
8" x 6.58 x 5’ to 10’... ceed 1, 325 — 
14” x 34.08 x 3 to 13’ a _...... 3,980 gg gk EE 17, 000 
14” x 38.08 x 5’ to 1’ ; .... 1,500 

OurverR Sree. Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All goods F. O. B. our Chicago warehouse, unless otherwise specified subject to prior sale 
.Terms:; Check with order to all concerns who are not well rated in Dun & Bradstreet—All others, net on 
receipt of invoice and merchandise 

Lot No. Weight | Description Price 

Givaccescsolt Sa sans Paneer = x 3” x 72” Mill Edge, H. R. P. & O., C-1010, | $7.50 Owt. 

rime. 

i ndintantens at ta A A .085 to .087 H. R. P. & O. x 26” to 36” Wide x 60” to 80” | $10.75 Owt. 

Ang. 

ae Se. ante eened 20 Ga. C. R. Soft Temper x 574” x 10” Prime_____.__-- $8.95 Cwt. 

) aE ae 20 Ga, x 1244” x 53” C. R. pees as - ana 16¢ Sq. Ft 

Dicttadmosen ee tiets sats 20 Ga. x 176” to 24" x 3916” C. 7s Ary wt Sod $8.95 Cwt. 

| inde | Neti al te 22 Ga. x 154” to 154” x i Cc. yt Tem ~~ ‘nah $8.95 Cwt. 

lca ha ihe ie mnt: x 2” to 246” x86” H.R. P.& O0.& Better, Soft | $8.95 Cwt. 

area BR 20 Ga. x 5 2a” x 2444” C. R. Soft Temper, Prime__..._- $9.70 Cwt. 

ll tenmeondind 748 Ibs .__-....._-.| 20 Ga. x 154” x 2414” C. R. Soft Tem Prime______. $10.15 Cwt. 

ee 1,005 sq. ft........... 20 Ga. x 554” x 2416” C. R. Perforated Blanks, Prime__| 16¢ Sq. Ft. 

ie rere 2,776 sq. ft.....--..-- 20 Ga. x 9” x 5314” C. R. Perforated Blanks, Prime.__| 16¢ Sq. Ft. 

) ees 3,490 Ibs. ............| .073 x 344" x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper._| $9.95 

) ones _ | re 083 x 244” x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper..| $9.95 Cwt 

156__........| 2,750 Ibs. _..........| .080x 374" x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper._| $9.95 Cwt 

heli Rt Eininectnacode 083 x 144” x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper__| $9.95 Cwt 

Benth eam 2,650 Ibs. ... ee 085 x 74" x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper_.| $9.95 Cwt. 

ll tchivindocull anes cneae-das 078 x 154” x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper. _| $9.95 Cwt. 

Peimnasnese 835 Ibs__... aaa’ .083 x 136” x Coils H. R. P. & O. Prime, Soft Temper._| $9.95 Cwt. 
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Let No. Weight Description Price 
eee ss Ee 20 Ga. A 2 ght 0 sroestagl $6.95 Cwt. 
ee | Ry 045 x 134” x Coils, C Gensco M-R | $16.38 Cwt. 
Grade Annealed, PS ‘to 0 arbon, #2 B-Satin Finish 
S0B...........<) SAS Me..deicsiise- 4” EBM +54” Angles (New) 243 pieces,’ 3” to 24’ Long $5.95 Owt. 
223 555 Ibs Pony —ty s m Oltdles, CH. Prime, Dre Qualit 50 Cwt 
eecoganball, Ml abode steer x8” » Ww y- . 
_ eae |lCU e “101 x 172" x Coll, © _* epee er sbeb .75 Cwt. 
ee FTES 20 | eat te tae 1,00 Cwt. 
 =WRe ccncsccsclbd 20 Ga. x 344” x 16” C. R. Soft Temper, Prime... .._._- 
 } SP 2 Ga. x 456" x “©. R. Soft Temper, Prime..-_.. -- 10.15 Cwt. 
FSS 1,552 Ibs ...| 2 Ga.x2h” x "“C.R pen Tome, Prime....-.. $11.20 Cwt. 
2,354 sq. ft_. ...| 20 Ga. x 94" x “co. R. P Blanks, Prime.| 18¢ Sq. Ft 
sibbane 502 Ibs a 20 Ga. x 344" x 53)" C. R. Soft Temper, Prime... ___- $10.15 Cwt. 
¥ GOES , ST 2&. x 1254” x 58¥ie” C. R. Soft Temper, Perforated | 18¢ Sq. Ft 
Jaa eer. t 20 Ga. x 344” x 53” C Bi, Sot Tom , Prime._....... $10.15 Cwt. 
Se —— Xx 12% 0” x 5344” C. R. Soft emper, Perforated 18¢ Sq. Ft. 
ees TU Beer oes ” = BBMe" C. R. Soft Temper, Perforated | 18¢ Sq. Ft. 
es, ll 086 x 4” xCoil (1) H. R.P. & O.,Soft Temper, Com- | $10.25 Owt. 
mercial y. 
196..........| 1,580 Ibs__....__.....| .100 x '%e” x Coils (8) H. R. P.& O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Commercial Sony; § 
198..........] 2,500 Ibe... .. siose mp2 2%" x Coils (5) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
m) : 
__ SOEs 1,410 Ibs... ..........| 102 x 2's” x ® H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Owt. 
Commerci: ty. 
200... .. ) Sees! 117 x 1%e” x is (4) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Commercial es: 
eT ee ek 135 x 4%” x Coils (1) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Commercial my 
See ae 136 x 1174” x 1) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper,| $10.25 Cwt. 
Commercia ty. 
eS fees eee ..| 138 x 256” x Coils ni H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Commercial eng: 
206 a 100 x 244” x Coils (4) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Commercial Quality. 
eee at! ee ee 070-072 x 434" x H. R. P.& O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Owt. 
Commercial Quality. 
ae ae ee a x 134” x Coils (2) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
om q 
Ee | SESS 14 Ge. x 1%e"x ete (8) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
ae BP ess oun. cessed O82 x 334” x Coils (2) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Commercial Quality. 
ee 2) a. 085 x 1” x Coils (7) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, Com- | $10.25 Cwt. 
Giinackacte a 085 x 1'546” x Coils (3) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Commercial We 
eicnacudind Ee 085 x 37%{6” x Coils (1) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Com Quality. 
eS .| .085-.097 x 444” x Coils (7) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Commercia! Quality. 
_ Sk ee 085 x 4%" x Coils nt H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Commercial q 
inciceiseaed SE nccmuiewesiad 13 Ga. x 14” x Coils (9) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Comm = ity. 
ideedeutes 1,840 Ibs____- cohen 13 Ga. x 74” x Coils %) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Owt. 
Commercial Quality. 
a ee .| 080 x 334” x Coils (ny H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
Commercial 3 
a os xX 3'%e" x 3 2) H. R. P. & O., Soft Temper, | $10.25 Cwt. 
‘om: it 
$9.50 Cwt. 
...| $11.50 Cwt. 
.| $11.60 Cwt. 
$11.70 Cwt. 
$11.80 Cwt. 
$11.80 Cwt. 
$12.00 Cwt. 
$8.50 Cwt. 
$10.00 Cwt. 
$10.00 Cwt. 
$7.50 Cwt.. 
/ $7.50 Cwt. 
A. $7.50 Cwt. 
wa. 
SUE. ..nuasened 14,000 Ibs... ......... 54’ x 146" x Mill Lengths, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, | $9.50 Cwt. 
F. O. B. New England. 
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Lot No Weight Description Price 
eee 14,000 Ibs... ....--- “ x Ai bs Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, | $9.50 Cwt. 
aS 14,000 Ibs__...-...... " x a" x ain im Leugtbe, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, | $9.50 Cwt 
a 14,000 Ibs...........- ra x sii a Mt wan Lengths, Prime, H.R. Flats, C-1020,| $9.50 Cwt 
| SRE 14,000 Ibs... .......- ia 14" x Mal Mill Lengths, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, | $9.50 Cwt 
om...........] SSNDMS.......<2... 4’ x4/’x 34°" x 38° to "New mud Steel Angles, Domes- | $7.90 Cwt 

. 0. B.P Base 














Ga. 
100 x 967” x 120" Galv. Sheet Steel, F. O. B. Cleveland, 
20 Ga. Black Annealed Wire, Continuous & Non- 


Continuous Coils, Some surface rust. for tie- 


wire , F. 0. B. ——. Ohio. 
14 Ga. x x06" Ht R. Sheets, F at B. New York_. 
16 Ga. 48’ x 96’ H. R. Sheets, F. O. B. New York__ 


354 x 60" : 120” Open Hearth, Mild Plate, Japanese 
Origin, F Oo. B. New York. 

.236 x 60’ x “0” _— a Mild Plate, Japanese 
Origin, F. O. B. New York. 

-236 x 48"’ x ~ . Open He Hearth, Mild Plate, Japanese 


Origin, F. O 
236 x WO’ x ww b New Yor Hearth, Mild Plate, Japanese 


Origin, F. O. 
EE ES ae eee 
x 4" x i to 22’ New Mild Steel Angles, 
F. O. B. Indiana. 
as 146" = 44" x 20’ New, Rail Steel Angles, F. O. B. 
2 x 2” x 4" x 20’ New Mild Steel Angles, F. O. B. 
hy aes i 
4x4" ”’ x 30’ to 40’ (15.7#) New Mild Steel Angles 
F. O. B. Ph hia 
es _ x Se a8) New Mild Steel 
1738) New Mild Steel 
Angles, F. 6. B. P 
“a. x 46" x 30° New M Steel Angles, F. O. B. 
sa 2 ae ee te eee, Demat, 
B. New York. 
25 3” x aK" vi New Mild Steel Angles, Domestic, 
. . New 
w’"Standard ‘I” Beams x 40’, F. O. B. Harrisburg, 
150 x 4444” Rod, Cold Finished 8. A. E. 1010. ._....._.. 
a x 12 Ga. x %e” Hd. Galv. Roofing Nails 
14" x 12 Ga. x Hie” Hd. Galv. Roo: 


031 x 36” x 10 to 12’ oe Steel Strip, C. R. #2 
Finish, #1 er Edee, H . H. Temper, Type 302, 


18-8, F. 0. B 
0 Sse x Cole O . Flat Wire, #2 Finish, #1 
Round H.H. iden Type ‘302, 18-8 Stain- 


less Steel, F.O. B. M 

Fin, G1 Rind ae So Tear oe 

n ge, mper, 

18-8, F. O. B. Mich b 

060 x 4%4" x Coils, #2 Finish, #3 Edge, C. R., H. H. 
Temper, Stainless Steel, Type 302, 18-8, F. O. B. 
Michigan. 

2542" Round x — # Saale Stainless Steel, Type 303, 
18-8 F. M., C. F., F. O. B. Michigan. 

8d Common Wire Nails...» 

eg PL! A R. P. & O., Mill Edge, Prime, 
Low Carbon, F. O. B. New Jerse ry? 

Me" x2” x16’ to W H.R. P. at. ill Edge, Prime, 
Low Carbon, F. 0. B. New J yf 

x1" x16 to 20’ H. a. P. & O., Mill Edge, Prime, 

. New J ersey. 
C-1060, Tool Steel & 


,F.0.B 
oy .42-.59, Mang., 
016- ‘047, Sil., 


134” Rounds x'1914’ to 40’ Long 


| Sreebae ad. an bole 
New York. ” 


Fob. 


$14.20 Cwt. 
$13.00 Cwt. 
$7.75 Cwt. 

$16.50 Cwt. 
uss Oat 
$11.85 Cwt. 
$11.85 Cwt. 
$11.85 Owt. 


$5.00 Cwt. 
$11.40 Cwt. 


$9.90 Cwt. 
$9.60 Cwt. 
$7. x Cwt. 
Base. 
$7.90 COwt. 
Base. 
$7.90 Cwt. 
Base. 
$7. A Cwt. 
Py 50 50 Owt. 
$9.50 Cwt. 
$9.50 Cwt. 
$8.00 Cwt. 
$20.00 Cwt. 
$19.50 Cwt. 
$0.49 Ib. 
$0.64 Ib. 
$0.57 Ib. 
$0.46 Ib. 
$0.44 Ib. 


$13.24 Cwt. 
$10.35 Cwt. 


$10.00 Cwt, 





$10.00 Cwt. 
$9.50 Cwt. 


-18-.131, 
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Lot No. Weight Description Price 
ir i Liab kecmbeanedemsanniel 
Cc. R. 
Cc. R. 
c: Rt 8.50 C 
. RK. 50 Cwt. 
Cc. R. 
Cc. R. 
Cc. R. 
5,000 Ibs Cc. 5 
The above Domestic and —~ in appr. 
2 Ton Skids. No orders ngcpted for than 20,000 
27; 50 tons (metric) 2 Gan x 1M sey eters, Plain rs Plain Thomas Quality | $16.15 Cwt, 
5..........| 50 tons (metric) ..... x eter x y ‘ 
Sheets, Arrival 3 weeks, FO. B. New York. 
, eee 50 tons (metric) ..... 21 Ga. x1 Meter x 2 Meters, 1 Plain Thomas Quality | $16.00 Cwt, 
Sheets, Arrival 3 weeks, F B. New York. 
Item #1. 14,000 Ibs_..........- 46” x 5” x 11%” C-1078 0.00 C 
Item #2... ii hcbchbede Mi" x34" x 7°74", C-1065 $10.55 Cwt, 
Item #3.../ 3,600 Ibs............. "x4" x 10'5”, C-1078 $10.55 Cwt. 
Iter #4...| 9,200 Ibs............. %42" x 834” x 11'10’", C-1060 $10.45 Cwt, 
Item #5 6,600 Ibs... ........-. 36” x34" x 1111", C-1050 $10.55 Cwt. 
Item #6. ..| 34,000 Ibs_..........- 36” x 64" x 145’, C-1060 $10.45 Cwt. 
Item #7_..| 35,000 Ibs_........... Ye” x 244” x 12’, C-1025. $10.50 Cwt. 
Item #8_..| 14,000 Ibs_..........- 56 x 2” x 11’8”, C-1078. $10.55 Cwt, 
Item #9... NT PE 56” x 4%" x 10’8”, C-1050 $10.40 Cwt, 
Above material is H. R. Prime Quality, F. O. B. 
Central Illinois. 
$13.69 Cwt. 
$16.42 Cwt. 
$15.42 Cwt 
$16.75 Cwt. 
$15.50 Cwt. 
$15.25 Cwt. 
$15.50 Cwt. 
$15.50 Cwt. 
$13.00 Cwt. 
$12.50 Cwt 
ba pi ¥ $12.25 Cwt. 
REO w IE. 12” Spikes, x + ( ~~ een sEpEReriEnemery $12.25 Cwt. 
pw 30,000 Ibs... — = t~47-$, Mm P. & O. Steel Sheets, Prime, | $15.75 Cwt. 
on 
S00......t2 a) BL. enced 6d Common Wire Nails F 0. B. New York. _....... $13.50 Cwt. 
Er a | IRR aS, 10 d Common Wire Nails, F O. B. New York_.....-. $13.50 Cwt. 
| ES 50,000 Ibs... ........ Mi"x Y . 4 my Eength i H. R. Flats, C-1020, | $9.50 Cwt. 
| Se Ee) 50,000 Ibs... ......... "x 4" x +. 45 Prime, C. R. Squares, C-1018, | $10.50 Cwt. 
New England. 
} ee we 14,000 Ibs: ........... 156" x Ie x Mill Len , eee, H. R. Squares, | $9.50 Cwt. 
C-1020, F. O. B. New 
309..........| 14,000 Ibs_........... 196" Z x 14" rf _ By - H. R. Squares, | $9.50 Cwt. 
Bhai iak 14,000 Ibs_.........-. 24" F 4 . ° Mii tice Prime, H. R. Squares, | $9.50 Cwt. 
S11..........| 14,000 Ibs... x x 1a Mil Lent Le Petes, "C. R. Flats, ©-1018, | $10.00 Cwt. 
iA 14,000 Ibs_........... Wi x ae x Mill bs Prime, C. R. Flats, C-1018, | $10.00 Cwt. 
ier 14,000 Ihs_..........- 36" x eg — hs, Prime, C. R. Flats, C-1018, | $10.00 Cwt. 
954. ch wi ih 14,000 Ibs__.... Hie ni Mill Lengths, Prime, F, R. Flats, C-1020, | $9.50 Cwt, 
B. New England. 
SS we 83 Mil Lengths, Prime, H. R. Flats, C-1020, | $9.50 Cwt. 
20,000 Ibs_..........- 13 Ga. x 26” to 34” Wide x 9” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $13.50 Cwt. 
Mild Steel Sheets, Square Sheared, Roller ller Leveled. 
339___. 50,000 Ibs............ 4” x3” x 4” x 40’ New Mild Steel Angles, F. O. B. | $10.00 Cwt. 
Car New York. Base. 
340... EE, 12 Ga. x 12” to 30” Wide x 30” . a. Long, H. R. | $7.00 Cwt. 
Mild & Better (Some Surface R 
aR 10,000 Ibs_........._- 13 Ga. x 12” to 30” Wide x 30” to 0” Long, H. R. | $7.00 Cwt. 
Mild & Better (Some Surface Rust). 
342.... | EE ee s hy Mild (Wastere - x 80” to 130” H. R. P. | $9.00 Cwt. 
| ara ae ll Ga. x 30” to 65” Wide x 70” to 130” Long, H. R. & | $10.00 Cwt. 
Better, Mild (Wasters). 
906. icici 12,000 Ibs_........- 14 Ga. x 30” to 65” Wide x 70” to 130” Long, H. R. | $10.00 Cwt. 
Mild & Better (Wasters). 
RPA ee ae 18 Ga. x 30” Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt, 
Mild (Prime Rejects). 
RESET p \ ) ee 18 Ga. x 30’ Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
Mild (Prime Rejects). 
347... nol ED caiccadinninl 18 Ga. x 39” Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Owt. 























Mild (Prime Rejects). 
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Lot No. Weight Description Price 
icnenisctcen 10,420 Ibs...........- oid tiie Dae Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
cameos, 5,480 Ibs..........-.- 18 Ga. x 39” Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
Mild (Prime Rejects). 
| et fF NSE 19 Ga. x 39” Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
Mild (Prime Rejects). 
, Ee a 10,000 Ibs_..........- 22 Ga. x 39” Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Owt. 
Mild (Prime Rejects). 
Bei sivileitent QR iRitiisisccsccees 22 Ga. x 30’ Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
Mild (Prime Rejects). 
| SSS 3,180 Ibe............- 24 Ga. x 39” Wide x 78” to 80” Long, H. R. P. & O. | $16.00 Cwt. 
Mild (Prime Rejects). 
| 200,000 Ibs... ........ 238” Round Bars, Forging Quality, C-1045 to C-1050, | $10.00 Cwt. 
F. O. B. Baltimore. 
Tica device 100,000 Ibs........... 14” Round Bars, Forging Quality, C-1045 to C-1050, | $10.00 Cwt. 
F. O. B. Baltimore. 
ESET | 015 x .450 z Coils ©. R. % Hard....................... 
1,090 Ibs... --..-..- O15 x .510 x Coils C. R. 4 Hard_---------- ooo 
STIR O15 x 54 x Collis ©. BR. 4% Hard....................... | 
i coctsicunctiiee 015 x .688 x Coils O. R. 4 Hard....................... 11.00 Cwt. 
Scialmanevatbaaseitl Se | (| & Ss ) ee 
i ae 015 x .684 x Coils C. R. 4 Hard_...-.-...-.-----.----- 
SRB DEES rye Ff) Se SS UO ae 
1 Must be sold as lot. Will not divide. 
KaupEN SHEET Steet Corp., 
May 2, 1951. 
SPECIAL OFFERING 
GENTLEMEN: We offer % and lighter up to 18 gage HR flat, clean, new, uniform 


mild steel sheets in sizes ranging from 27% x 70 up to 60 x 120 for immediate 
shipment. Prices range from $9.75 per ewt. and higher, depending on size, gage, 
and quantities purchased. 

For prompt service or additional information, call our order department. 

(1) We are pleased to offer the following material for shipment as noted. Approx- 
imately 400 tons %’’ and '%-»”’ plate sorted to thickness with widths 
running 26’’ to 38’’ wide, lengths from 24’ to 25’. This material is flat, 
mild, SAE 1010 to 1015, suitable for welding, forming, etc. All or part is 
offered at $8.50 per cwt., f.o.b. Detroit, Mich. 

(2) HR prime plate: 

200 tons 1%’ 48’’ x 20 ft., HR open hearth mild steel. 
250 tons 1’’ 60’’ x 240°’, HR Thomas quality mild steel. 
100 tons %’’ 60’’ x 240°’, HR Thomas quality mild steel. 
250 tons %’’ 60’’ x 240’’, HR Thomas quality mild steel. 
150 tons %"’ 60’ x 240’ HR Thomas qulaity mild steel. 
For May and June delivery. All items suitable for welding: 90- 
percent bend; forming etc. 
Above steel made in Germany and is offered f. 0. b. New York City. 
(3) HR prime steel sheets: 
100 tons (0.0937) 13 gage 48’’ x 96’, HR Thomas quality mild steel. 
50 tons (0.1575) 8 gage 48’’ x 120’’, HR Thomas quality mild steel. 
For 10-day delivery, f. o.b. New York City. 
(This suitable for stamping, welding, forming etc.) 
Also we are pleased to offer the following European mild steel angles, channels, 
and I beams, physical properties in accordance with ASTM 7-46: 
(4) Angles: 
(A) 180 tons 14"’ x 1%"’ x %o’’, 20 ft. lengths. 
15 tons 2” x 2’’ x \’’, 20 to 22 ft. lengths. 
11 tons 3’ x 3’ x \’’, 40 ft. lengths. 
Price: 0.0875#, f. o. b. Detroit, immediate delivery. 
Channels: 


(B) 120 tons 6’’ x 10.75 lbs. per ft., 30 to 40 ft. lengths. 
90 tons 5’’ x 9 lbs. - t., 30 to 40 ft. lengths. 
Price: 0.0850#, f. o. b. Philadelphia, Pa., 2 weeks delivery. 





I Be 


ams: 
(C) 130 tons 6’’ x 9.68 lbs. per ft., 30 to 40 ft: lengths. 
Mild commercial quality, German steel. 
Price: 0.0885#, f. 0. b. De 


troit, immediate delivery. 
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(5) I Beams: 
(D) 120 tons ae x 12 ow re ft., 30 to 40 ft. lengths. 
Price: 0.0850#, f ‘Philadelphia, Pa., 2 week delivery 
We are also pleased to offer eatin, types of rounds, both Cold Rolled ne Hot 
nearer from %6’’ up to 5’’. However, we do not have an analysis on this 


Inasmuch as we have a Soggest tha of squares, hex’s, rounds, and billets here 
at our warehouse, we = have one of ve representatives 
arrange for inspection. ced at .09 per lb., f. o. b. Detroit. 

Trusting we may be oo service naa oe we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Ka.pen Sueet Sree. Corp. 


x 





